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PRE FACE, 


| HOUGH tis . DE: to 
avoid judging, in ſome way or 


other, of almoſt every thing which 
1 itſelf to one's Thoughts; yet tis cer- 
tain that many Perſons, from different 
Cauſes, never exerciſe their Judgment, upon 
what comes before them, in the way of de- 
termining whether it be concluſive and holds. 
They are perhaps entertained with ſome 


things, not ſo with others; they like and tex 


diſlike But-whether that which is propoſed 
to be made out, be really made out or not; 
whether a Matter be ſlated according to the 


real Truth of the Caſe, ſeems to the Gene- 


rality of People merely a Circumſtance. of 
no Conſideration at all. Arguments are 
often wanted for ſome accidental Purpoſe : 
But Proof as ſuch is what they never want 
for Themſelves ; for their own Satisfaction 
of Mind, or Conduct in Life. Not ane 
tion the Multitudes who read merel 

the ſake of Talking, or to qualify t x Cara 
vey tor the World, or ſome Lach Kind of 
A z * Realonss 
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Mars:” there are, even of the few who 
_ for their own Entertainment, and have 
Curioſity to fee what is ſaid, ſeveral, 
Bo is prodigious, who _ no uo of 
Curbolity t@ ſee What is true: I fay, a. 
ſity ; becauſe 'tis too obvious to be mentioned, 
how much that religious and facred Atten- 
„ Le is due to Truth, and to the im- 
zelten, What is che Rule of Life) 
loft oct the World. 1 
"'F'6 che Bake of this whols” Clail of 
Nader, for they are of different Capacities, 
different Kinds, and get into this from 
different Occaſions, I have often wiſhed, that 
it Had been the Cuſtom to lay before People | 
nothing in Matters of en but Premiſes, 
and leave them to draw Concluſions them 
Fives; which, chough it could not e Gotie 
in all Caſes, ight in many. 
Tux great Number of Bocks and | 
"Hh of Amuſement, which, of one Kind or ano- 
a ther, daily come in one's way, have in Part 
occaſioned, and moſt 7 fall in with 
and humour, this idle way of reading and 
* conſidering things. By this Means, "Time 
1 even in Solitude is happily got rid of, with- - 
out the Pain of Attention: Neither is ay 


y ” Was 
wh 


TRE Part of it more put to the Account of Idle- 

HY neſs, ' one can ſcarce forbear ſaying, is ſpent - 
u les Thought, than great Part of that 
Kb = EE ne W; Tent - 


as 
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Tu 4 — l themſelycy to let 
things Minds, as one ma 
: 1 than to think of them. Thus 
by they become ſatisfied merely with ſeer 5 
28 1 is aid, without going any further. 
Review, and Attention, and even forming a 
Judgment, becomes Fatigue; and to lay any 
thing before them that requires it, is putting 
them quite out of their Wax. 
THE Rx are allo Perſons, and. thars a 
at leaſt more of them than have a Right to 
claim ſuch Superiority, who take for granted, 
that they are acquainted with eyery thing ; 
and that no Subject, if treated in the Man- 
ner it ſhould be, can be treated in any Man- 

* is familiar and cal to them, 
IT 148 true indeed, that few Pexſons bus 
| a Right to demand Attention; but tis alſo © 
tr that nathing can he underſtood without 

the thing requires, Now Morals, conſidered 
as a Science, concerning which ſpeculative 
Difficulties are daily raiſed, and treated with 

Regard to thoſe Didicultics, 2 require | 
a yery peculiar Attention. here Ideas 


Degree af it, which the very Nature of + be 


never are in themſelves determinate, but be- ; En 


come ſo, by the Train of and the 
Place they ſtand in; ſince tis impolñble chat 
Mords can always ſtand for the ſame Ideas, 
n much leſs in die- TOs 
zent anes. Hence an 


A4 "readily 
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4 readily/be apprehended, which is different 


from its being miſtaken ; and even Caution 
to avoid being miſtaken may, in ſome Caſes, 
render it leſs readily apprehended. Tis very 
unallowable for a Work of Imagination or 
Entertainment not to be of eaſy Compte- 
henſion; but may be unavoidable in a Work 
of another Kind, where a Man is not to 
ſorm or accommodate, but-to ſtate * 
ho finds them. T ; 
Ir muſt be ee eee of 
the following Diſcourſes are - very abſtruſe 
and difficult; or, if you pleaſe, obſcutre: 
But 1 muſt take Leave to add, that thoſe 


alone are Judges, whether or no and hoer, 


far this is a Fault, who are Judges, whether 
or no and how far it might have been 
avoided - thoſe only who will be at the Trou- 
ble to uriderſtand what is here ſaid, and to 
ſec how far the Things here inſiſted upon, and 
not other Things, might have been put in a 
Plainer eh which yet-I am very far 
from aſſerting that they could not. 
Tus much however will be an 
that general Criticiſms con Obſeu- 
rity conſidered as a diſtinct thing rom Con- 
fuſion and P ity of Thought, as in ſome 
Caſes there may be Ground for them; ſo in 
others, they may be e ypcrrate "aa 
Bottom than Complaints, that every 

ms not to be * on with the 1 


that 


that ſome things are. Confuſion and Her- 
plexity in Writing is indeed without Excuſe, 
becauſe any one may, if he pleaſes, | know! 
whether he [underſtands //and- ſees. throu 
what he is about: and tis unpardonable for 
a Man to lay bis Thoughts beſore Othersj 
when he —— himſelf does not 
know) whereabouts he is, or how the Matter 
before. him ſtands. Tis coming Abroad in 
Diſorder, which he ought to be diſſatis fed to 
find bimſelf i in at Home. | 
Bur even Obſcurities wifing From other 
Cauſes: than the Abſtruſeneſi of the Argu- 
ment, may not be always inexcuſable. Thus 
a Subject may be treated in a Manner, which 
all along ſuppoſes the Reader acquainted with 
what 122 ſaid upon it, both by ancient 
and modern Writers; and with: what is the 
preſent ſtate of Opinion in the, World con- 
cerning ſuch Subject. This will create a 
Difficulty of a very peculiar Kind, and even 
throw an Obſcurity over the whole before 
thoſe who ate not thus informed; but thoſe 
who are, will be. diſpoſed to excuſe: ſuch a 
* „and other Things of the like Kind, 
as a ſaving of their Patience. 
HowEveER upon the whole, as'the Title 
of Sermons gives ſome Right to expect what 
is plain and of eaſy Comprehenſion, and as' 
the beſt Aoditocies. are mixt, 1 ſhall not ſet 


. About to juſtify the Propricty of Preaching, 
„ en e 
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PREFACE. 
ſo abſtruſe as ſome of theſe are : Neither is 
it worth while to trouble the Reader with the 
Account of my doing either. He muſt not 
however impute to me, as a Repetition of the 
Impropriety, this ſecond Edition *, but to the 
Wurruen he will think he has any 
Amends made him, by the following Illu- 
ſtrations of what ſeemed moſt to require 
them, I myſelf am by no Means a proper 
Jade)" ak th. 


" Tarr ate two Ways in which the Sub- 
jet of Morals may be treated. One begins 
from inquiring into the abſtract Relations of 
things: the other from a Matter of Fact, 
namely, what the particular Nature of Man 
is, its ſeveral Parts, their Oeconomy or Con- 
ſtitution; from whence it proceeds to de, 
termine what Courſe of Life it is, which js 
correſpondent to this whole Nature, In the 
"former Method the Concluſion is expreſs'd 
thus, that Vice is contrary to the Nature and 
Reaſon of things: In the latter, that tis a 
Violation or Breaking in upon our own 
Nature, Thus they both lead us to the ſame 
thing, our Obligations to the Practice of 
Virtue; and thus they exceedingly ſtrengthen 


„Tus Preface ſtands exaRtly as it did before the ſecond 
Edition of the Sermons. | 


RR 
moſt direct formal Proof,” and in ſome Re- 
ſpects the leaſt liable to Cavil and Diſpute's 
The latter is in a peculiar Manner adapted 
to ſatisfy 
plicable to the ſeveral auen Relations ang 
Circumſtances in Life. 

Tux followin Diſcourſes proceed abe) 0 
in this latter Method. The three firſt 
wholly. They were intended to explain 
what is meant by the Nature of Man, when 
it is id that Virtue conſiſts in following, 
and Vice in deviating from it; and by ex- 
aining to ſhew that the Aſſertion is true. 
hat the antient Moraliſts had ſome inward 
Feeling or other, which they choſe to ex- 
preſs in this Manner, that Man is born to 
. Virtue, that it conſiſts in following Natate, 

and that Vioe is more contrary to this Na- 
tute than Tortures or Death, their Works 
in our Hands are Inſtances, Now a Perſon - 
who found no M yſtery in this Way of ſpeak- : 
ing of the Ancients ; who, without being 
wy explicit with himſelf, ke t to his natu- 

ral Feeling, went along with them, and 

pe within himſelf a full Conviction that 
what they laid down was juſt and true; ſuch 
an one would probably wonder to ſee a 
Point, in which he never perceived any Dif- 
ficolty, fo laboured as this is, in the ſecond 
and third Sermons ; inſomuch perhaps as to 
be at a Loſs for the Occalion, Per 


»* 


a fair Mind; and is more ealily ap- 
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Drift of them. But it need not be thought 
| Arrange that this Manner of E xpreſſion, though 
familiar with them, and, if 50 not uſually car- 
ried ſo far, yet not uncommon amongſt Our- 
ſelves, ſhould want explaining ; ſince t 

are ſeveral Perceptions daily felt and { 

of, which yet it may not be very eaſy at firſt 
View to explicate, to diſtinguiſh Fond all 
others, and aſcertain exactly what the Idea 
or Perception is. The many Treatiſes upon 
the Paſſions are a Proof of this; ſince {6 
many would never have undertaken to un- 
fold their ſeveral Complications, and. 

and reſolve them into their Principles, 
they had thought, what they were endea- 
vouring to ſhew, was obvious to every one, 
who felt and talked of thoſe Paſſions, Thus, 
though there ſeems no Ground to doubt, but 
that the Generality of Mankind haye the in- 
ward Perception expteſß d ſo commonly in 
that Manner by the ancient Moraliſts, more 
than to doubt whether they have thoſe Paſ- 
ions; yet it appeared of Uke to unfold that 
inward Conviction, and lay it open in 4 
More explicit Manner, than I bad ſeen done. 
eſpecially when there were not wanting Per- 
ſons, who manifeſtly miſtook the whole 
thing, and ſo had great Reaſon to expreſs 
themſelves diſſatisfied wie it. A late Aus 
thor of great and deſerved Reputation ſays, 
that to place Virus in following Natute, is 

at 
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to expreſs, though with great Decency, be 
2 9 — en be put 
upon thoſe Words, but acting as any of the 
ſeveral Parts without Diſtinction, kx a Man's 
Nature moſt to incline him . 
 Þ Wroever thinks'it worth while to con- 
nder this Matter thoroughly, ſhould begin 
with ſtating to himſelf exactly the Idea of 4 
Syſtem, Oeconomy or Conſtitution of any 
particular Nature, or particular any thing: 
And he will, 1 fuppole, find, e 
One or a Whole, made up of ſeveral Parts; 
but yet, that che ſeveral Parts even. confi. 
dered as a Whole, do not compleat the 
Idea, unleſs in the Notion of a Whole, you 
include the Relations and Reſpects, which 
thoſe Parts have to each other. Every Work 


as every particular thing both — 
0 


artificial is for ſome Uſe or Purpoſe 


and beyond itſelf, one may add, to what has 
been ready brought into the Idea of a 8 y- 


ſttem, its Conduciveneſs to this one or more 
Ends Let us Inſtance in a Watch up- 
poſe the ſeveral Parts of it taken to Pieces, 
and placed apart from each other: Let a Man 
have ever 2 exact a Notion of theſe ſeveral 
T7, _ he W the Reſpects and 
5 „ : Relations 
| v Rel, of Nature deli, Bd. 1724. P, 155 0 


ati beſtya* looſe Way of Talk. And he has 
Reaſon to ſay this, if what I think he intends - 


| beck of Nature and of Artis a Syſtem: And 


E "ZREFACEER 
Relatidnd which they have ts ech cher, he 
will not have any thing like the Idea of 4 
Watch. Suppoſe theſe ſeveral Parts brought 
—— any how united: Neither will 
he yet, be the Union ever ſo cloſe, have an 


Idea which will bear any Reſemblance to 
that of a Watch. But let him view thoſe ſe- 


N 
lations: which thoſe ſeveral Parts have to 
each. other. all conducive in their relpetiive 
Ways, to this Pu ſhewing the. Hour 
of the Day; and he has the Idea of n 
Watch. Thus it is with Regard to the in“ 
ward Frame of Man. Appetitcs, Paſſions, 
Afſections, and the Pridciple of Reflection, 
conſidered merely as the ſevrral Parts of our 
inward Nature, do not at all give vs an Idea 
of the Syſtem or Conſtitution of this Na- 
ture: Becauſe the Conſtitution is formed, by 
ſomewhat not yet taken into Conlideration, 
namely by the Relations, which ' theſe  (ove- 
-_- ral Parts have to each other; the chief of 
© Which is the Authority of Reflection ur 
Conſcience, Tis from conſidering the Re- 
lations which the ſryeral A and-Paf- 

ther, and above all the of Refled- 

tion or Conſcience, that xe. get the ldea of 

the Syſtem or * 0 Humane Na— 
i ute. 
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appear, that this our Nature; r. Con- 
2 adapted to Virtue, as from the 
Idea of a Watch it appears, that its Nature, 
i. r. Conſtitution or Syſtem is to 
meaſure Time. What in ape e 
monly happens, is nothing to this Queſtion. 
Every Work of Art is to be out of Or- 
der: But this is ſo far being according 
to its Syſtem, that let the Diſorder increaſo, 
and twill totally deſtroy it; This is merely 
by Way of Explanation, what an Qecohomy, 
Syſtem ot pgs» is. And _= far 
further, there is indeed a fference, 4 — 
thing to the preſent Purpoſe, but too impor- 
tant an one ever to be omitted. A Machine 
is inanimate and paſſive: but we are Agents. 
Qur Conſtitution is put in our own” Power, 4 
We are with it: And therefore art 
accountable for any Diſorder or Violation of it. 
Tnus nothing can poſſibly be mort con 
trary to Nature than Vice; meaning by Na- 3 
ture, not only the the ſeveral Parti of uurtrt 
internal Frame, but alſo the Conſlitutian of it. 
ö Poverty and Diſgrace, Tortures and Death 
are not fo contrary to it. Miſery and Injuſtice | 
are indeed equally contrary to fome different CE 
Parts of our Nature taken ſingly: But Inju- [ 
ſtice is moreover contrary to the whole Con- 
ſtitution of the Nature. ' 1 


1 
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Ix it be aſked whether this Conſtitution 
be really what thoſe Philoſophers meant, 
and whether they would have explained 
themſelves in this Manner: The Anſwer is 
the fame, as if it ſhould be aſked, whether 
a Perſon, who had often uſed the Word Re- 
ſentment and felt the thing, would have ex- 
plained this Paſſion exactly in the ſame Man- 
ner, in which tis done in one of theſe Diſ- 
courſes. As I have no Doubt, but that this 
is a true Account of that Paſſion, which he 
referr'd to and intended to expreſs by the 
Word, Reſentment; ſo I have no Doubt, but 
that this is the true Account of the Ground 
ot that Conviction, which they referr'd to, 
when they ſaid, Vice was contrary to Na- 
ture. And though it ſhould be thought that 

| meant no more than, that Vice was 
contrary to the higher and better Part of 
our Nature; even this implies ſuch a Con- 
ſtitution as I have endeavoured to explain. 
For the very Terms, higher and better, im- 

ply a Relation or Reſpect of Parts to each 

other; and theſe relative Parts, being in one 
and the fame Nature, form a Conſtitution 
and are the very Idea of it. They had a 
Perception that Injuſtice was contrary to 
their Nature, and that Pain was ſo alſo, 
They obſerved theſe two Perceptions totally 
different, not in Degree, but in Kind: And 
the Reflecting upon each of them as they 
. 5 thus 
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thus ſtood in their Nature, wrought. a full 
intuitive Conviction, that more was due and 
of Right belonged to one of theſe inward 
Perceptions, than to the other; that it de- 
manded in all Caſes to govern, ſuch a Crea- 
ture as Man. So that upon the whole, this 
is a fair and true Account of what was the 
Ground of their Conviction; of what they 


intended to refer to when they ſaid, Virtue 
conſiſted in following Nature: A Manner of 


ſpeaking not looſe and undeterminate, but 
Clear and diſtinct, ſtrictly juſt and true. 

TuOUOH I am perſuaded the Force of 
this Conviction is felt by almoſt every one; 


75 ſince, conſidered as an Argument and put 


Words, it appears ſomewhat abſtruſe, and 
Tince the Connection of it is broken in the 
three firſt Sermons, it may not be amiſs to 
give the Reader the whole ane here! in 
one View. 5 

MAN k I N p has various Inſtincts and 
Principles of Action, as brute Creatures have; 


* 


ſome leading moſt directly and immediately 


io the good of the Community, and lome 


moſt directly to private Good. 
Ma has ſeveral which Brutes have not ; 
particularly Reflection or Conſcience, an Ap- 


55 obation of ſome Principles or Acdions, and [= 


fapprobation of others. 
BRvu T Rs obey their Inſtincts or Princi- 
ples of Action, accordipg to 'certain Rules'; 


b | " ſuppoſe 


xiv 
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ſuppoſe the Conſtitution of their Body, and 
the Objects around them, n 


THe generality. of Mankind alſo obey 
their Inſtincts and Principles, all of them 
thoſe Propenſions we call Good, as well a 


the Bad, according to the ſame Rules; name- 


ly the Conſtitution of their Body, and the 
external Circumſtances which they. are in. 

herefore it is not a true Repreſentation of 

nkind, to affirm that they are wholly go- 
verned by Self-loye, the love of Power and 
ſenſual Appetites : Since, as on the one 
Hand, they are often actuated by theſe, with- 
out any Regard to Right or Wrong; ſo on 
the other, tis manifeſt Fact, that the ame 
Perſons, the Generality, are e in 
fluenced by Friendſhip, Compaſſion, Grati- 
tude ; and even a general Abhorrence of 
what is baſe, and liking of what is fair and 


juſt, takes its Turn amongſt the other Mo- 


tives of Action. This is the partial inade- 
quate Notion of Human Nature treated of 
in the firſt Diſcourſe ; And tis by this Nature, 
if one may ſpeak ſo, that the World is in 
Fact influenced, and kept in that tolerable 
Order, in which it is.] | 
BrUTEs. in acting according to the Rules 
before-mentioned, their bodily Conſtitution 
and Circumſtances, act ſuitably to their 
whole Nature. [It is however to be di- 
Ninctly noted, that the Reaſon why we af: 
a — 1 


FNF. 
firm this, is not merely that Brutes in Fact 
act ſo for this alone, however univerſal, 
does not at all determine, whether ſuch 
Courſe of Action be correſpondent to their 
whole Nature: But the Reaſon of the Als 
ſertion is, that as in acting thus, they plainly 
act conformably to ſomewhat in their Na- 
ture, ſo from all Obſervations we are able to 
make upon them, there does not appear the 
leaſt Ground to imagine them o have any 
thing elſe in their Nature, which , a 
different Rule or Courſe of Action 
MAR REIN) alſo in acting thus would 
act ſuitably to their whole Nature, if no 
more were to be ſaid of Man's Nature, than 
what has been now ſaid; if That, as it is 4 
true, were alſo a compleat, ae 
count of our Nature. 

Bor That is not a compleat — of 
Man's Nature. Some what further muſt be 
brought in to give us an adequate Notion of 
it; namely, that one of thoſe Principles of 
Action, Conſcience or Reflection, com- 
pared with the reſt as they all ſtand together 
in the Nature of Man, plainly bears upon it 
Marks of Authority over all the reſt, and 
claims the abſolute Direction of them all, to 
allow or forbid their Gratification : A Pic. 
approbation of Reflection being in itſelf a 

Principle manifeſtly ſuperiour to a mere Prg- 
. And the Concluſion is, that to 
| b 2 | Mow 
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allow no more to this ſuperiour Principle: or 
Part of our Nature, than to other Parts; to 
let it govern and guide only occaſionally in 
common with the reſt, as its Turn happens 
to come, from the Temper and Circum- 
ſtances one happens to be in; this is not to 
act conformably to the Conſtitution of Man: 
Neither can any Human Creature be ſaid to 
act conformably to his Conſtitution of Na- 
ture, unleſs he allows to that ſuperiour Prin- 
ciple the abſolute Authority which is due to 
it. And this Concluſion is abundantly con- 
firmed from hence, that one may determine 
what Courſe of Action the Oeconomy of 
Man's Nature requires, without ſo 0 as 
knowing in what Degree of Strength the 
ſeveral Principles prevail, or which of them 
have actually the greateſt Influence. 

Tur practical Reaſon of inſiſting ſo mach 
| this natural Authority of the Principle 
of Reflection or Conſcience is, that it ſeems 
in great Meaſure overlooked by many, who 
are by no Means the worſe ſort of Men. Tis 
thought ſufficient to abſtain from groſs Wick- 
edneſs, and to be humane and kind to ſuch 
as happen to come in their Way, Whereas 
in reality the very Conſtitution of our Na- 
ture requires, that we bring our whole Con- 
duct before this ſuperior Faculty; wait its 
Determination; enforce upon ourſelyes its 
en, and _ it * Buſineſs of our 

Lives, 
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Lives, as it is abſolutely the whole Buſineſs 
of a Moral Agent, to conform ourſelyes to it. 


This is the true Meaning of that ancient Pre- 


. Reverence thy Self. 
Tux not taking into Confideration this 


Aumbority,c which is implied in the Idea 


of reflex Approbation or Diſapprobation, 
ſeems a material Deficiency or Omiſſion in 


Lord Sbaſtibury's Inquiry concerning Virtus. 
He has ſhewn beyond all Contradiction, 
that Virtue is naturally the Intereſt or 
Happineſs, and Vice the Miſery of ſuch a 
Creature as Man, placed in the Circum- 
ſtances which we are in this World. But 
ſuppoſe there are particular Exceptions; a 
Caſe which this Author was unwilling to 
put, and yet ſurely it is to be put: Or ſup- 
poſe a Caſe which He, bas put and deter- 
mined, that of a Sceptick not convinced of 
this happy Tendency of Virtue, or being 
of a+ contrary. Opinion. His Determination 
is, that twould be without: Remedy *, One 
may ſay more explicitly, that, leaving out 
the Authority of reflex Approbation or Diſ- 
approbation, ſuch an one would be under an 
Obligation to act vicioully,; ſince Intereſt, 


2 own Happineſs, is a manifeſt Obliga- 


and, there; is not ſuppoſed to be any 
other Obligation in the Caſe. But does it 


959 74 3 7 much 
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« much mend the Matter, to take in that 
« natural Authority of Reflection? There 
& indeed would be an Obligation to 'Vir- 
© tue; but would not the Obligation from 
« ſuppoſed Intereſt on the fide of Vice re- 
% main?” If it ſhould, yet to be under 
two contrary Obligations, 1. . under none 
at all, would not be exactly the fame, at to 
be under a formal Obligation to be Vicious 
or to be in Circumſtances in which the Con- 
ſtitution of Man's Nature plainly required, 
that Vice ſhould be preferr'd, But the 
Obligation on the ſide of Intereſt really does 
not . For the natural Authority of the 
Principle of Reflection, is an Obligation the 
moſt near and intimate, the moſt certain and 
known : Whereas the contrary Obligation 
can at the utmoſt appear no more than pro- 
bable ; ſince no Man can be certain in any 
thinoifiances, that Vice is his Intereſt in 
the preſent World, much leſs can he be cer- 
tain againſt another: And thus the certain 
and de- 
ſtroy the uncertain one; which yet would 
have been of real Force without the former. 

In Truth the taking in this Confidera- 
tion, totally changes the whole ſtate of the 
Caſe; and ſhews, what this Author does 
not ſcem to have been aware of, that the 
greateſt Degree of Scepticiſm which He 
thought roſtile will ſtill leave Men 3 | 
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the ſtricteſt Moral Obligations, whatever 
ir 


their Opinion be concerning the Happineſs 
of Virtue. For that Mankind upon Reflecti- 
on felt an Approbation of what was Good, 
and Diſapprobation of the Contrary, He 
thought a plain Matter of Fact, as it un- 
doubtedly is, which none could deny, but 
from mere Affectation. Take in then that 
Authority and Obligation, which is a con- 
ſtituent Part of this reflex Approbation, and 
it will undeniably follow, though a Man 
d doubt of every thing elſe, yet, that 
he would flill remain under the neareſt and 
molt certain Obligation to the Practice of 
Virtue an Obligation implied in the very 
Idea of Virtue, in the very Idea of reflex Ap- 
And how little Influence ſoever this 
Obligation alone, can be expected to have in 
Fact upon Mankind, yet one, may appeal 
even to Intereſt and Self- love, and aſk, ſince + 
from Man's Nature, Condition, and the 
Shortneſs of Life, ſo little, ſo very little in- 
deed, can poſſibly in any Caſe be gained by 
Vice; whether it be ſo prodigious a thing to 
ſacrifice that little, to the moſt intimate of 
all Obligations; and which a Man cannot 
tranſgreſs without being Self- condemned, 
and, unleſs he has corrupted his Nature, 
without, real Self-diflike : This Queſtion 1 
lay may be asked, even 


* 
” 
=. 
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upon Suppolition that 
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the Proſpect of a future Life were ever ſo 
uncertain. 0000 
Tur Obſeryation that Man is thus by his 
very Nature a Law to himſelf, purſued to 
its juſt Conſequences, is of the utmoſt Im- 
| | rtance ; becauſe from it 'twill follow; that 
| though Men ſhould, through Stupidity or 
Speculative Scepticiſm, be ignorant of or 
diſbelieve any Authority in the Univerſe to 
puniſh the Violation of this Law); yet, if 
there ſhould be ſuch Authority, they would 
be as really liable to Puniſhment, as though 
they had been before-hand convinced, that 
ſuch Puniſhment would follow. For in 
whatever Senſe we underſtand Juſtice, even 
ſuppoſing, what I think would be very pre- 
* ſumptuous to aſſert, that the End of Di- 
vine Puniſhment is no other than that of 
civil Puniſhment, namely, to prevent future 
Miſchief; upon this bold Suppoſition, Ig- 
norance or Diſbelief of the Sanction would 
by no Means exempt even from this Juſtice: 
Becauſe it is not Foreknowledge of the 
Puniſhment, which renders obnoxious to it; 
but merely Violating a known Obliga- 
tion. 

Ax p here it comes in one's Way to take 
Notice of a manifeſt Error or Miſtake, in the 
Author now cited, unleſs perhaps he has in- 
cautiouſly exprefied himſelf ſo as to be miſ- 
underſtood ; namely, that i? is Malice 2 

| 7 an 
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not | Goodneſs, which can make ut 
75 es „ Whereas in Reality, Goodneſs is 
+ batural and juſt Object of the wes. 


Fear to an ill Man, Malice may be appeaſed 
or ſatiated ; Humour may change: But 


Goodneſs is a fixt, ſteady, immoveable Prin- 


ple of Action. If either of the former 
holds the Sword of Juſtice, there is plainly 
Ground for the greateſt of Crimes to hope 
for Impunity: But if it be Goodneſs, there 
can be no poſſible Hope, whilſt the Reaſons 


of Things, or the Ends of Government, 


call for Puniſhment. Thus every one ſees 
how much greater Chance of Impunity, an 
ill Man has, in a partial Admimiſtration, 


than in a juſt and upright one, It is faid - 


that the Intereſt or Good f the Whok, 
muſt be the Intereſt of the univerſal Being, 
and that He can have no other, Be it ſo. 


This Author has proved, that Vice is natu- 


rally the Miſery of Mankind in this World. 
Conſequently it was for the Good of the 
Whole, that it ſhould be ſo, What Shadow 


of Reaſon then is there to affert, that this 


may not be the Caſe hereafter? Danger of 


future Puniſhment (and if there be Danger, 


there is Ground of Fear) no more ſuppoſes 
Malice, than IVE -picſent F 0k of Paniſh- 
ment does. 


Tur 


. Charact. V. I. p. 35. 
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Tur Sermon upon the Character of Ba- 
E and that «pon Self -Deceit bath re- 
late to one Subject. I am perſuaded, that a 
v y great Part, of the Wickedneſs of the 
World, is, one Way or other, owing to the 
Self. partiality, Self- flattery and Self-deceit 
endeavoured there to be laid open and ex- 
plained, Tis to be obſerved amongſt Per- 
Ions of the loweſt Rank, in Proportion to 
their Compaſs of T as much as 
amongſt Men of Education and Improve- 
ment. It ſeems, that People are capable of 
being thus artful with Themſelves, in Pro- 
portion as they are capable of being ſo with 
Others. Thoſe who have taken Notice that 
there is really ſuch a Thing, natnely, plain 
Falſeneſs and Inſincerity in Men with Re- 
gard to Themſelves, will readily ſee the 
Drift and Deſign of theſe Diſcourſes: And 
nothing, that I can add, will explain the 
Deſign of them to him, who has not before- 
hand remarked, at leaſt, ſomewhat of the 
Character. And yet, the Admonitions they 
contain, may be as much, wanted by ſuch 
Perſon, as by Others; for 'tis to qe 
that a Man may be intirely poſſeſs d by this 
Unfairneſs of Mind, without having the leaft 
ſpeculative Notion what the Thing is, 
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Ts H 2 iy given * 1 in 
dhe Eighth aye is introductory to the 
following one Forgiuemeſe of Aniu- 
#465, It may — ted to ſome, 
ot firſt fight, a ſtrange — that Injury 
is the only natural Object of ſettled Reient- 
ment, or that Men do not in Fact roeſent 
deliberately any thing but under this Apr 
pearanee of Injury, But I muſt deſire the 
Reader not to take any Aſſertion alone by 
itſelf, but to conſider the whole of what is 
ſaid upon it: Becauſe this is neceſſary, not 
only in order to judge of the Truth of it, 
but often, ſuch is ihe Nature of Language, 
0 ſes the very Meaning of the Aſſertion 
Perticulorly as t this, Joh and Injuſtice x, 
in the Sermon itſelf, explained to mean, 
not only the more groſs and ſhocking In- 
ſtances of Wickednel, but alſo — 
Scorn, Neglect, any fort of diſagrecable Be- 
haviour towards a Periop, which he thinks 
other than what is due to him, - And the 
general Notion of Injury ar Wrong, (plainly 
comprehends. this, theugh the Words arc 

ly confined to the higher Degrees of it. 
go os VENESS of Injuries is one of 
the very few moral Obligations which has 
been diſputed, - But the Proof that it is 
really an Obligation, what our Nature: and 
require, ſeems my obvious, were 
it 
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it only from the Conſideration that Revenge 
is doing Harm merely for Harm's fake.” And 
as to the Love of our Enemies: Reſentment 
cannot ſuperſede the Obligation to univerſal 
Benevolence, unleſs they are in the Nature 


of the thing I which they pony. 


are not “. 
TuS Divine Precept, to forgive Inju- 
ries and love our Enemies, though to be met 
with in Gentile Moraliſts, yet is in a peculiar 
Senſe a Precept of Chriſtianity ; as our Sa- 
viour has inſiſted more upon it, than u 

any other fingle Virtue. One Reaſon of 
this doubtleſs is, that it ſo peculiarly be- 
comes an imperfect, faulty Creature. But 
it may be obſerved alſo, that a virtuous 
Temper of Mind, Conſciouſneſs of Inno- 
cence and good Meaning towards every bo- 
dy, and a ſtrong Feeling of Injuſtice and In- 
jury, may itſelf, ſuch is the Imperfection of 
our Virtue, lead a Perſon to violate this 
Obligation, ir he be not upon his Guard. And 
it may well be ſuppoſed, that this is another 
Reaſon why it is ſo much inſiſted upon by 
am 8 who knew what was in Man. 


1711 


a 1 H E chief Deſign of the Eleventh Diſ- 
courſe is to ſtate the Notion of Self- love and 
Diſintereſtedneſs, in Order to ſhew that Be- 
nevolence 
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nevolence is not more unfriendly. to Self- 
love, than any other particular Affection 
whatever. There is a ſtrange. Affectation in. 
many People of explaining away all particu». 
lar Affections, and repreſenting; the whole 
of Life as nothing but one continued Exer- 
ciſe of Self- loye. Hence ariſes that ſur- 
prizing Confuſion and Perplexity in th 
Epicureans *: of old, Hobbs, the Author of 
Reflexions Sentences et Maxims Morales, 
and this whole Sett of Writers; the Confu- 
ſion of calling Actions intereſted which are 
done in Contradiction to the moſt manifeſt 
known Intereſt, merely for the Gratification 
of a preſent Paſſion. Now all this Confu- 
ſion might eaſily be avoided, by ſtating to 
Ourſelves wherein the Idea of Self. love in 
general conſiſts, as diſtinguiſhed from all par- 
ticular Movements towards particular ex- 

ternal Objects; the Appetites of Senſe, Re- 
ſentment, Compaſſion, Curioſity, Ambition, 
| and 


One need only look into Torguatus's Account of the 
Epicurean Syſtem, in Cicers's firlt Book De Finibus, to ſee, 
in what a ſurprizing Manner this was done by Them. Thus 
the Deſire of Praiſe, and of being beloved, he explains to be 
no other than Defire'of Safety; Regard to our Country, 
even in the moſt virtuous Character, to be nothing but Re- 
rd to Ourſelyes. - The Auther of Reflexions &c. Morales 
ays, Curioſity proceeds from Intereſt or Pride ; which Pride 
alſo would doubtleſs have been explained to be Self- love. 
Pag. 85. Ed, 1725. As if there were no ſuch Paſſions i 
Mankind, as Deſire of Eſteem, or of being Beloved, or o 
Knowledge. Hibb;'s Account of the Aﬀettions of Good-will 
and Pity, are Inſtances of the fame Kindl. 1 
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and the reſt . When this is done, if th 
Words Seilſſ and Iereſted cannot be parted: 
with, but muſt be applied to every thingy 
yet, to avoid ſach total Confufion of all 
Language, let the Diſtinction be made by! 
Epithets: And the firſt may be called oo 
or ſettled Selfiſhneſs, and the other paſſio- 
nate or fenfual Selfiſnneſs. But the moſt 
natural Way of ſpeaking plainly is, to call 
the firſt only, Self-love, and the Actions 
proceeding from it, Intereſted : And ts ſuy 
of the latter, that they are not Love to Our 
ſelves, but Movements towards ſormewhat 
external: Honour, Power, the Harm ol 
Good of Another: And that the Purſuit of 
theſe external Objects, ſo far as it proceeds 
from theſe Movements (for it may proceed 
from Self-Jove +) is no- otherwiſe intereſted; 
than as Action of every Creature mult; 
from the Nature of the thing, be; for nd 
one can act but from a Deſire, or Choice, of 
Preference of his own. 

_. SELF-Love and any particular Paſſion 
may be joined together ; and from this 
Complication, it becomes - impoſſible in 
numberleſs Inſtances to determine preciſely, 
how far an Action, perhaps even of one's 
own, has for its Principle general Self- love, 
or ſome particular Paſſion, But this need 
create no Confuſion in the Ideas —— 
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of Self. love and particular Paſſions. We 
diſtinctly diſcern what one is, and what the 
other are: though we may be uncertain how 

far one or the other influences us. And 
though from this Uncertainty, it cannot but 
be, that there will be different Opinions con- 
cerning Mankind, as mare or leſs governed 
by Intereſt ; and ſome will aſcribe Actions 
to Self-love, which Others will -afcribe to 
1 Paſſions : Vet tis abſurd tb 
ankind are wholly actuated by either; 
fince tis manifeſt that both have their Influ- | 
ence.” For as on the one Hand, Men form a 
| envy Notion of Intereſt, ſome placing it | 
one Thing, and ſome in another, and have 
a confiderable Regard to it throughout the 
Courſe of their Life, which is 'owing ta Self. 
love; fo on the other Hand, they are often | 
ſet on Work by the particular Paſfions them- | 
ſelves, and a conſiderable Part of Life is i 
ſpent” in the actual Gratification of them, = 
i. e. is employed, not by Sell. love, but by 3 
the Paſſions. | 
BESTIDEõGO, the we Miet b 
Purſuit, neceffarily pre-ſuppoſes particular | 
Paftions or Appetites ; fince the very Idea of 
Intereſt or Happineſs conſiſts i in this, that an | 
Appetite or Affection enjoys its Object, "Tis 
not becauſe we love Ourſelves that we find 
Delight in ſuch and ſuch Objects, but be- 
Wile we have N Affection 9 
| them. 


. 


n , 
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them. Take away theſe Affections, and you 
leave Self- love abſolutely nothing at all o 
employ itſelf about; no End or Object for 
it to purſue, excepting only that of avoiding 
Pain. Indeed the Epicureans, who main- 
tained that Abſence of Pain, was the higheſt 


Happineſs, might, conſiſtently. with them 


ſelves, deny all Affection, and, if they had 
ſo pleaſed, every ſenſual 2 too: But 
the very Idea of Intereſt. or Happineſs othe! 
than Abſence of Pain, implies particular Aps 
petites or Paſſions; theſe being neceſlary to 
conſtitute That Intereſt or Happineſs. 
Tux Obſervation that Benevolence is no 
more diſintereſted than any of the common 

rticular Paſſions +, ſeems in itſelf worth 
* taken notice of; but is inſiſted up- 
on to obviate that Scorn,, which one ſee 
riſing upon the Faces of People who are 16 
to know the World, when Mention is made 
of a diſintereſted, generous or publick-ſpirited 
Action. The Truth of that Obſervation 
might be made appear, in a. more- formal 
Manner of Proof: For whoever will confi- 
der all the poſſible. Reſpects and Rela- 


tions which any particular Affection can 


have to Self-love and private Intereſt, will 
I think, ſee demonſtrably, that Benevolence 
is not in any Reſpe& more at Variance with 
Selt-love, than any other particular Pro 
| ˖1 
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on whatever, but that it is in every Reſpect, 

at leaſt, as friendly to i. 

| Ir the Obſervation be true, it follows, 

= that Self-Love and Benevolence, Virtue and 

W Intereſt, are not to be oppoſed, but only to 

be diſtinguiſhed from each other; in the 

fame Way as Virtue and any other particu · 

lar Affection, Love of Arts, ſuppoſe, are to 

be diſtinguiſhed. Every thing is What it is, 

and not another Thing. The Goodneſs or 

Badneſs of Actions does not ariſe from hence, 

that the Epithet, intereſted or diſintereſted, 

may be applied to them, any more than that 

any other indifferent Epithet, ſuppoſe inqui- 
ſitive or jealous, may or may not be applied 
to them; not from their being attended 

with preſent or future Pleaſute or Pain; hut 
from their being what they are: Namely, 
what becomes ſuch Creatures as we are, 
what the State of the Caſe requires, or the 
contrary, Or in other Words, we may 
judge and determine, that an Action is mo- 
rally Good or Evil, before we ſo much as 
conſider, whether it be intereſted of diſin- 
tereſted, This Conſideration no more comes 
in to determine, whether an Action be vir- 
tuous, than to determine whether it be re- 
ſentful. Self- love in its due Degree is as 
juſt and morally Good, as any Affection 


whatever. Benevolence towards F 
and 


Perſons may be to a Degree of 
: 
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and ſo be blameable: And Diſintereſtedneſd 
is ſo far from being in itſelf commendable, 


2 


that the utmoſt poſſible Depravity, which 
we can in Imagination n chat of 
diſintereſted Cruelty. - 
N=17# #8 does there appear any Res- 
ſon to , wiſh Self- love were weaker in the 
Generality of the World, chan it is. The 
22 which it has, ſeems plainly owing 
to its being conſtant and habitual, which ft 
cannot but be, and not to the Degree ot 
Strength of it. Every Caprice df tie Ima- 
ination, every Curioſity of the Under. 
nding, every Affection of the Heart, is pet- 
petually howling its Weaknebs, by prevailing 
it, Men daily, hourly acrifice the great 

eſt known — to Fancy, Inquilitiyeneds; 
Love or Hatred, any vagrant Inclination, 
The Thing to be lamented i is, not that Man 
have ſo great Regard to their own Good of 
Intereſt in the preſent World, for they have 
not enough ® ; but that they have lo little to 
the Good of Others. And this ſeems plainly 
owing to their being ſo much engaged in the 
Gratifieation of particular Paſſions unfriend- 
ly to Benevolence, and which happen to 
be moſt prevalent in them, much more than 
to Self-love, As a Proof of this may he Ob. 
ſerved, that there is no Character more void 
of F riendſhip, Gratitude, natural Affecli- 


on, 
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on, Love to their Country, common Juſtice, 
or more equally and uniformly hard- heart 
ed, than the abandoned in, what. is called, 
the Way of Pleaſure —— hard-hearted and 
totally without Feeling in Behalf of Others; 
except when they cannot eſcape the Sight 
of Diſtreſs, and ſo are interrupted by it in 
their Pleaſures. And yet it is rigiculous to 
call ſuch an abandoned Courſe of Pleaſure 
intereſted, when the Perſon engaged in it 
—_— before-hand, and goes on under the 
Feeling and Apprehenſion, that it will be as 
. as to thoſe who depend 
8 the Whole, if the Generality of 
Mankind were to cultivate within them- 
ſelves the Principle of Self- love; if they 
were to accuſtom themſelves often to ſet 
dewn and conſider, what was the greateſt 
Happineſs they were capable of attaining far 
themſelves in this Life, and if Self-love were 
ſo ſtrong and prevalent, as that they would 
unif e this their ſuppoſed chief 
te | Good, without being diverted 
from at by any particular Paſſion ; it would 
manifeſtly prevent numberleſs Follies and 
Vices. This was in a great Meaſure the 
Epicurean Sy ſtem of Philoſophy, It is in- 
deed by no Means the religious, or even 
moral Inſtitution of Life.” Yet, with all the 
Miſtakes Men would fall into about Intereſt, 
: 8 it 
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it would be lefs miſchievous, than the Ex- 
1 EB of mere Appetite, Will and 
Pleaſure ; For certainly Self-love, though 


confined to the Intereſt of this Life, is, of 


the two, a much better Guide than Paſſion *, 


which has abſolutely no Bound nor Mea- 


ſure, but what is ſet to it by this Self- love, 
or Moral Conſiderations. Kink 
FROM the Diſtinction above made be- 
tween Self. love, and the ſeveral particular 


Principles or Affections in our Nature, we 


may ſee how good Ground there was for that 


Aſſertion, maintained by the ſeveral ancient 


Schools of Philoſophy, againſt the Epicurean, 
namely, that Virtue is to be purſued as an 
End, eligible in and for itſelf. For, if there 
be any Principles or Affections in the Mind, 
of Man diſtinct from Self-love, that the 
Things thoſe Principles tend towards, or that 


the Objects of thoſe Affections are, each of 


them, in themſelves eligible, to be purſued 
upon its own Account, and to be reſted in 
as an End, is implied in the very Idea of ſuch 
Principle or Affection +. They indeed af- 


ſerted much higher Things of Virtue, and 


with very good Reaſon ; but to ſay thus much 
of it, that it is to be purſued for itſelf, is to 
ſay no more of it, than may truly be faid of 
the Object of every natural Affection what- 
ever. 


TEE 


Sy ® Pag. 39. | + p. 265. 


_ _T n E-Queſtion, which was a few Years 

ago diſputed in France, concerning the Love 

of God, which was there called Enthuſiaſm, 
as it will every where by the Generality of 
the World; this Queſtion I fay, anſwers in 
Religion, to that old one in Morals now 
mentioned. And both of them are, I think, 
fully .determined by the fam Obſervation, 
namely, that the very Nature of Affection, 
the Idea itſelf, neceſſarily implies reſting in 
its Object as an End. 

I $HALL not here add any thing further, 

to what I have faid in the two Diſcourſes 
that moſt important Subject, but only 
this: That if we are conſtituted ſuch fort 

of Creatures, as from our very Nature, to 

feel certain Affections or Movements of | 
Mind, upon the Sight or Contemplation of 4 
the meaneſt inanimate Part of the Creation, | 
for the Flowers of the Field have their Beau- 

ty ; certainly there muſt be ſomewhat due to 

Him Himſelf, who is the Author and Cauſe 

of all Things; who is more intimately pre- 

ſent to us, than any thing elſe can be, and 

with whom we have a nearer and more con- 

ſtant Intercourſe, than we can have with any 


Creature : There muſt be ſome Movements i" 
of Mind and Heart which correſpond to his 
Perfections, or of which thoſe Perfections I 
are the natural Object. And that when we | 


. PREFACE. 

are command d to /ove the Lord our God, 

' apith all aur Heert, aud with ell dur Mind. | 
and with all dur Saul; ſome what more muſt 
be meant than merely, that we live in Hope 
of Rewards, or Fear of Punifhments from 
Him; ſome what mote thad this muſt be in- 
tended: Though theſe Regards themfolvey. 
are moſt juſt and teaſonable, and Abſolutely 
neceſſary to be often ocoliecod, in n 2 
World el 151% 


Ir ay . i& to. advert 5 
Reader, that he is not to look for an 1. 
cular Reaſon for the Choice of — ; 
Part of theſe Diſcourſes ; their being taken 
from amongſt many Others, preached in the 
fame Place, toned oh Courſe of Eight Yeats, 
being in great Meaſure daa Nekher 
is he to expect to find 
between than 


* 


Thought and Deſign, which will always be 


i found in the Writings of the fame Peron, 
1 when he writes web A and in 
| Earneſt. 


il  Hanbope, Sept, the 16th 252g. 
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Ro M. Xii. 4, 8. 
For as we have many Members in one Bo- 
dy, and all Members have not the ſame 
2 Office : : So we being many are one Body 


in Chriſt, and every one Members one of 
another. 


Teſtament have all of them I. 
a particular Reference to WWW 
the Condition and Uſages 
of the Chriſtian World at 
the Time'they were writ- 
ten. Therefore as they cannot be thorough- 
ly underſtood, unleſs that Condition *and 
thoſe Uſages are known and attended to: 
| B | ſo 
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Sz x NM. ſo further, though they be known, yet if 
J. they be diſcontinued or changed ; Exhorta- 
tons, Precepts, and Illuftrations of things, 
which refer to ſuch Circumftances now cea- 
| ſed or altered, cannot at this Time be urged 
in that Manner, and with that Force which 
they were to the Primitive Chriſtians, + Thus 
the Text now before us, in its firft Intent 
and Deſign, relates to the decent Manage- 
ment of thoſe extraordinary Gifts which 
were then in the Church *, but which are 
now totally ceaſed, And even as to the 
Alluſion that wwe. are one Body in Chriſt ; 
though what the Apoſtle here intends is e- 
qually true of Chriftians in all Circum- 
_ ſtances; and the Conſideration of it is plain- 
ly ſtill an additienal Motive, over and above 
moral Conſiderations, to the Diſcharge of 
the ſeveral Duties and Offices of a Chriſtian : 
Yet it is manifeſt this Alluſion muſt have ap- 
peared with much greater Force to thoſe, who 
by the many Difficulties they went through 
for the fake of their Religion, were led to 
keep always in View the Relation they ſtood 
in to their Saviour, who” had undergone 
the fame; to thoſe, who from the Idola- 
tries of all around them, and their ill Treat- 
5 ment, 


Oer. a5 
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tent, were taught to conſider themſelves 8 E x Ms 
as not of the World in which they lived, I. 
but as a diſtinct Society of themſelves; with SWWV 
Laws, and Ends, and Principles of Life and | 
Action, quite contraty to thoſe which the 
World profeſs'd themſelves at that Time 
influenced by, Hence the Relation of a 
Chriſtian was by them conſidered as nearer 
than that of Affinity and Blood; and they 
almoſt literally eſteemed themſelves as Mem- 
bers one of another, | | 
Ir cannot indeed poflibly be denied, 
that our being God's Creatures, and Virtue 
being the natural Law we are born under, 
and the whole Conſtitution of Man being 
plainly adapted to it, are prior Obligations 
to Piety and Virtue, than the Confideration 
that God ſent his Son into the World ta 
fave it, and the Motives which ariſe from 
the peculiar Relation of Chriſtians, as Mem- 
bers one of another under Chriſt our Head: 
However, though all this be allowed, as it 
expreſly is by the inſpired Writers ; yet 'tis 
manifeſt that Chriſtians at the Time of the 
Revelation, and immediately after, could not 
but infiſt moſtly upon Conſiderations of this 
latter Kind, 
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ERM. THESE Obſervations ſhow the bY 
I. particular Reference of the Text; 57 8 the 
peculiar Force with which the Thing intend- 
ed by the Alluſion in it muſt have been felt 
by the primitive Chriſtian World. They 
likewiſe afford a Reaſon for treating it at 
this Time in a more general Way. 

TAE Relation, which the ſeveral Parts or 
Mena of the natural Body have to each 
other and to the whole Body, is here compared 
to the Relation which each particular Perſon 
in Society has to other particular Perſons and 
to the whole Society: And the latter is in- 
tended to be illuſtrated by the former. And 
if there be a Likeneſs between theſe two 
Relations, the Conſequence is obvious : that 
the latter ſhows us we were intended to do 
good to others, as the former ſhows us that 
the ſeveral Members of the natural Bo- 
dy were intended to be Inſtruments of 
Good to each other and to the whole Bo- 
dy. But as there is ſcarce any Ground for 

a Compariſon between Society and the mere 
material Body, this without the Mind being 
a dead unactive Thing; much leſs can the 
Compariſon be carried to any length. And 
ſince the Apoſtle ſpeaks of the ſeveral Mem- | 

bers as having, diſtinct Offices, which im- 

r « is plics | 
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jts Members, to ſubſtitute the whole Na- 
ture of Man, and all the variety of inter- 
nal Principles which belong to it. And 
then the Compariſon will be between the 
Nature of Man as reſpecting Self, and tend- 
.ing to private Good, his own Preſervation 
and Happineſs ; and the N ature of Man as 
having reſpe& to Society, and tending to 
promote publick Good, the Happineſs of 
that Society, Theſe Ends do indeed perfect- 
ly coincide ; and to aim at publick and pri- 
vate Good are ſo far from being inconſiſtent, 
that they mutually promote each other : 
Yet in the following Diſcourſe they muſt be 
conſidered as entirely diſtinct ; otherwiſe the 
Nature of Man as tending to one, or as 
| tending to the other, cannot be compared. 
There can no Compariſon be made, without 
conſidering the Things compared as e 
and different. 
FR 0M this Review and Compariſon of the 
Nature of Man as reſpecting Self, and as re- 
ſpecting Society, it will plainly appear, that 
there are as real and the ſame kind of Indi- 
cations in Humane Nature, that wwe were 
made for Society and to do good to our Fel. 
B 3 | 45 laws 


Slies the Mind; it cannot be thought an un-SE KI 
allowable Liberty; inſtead of the Body and * 
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BE RMI. lou- creatures; as that we were intended 1g 
J. tale Care of our own Life and Health and 
VV private Good : and that the ſame Objectiuns 
lie againſt one of theſe Afſertions, as againſt 
the other, For 3 
Fir/t, Tuxkx is a natural Principle of Be- 
ne volence“ in Man; which is in ſome Degree 
to Society, what Self-love is to the Indivi- 
dual. 


* Suppoſe a Man of Learning to be writing a grave Book up- 
| on Humane Nature, and to ſhew in ſeveral Parts of it that he 
=_— had an Inſight into the Subject he was confidering : Amongſt 
other things, the following one would require to be accounted 
=_ ' | for ; The Appearance of Benevolence or Good-will in Men 
—_ ' towards each other in the Inftances of Natural Relation, and 
1 in others +. Cautious of being deceived with outward Show, 
| he retires within himſelf to ſee exactly, what That is in the 
| Mind of Man from whence this. Appearance proceeds; and, 
4 upon deep Reflection, aſſerts the Principle in the Mind to be 
only the Love of Power, and Delight in the Exereiſe of it. 
Would not every Body think here was a Miſtake of one Word 
for another? That the Philoſopher was contemplating and ac- 
counting for ſome other Humane A#ions, ſome other Behavi- 
our of Man to Man? And could any one be thoroughly fatif- - 
fied, that what is commonly called Benevolence or Good-will - 
was really the Affection meant, but only by being made to 
pnderftand that this Learned Perſon had a general Hypotheſis, 
to which the Appearance of Good- will could no otherwiſe be 
reconciled? That what has this Appearance is often nothing 
bat Ambition ; That Delight in Superiority often (ſuppoſe al- 
ways) mixes itſelf with Benevolence, only makes it more ſpe- 
cious to call it Ambition than Hunger, of the two: Put in 
reality that Paſſion does no more account for the whole Ap- 
pearances of Good-will, than this Appetite does, Is there not 
gften the Appearance of one Man's wiſhing that Good to 
55 | Another, 
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dual.” And if there be in Mankind any 8ER 
Diſpoſition. to Friendſhip ; If there be any I. 


ſuch thing as Ras Wa for Compaſſion'/ WW. 
B 4 is 


Ab which he knows himſelf unable to procure him: 
and rejoycing in it, though beſtowed by a third Perſon? And 
can Love of Power any way poſſibly come in to account for 
this Deſire or Delight? Is there not often the Appearance of 
Mens diſtinguiſhing between two_or more Perſons, preferring 
one before another to do good to, in Caſes where Love of 
Power cannot in the leaſt account for the Diſtinction and Pre- 
ference? For this Principle can no otherwiſe diſtinguiſh be- 
tween Objects, than as it is a greater Inſtance and Exertion of 
Power to do good to one rather than to another. Again, Sup- 
poſe Good-will in the Mind of Man to be nothing but De- 
light in the exerciſe of Power; Men might indeed be re- 
firained by diftant and accidental Conſiderations 3 but theſe 
Reſtraints being removed, they would have a Diſpoſition to, 
and Delight in Miſchief as an Exerciſe and Proof of Power ; 
And this Diſpoſition and Delight would ariſe from or be the 
fame Principle in the Mind, as a Diſpoſition to and Delight in 
Charity. Thus Cruelty, as diſtinct from Envy and Reſent- 
| ment, would be exactly the ſame in the Mind of Man a8 
= Good-will; That one tends to the Happineſs, the other to the 
Miſery of our Fellow-Creatures, is it ſeems merely an acci- - 
dental Circumſtance, which the Mind has not the leaſt Re- 
gard to. Theſe are the Abſurdities which even Men of Capa- 
city run into, when they have occaſion to belie their Nature, 
and will perverſely diſclaim that Image of God which was 
originally ſtamped upon it; the Traces of which, however 
faint, are plainly diſcernible upon the Mind of Man. + Hobbs 
of Human Nature, c. 9. $17. 
If any Perſon can in earneſt doubt, whether there be ſuch 3 
thing as Good-will in one Man towards another; (for the 
is not concerning either the Degree or Extenſiveneſs 
of it, but concerning the Affection itſelf; ) let it be obſerved, 
that Whether Man be thus, thus, or tberwiſe conflituted, What is the - 
| inward 


Fl 
| 
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8 N11. 5 momentary Love; if there be any ſuch 
1. g 
it there be any Affection in Humane Na- 
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thing as the paternal or filial AﬀcAions ; ; 


ture, the Object and End of which is the 


Good of another; this is itſelf Benevolence, 


or the Love of another. Be it ever ſo ſhort, 
be it in ever ſo low a Degree, or ever ſo un- 
happily confined; it proves the Aſſertion, 

94" | 75 r. 


inward Frame in this Particular, is a mere Queſtion of Fact or 
natural Hiſtory, not proveable immediately by Reaſon. It is 


therefore to be judged of and determined in the ſame way 


other Facts or Matters of Natural Hiſtory are: By appealing 
to the external Senſes, or inward Perceptions, reſpectively, as 
the Matter under Conſideration is cognizable by one or the 


other: By arguing from acknowledged Facts and Actions; 
for a great Number of Actions of the ſame Kind, in different 


Circumſtances, and reſpecting different Objects, will prove, 
to a Certainty, what Principles they do not, and, to the 
greateſt Probability, what Principles they do proceed from : 
And laſtly, by the Teſtimony of Mankind. Now that there is 
ſome Degree of Benevolence amongſt Men, may be as ſtrong- 
ly and plainly proved in all theſe Ways, as it could poſſibly 
be proved, ſuppoſing there was this Affection in our Nature, 
And ſhould any one think fit to aſſert, that Reſentment in 
the Mind of Man was abſolutely nothing but reaſonable Con- 
cern for our own Safety; the Falſity of this, and what is the 
real Nature of that Paſſion, could be ſhewn in no other Ways 
than thoſe in which it may be ſhewn, that there is ſuch a 
thing in /ome Degree as real Good-will in Man towards Man. 
It is ſufficient that the Seeds of it be implanted in our Na- 
ture by God, There is, it is owned, much left for us to do 
upon our own Heart and Temper ; to cultivate, to improve» 


to call it forth, tq exerciſe it in a ſteady, uniform Manner, 
This is our Work: This is Virtue and Religion. 
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and points out what we were deſigned for, 8x g ws 
as really as though it were in a higher De- I. 
gree and more extenſive. I muſt however 
remind you, that though Benevolence and 
Self-love are different ; though the former 
tends moſt directly to publick Good, and 
the latter to private: Yet they are ſo per- 
fectly coincident, that the greateſt Satisfac- 
tions to our ſelves depend upon our having 
Benevolence in a due Degree; and that 
Self-love is one chief Security of our right 
Behaviour towards Society. It may be add- 
ed, that their mutual coinciding, ſo that we 
can ſcarce promote one without the other, 
is equally a Proof that we were made for 
Secondly, T u 1 s will further appear from 
obſerving that the ſeveral Paſions and A 
fections, which are diſtinct “ both from Be- 
nevolence 


® Every Body makes a Diſtinction between Self-love, and 
the ſeveral particular Paſſions, Appetites, and Aﬀe&tions; and 
yet they are often confounded again. That they are totally 
different will be ſeen by any one who will diſtinguiſh between 
the Paſſions and Appetites themſelves, and endeawouring after the 
Means of their Gratification. Conſider the Appetite of Hun- 
ger, and the Defire of Eſteem: Theſe being the Occaſion both 
of Pleaſure and Pain, the cooleſt Se/f-lowe, as well as the Ap- 
petites and Paſſions themſelves, may put us upon making Uſe 
of the proper Methods of obtaining that Pleaſure, and avoiding 


that 
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BR M.nevolence and Self. love, do in general con- 
I. tribute and lead us to public Good, as really 
as to private. It might be thought too mi- 


nute and particular, and would carry us too 


great a length, to diſtinguiſh between and 
compare together the ſeveral Paſſions or 
Appetites diſtinct from Benevolence, whoſe 

| primary 


that Pain; but the Feelings themſebves, the Pain of Hunger and 
Shame, and the Delight from Eſteem, are no more Self-love 
than they are any thing in the World. Though a Man hated 
| himſelf, he would as much feel the Pain of Hunger as he 
{ | would that of the Gout: And it is plainly ſappoſeable there 
| may be Creatures. with Self-love in them to the higheſt 
Degree, who may be quite inſenſible and indifferent (as Men 
in ſome Caſes are) to the Contempt and Eſteem of thoſe, upon 
_ whom their Happineſs does not in ſome further Reſpects 
depend. And as Self-love and the ſeveral particular Paffions 
and Appetites are in themſelves totally different; ſo, that ſome 

3 | Actions proceed from one, and ſome from the other, will be 
Til manifeſt to any. who will obſerve the two following very 
I ſuppoſeable Caſes. One Man ruſhes upon certain Ruin for the 
ol Gratification of a preſent Deſire: No Body will call the 
| Principle of this Action Self- love. Suppoſe another Man to 
| go through ſome laborious Work upon Promiſe of a great 
3! Reward, without any diſtin Knowledge what the Reward 
Ii will be: This Courſe of Action cannot be aſcribed to any 
particular Paſſion. The former of theſe Actions is plainly 
to be imputed to ſome particular Paſſion or AﬀeAion, the 
| latter as plainly to the general Affection or Principle of Self- 
11 love. That there are ſome particular Purſuits or Actions con- 
Lil cerning which we cannot determine how far they are owing 
1 to one, and how far to the other, proceeds from this, that 

| the two Principles are frequently mixt together, and run up 
into each other. This Diſtinction is further explained in the 
Eleventh Sermon, ; 
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Upon Humane Nature, 11 
primary Uſe and Intention is the Security 8E 
and Good of Society; and the Paſſions di-. 
ſtinct from | Self-love, whoſe primary In- WW © 2 
tention and Deſign is the Security and Good 
of the Individual *. It is enough to the pre- 
ſent Argument, that Defire of Efteem from 
others, Conterppt and Eſteem of them, Love 
of Society as diſtin from Affection to the 
Good of it, Indignation againſt ſucceſsful 
Vice, that theſe are publick Affections or 
Paſſions ; have an immediate reſpect to o. 
thers, naturally lead us to regulate our Be- 
haviour in ſuch a Manner as will be of Ser- 

vice to our Fellow-Creatures, If any or all 
of theſe may be conſidered likewiſe as pri- 
vate Affections, as tending to private Good; 
this does not hinder them from being pub- 


lick 


If any defire to ſee this Diſtinction and Compariſon made 
in a particular Inſtance, the Appetite and Paſſion now men- 
tioned may ſerve for one. Hunger is to be confider'd as a pri- 
vate Appetite ; becauſe the End for which it was given us js 
the Preſervation of the Individual, Defire of Eſteem is a publick 
Paſſion ; becauſe the End for which it was given us is to regu- 
late our Behaviour towards Society. The reſpect which This 
has to private Good is as remote, as the reſpect That has to 
publick Good: And the Appetite is no more Self-love, than 
the Paſſion is Benevolence. The Object and End of the for- 
mer is merely Food ; the Object and End of the latter is 

merely Eſleem : But the latter can no more be-gratified, wick 
out contributing to the Good of Society; than the ſormer 


can be gratified, without contributing to the Preſervation of 
khe Individual. | 
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A SERMON: 
Germ. lick Affections too, or deſtroy the good Ins 


fluence of them upon Society, and their 
Tendency to publick Good. It may be ad-. 
ded, that as Perſons without any Convidti- 


on from / Reaſon of the defirablene of 


Life, would yet of Courſe preſerve it merely 
from the Appetite of Hunger; ſo by acting 
merely from Regard (ſuppoſe) to Reputati- 
on, without any Conſideration of the Good 
of Others, Men often contribute to publick . 
Good. In both theſe Inſtances they are 
plainly Inſtruments in the Hands of ano- 
ther, in the Hands of Providence, to carry 
on Ends, the Preſervation of the Individual 

and Good of Society, which they them- 
ſelves have not in their View or Intention. 
The Sum is, Men have various Appetites, 
Paſſions, and particular Affections, quite 
diſtin& both from Self- love, and from Be- 
neyolence ; All of theſe have a tendency to 
promote both publick and private Good, 
and may be conſidered as reſpecting others 
and ourſelves equally and in common: But 
ſome of them ſeem moſt immediately to 
reſpect others, or tend to publick Good; 
others of them moſt immediately to reſpect 


Self, or tend to private Good: As the for- 


mer are not Benevolence, ſo the latter are 


Upon Humane Nature. 13 
not Self- love: Neither Sort are Inſtances of SER My 
our Love either to ourſelves or others; but 1. 
only Inſtances of our Maker's Care and Love WS 
both of the Individual and the Species, and 
Proofs that he intended we ſhould be In- 
ſtruments of Good to each other, as well as 
that we ſhould be ſo to our ſelves. | 

Thirdly, Taz RE is a Principle of Re- 
flection in Men, by which they diſtinguiſh 
between, approve and diſapprove their own 
Actions. We are plainly. conſtituted ſuch 
ſort of Creatures as to reflect upon our own 
Nature. The Mind can take a View of 
what paſles within itſelf, its Propenſions, 
Averſions, Paſſions, Affections, as reſpect- 
ing ſuch Objects, and in ſuch Degrees; and 
of the ſeveral Actions conſequent: thereup= 
on. In this Survey it approves of one, 
- Giſapproves of another, and towards a third 
is affected in neither of theſe ways, but is. 
quite indifferent. This Principle in Man, by 
which he approves or diſapproves his Heart, 
Temper, and Actions, is Conſcience; for 
this is the ſtrict Senſe of the Word, though 
ſometimes it is uſed ſo as to take in more. 
And that this Faculty tends to reſtrain Men 
from doing Miſchief to each other, - and 
leads them to do good, is too manifeſt to 
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ASERMON 
$254. need being inſiſted upon. Thus a Pareiif 
I. has the Affection of Love to his Children: 
& VV This leads him to take care of, to educate; 
to make due Provifion for them; the natu- 
ral Affection leads to this: But the Reflecti- 
on that it is his proper Buſineſs, what be- 
longs to him, that it is right and commenda- 
ble ſo to do; this added to the Affection, 
becomes a much more ſettled Principle, and 
carries him on through more Labour and 
Difficalties for the fake of his Children, 
than he would undergo from that Affection, 
alone; if he thought it, and the Courſe of 
Action it led to, either indifferent or cri- 
minal. This indeed is impoſſible, to do 
that which is good and not to approve of 
it ; for which reaſon they are frequently not 
conſidered as diſtin, though they really are: 
For Men often approve of the Actions of 
others, which they will not imitate, and 
likewiſe do that which they approve not. It 
cannot poſſibly be denied that there is this 
Principle of Reflection or Conſcience in 
Humane Nature. Suppoſe a Man to relieve 
an innocent Perſon in great Diſtreſs ; ſup- 
poſe the fame Man afterwards, in the Fury 
of Anger, to do the greateſt Miſchief to a 
Perſon who had given no juſt Caufe of. Of- 
4 fence z 
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Upon Humane Nature: 


cumftances of former Friendſhip, and Obli- 


who is ſuppoſed to have done theſe 


two different Actions, cooly reflect upon 


as much to the latter as to the former, and is 


them afterwards, without regard to their 
Conſequences to himſelf: To aſſert that any 
common Man would be affected in the 


ume Way towards theſe different Actions, 


that he would make no Diſtinction be- 
tween them, but approve or diſapprove them 
equally, is too glaring a Falfity to need be- 
mg confuted. There is therefore this Prin- 


kind, It is needleſs to compare the Re- 


ſpect it has to private Good, with the Re- 


ſpect it has to publick ; fince it plainly tends 


commonly thought to tend chiefly to the lat- 
ter. This Faculty is now mentioned merely as 
another Part in the inward Frame of Man, 
pointing out to us in ſome Degree what ws 
are intended for, and as what will naturally 
and of courſe have ſome Influence. The par- 


ticular Place aſſigned to it by Nature, what 


Authority it has, and how great Influence it 


_ to have, ſhall be hercafter conſidered. 
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"ſence ; to aggravate the Injury, add the cr. 82810 


11 


1 from the injured Perſon; let the WWW _ 


eiple of Reflection or Conſcience in Man- 


* 


nn 

SDM. FR ont this Compariſon of Benevolence 

I. and Self- love, of our publick and private 
WVV Aﬀettions, of the Courſes of Lift 

7 E they lead 

to, and of the Principle of Reflection ot 

Conſcience as reſpecting each of them, it 

is as manifeſt, that e were made for So- 

ciety, and to promote the Happineſs of it; 

as that we were intended to take Care of 

our own Life, and Health, and private + 

Good. 5 1 5 

Ax v from this whole Review muſt be gi- 

34 ven a different Draught of Humane Nature 

from what we are often preſented with. 

Mankind are by Nature ſo cloſely united, 

there is ſuch a Correſpondence between the 

inward Senſations of one Man and thoſe of 

another, that Diſgrace is as much avoided 

as bodily Pain, and to be the Object of 

Eſteem and Love as much deſired as any 

external Goods: And in many particular 

Caſes, Perſons are carried on to do good to 

' Gthers, as the End their Affection tends to 

and reſts in; and manifeſt that they find 

teal Satisfaction and Enjoyment in this 

' Courſe of Behaviour, There is ſuch a na- 

= tural Principle of Attraction in Man to- 

| - wards Man, that having trod the ſame Traft 

s of Land, having breathed in the fame Cli- 

; mate, 
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A | hats, barely having been orm in the fame 8 RN. 
= artificial Diſtrict or Diviſion, becomes the * 

| Occaſion of contracting Acquaintances and © 2 
Famiſfarities many Years after; For any thing 
may ſerve the Purpoſe. Thus Relatins meer- | 
ly nominal are ſought” and invented, not by 
Governours, but by the loweſt of the Peo- 
ple; which are found ſufficient to hold 
Mankind 9 in little Fraternities and 
Copartnerſhips: Weak ties indeed, and 
what may afford Fund enough for Ridicule, 4 
if they are abſurdly conſidered as the real "— 
Principles of that Union: But they ate in : 
Truth meerly the Occaſions, as any thing 

may be of any thing, upon which bur Nee 

ture carries us on according to its own pre- 5 

vious Bent and Bias; which Occaſions there- 
fore would be nothing at all, -were there not 
this prior Diſpoſition and Bias of Nature. 
Men are {6 much one Body, that in a pecu- 4 - 
har Manner they feel for each other, Same, 
ſudden Danger, Reſentment, En Proſ * 
perity, Diſtreſs; one or another, or all of 3 
We theſe, from the ſocial Nature in general, 
from Benevolenge, upon the Occafion of 

W natural Relation, Acquaintance, Protection, 

8 Dependance ;” each of theſe being diftint +» 
ONTO of Society. And therefore ib have 
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18 ISM 0 
SRM. no reſtrain from, no regard to others in 
I, our Behaviour, is the ſpeculative Ablordity 
"VV of confidering ourſelves as ſingle and inde- 
pendent, as having nothing in our Nature 
which has reſpect to our Fellow - Creatures, 
reduced to Action and Practice. And this 
is the ame Abſurdity, as to az. 4 Hand, 
or any Part to have no natural * to 
any other, or to the whole Bod. 
Br allowing all this it may — 
Has not Man Diſpoſitions and Principles 
« within which, lead him to do Evil, to 
« others, as well as to do Good ?., Whence 
come the many Miſeries elſe, which: Men 
* are the — — and Inſtruments of to 
« each other? Theſe Queſtions,” ſo far ag 
they relate. to the. foregoing Diſcourſe, may 
be anſwered by aſking,.. Has not Man alſo 
Diſpoſitions and Principles within, Which 
lead him to do Evil to himſelf, as well as 
good? Whence come the many Miſerics 
elſe, Sickneſs, Pain and Death, which Men Wl 
are the Instruments and Authors of to thems 
ſelves? 
I T may be thought more ealic to anſwer 
one. of theſe Queſtions than the, other, but 
the Anſwer to both is really the fame; 


that Mankind have ungoverned. Paſſions 
9 * which 
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which they will oratifie ; at any Rate, as well 8 2 = 
to the Injury of Others, as in Conttallicti- . 
on to known private Inteteſt: But chat as 
there is no ſuch thing as Self- hatred, 0 Wh % ” 
neither is there any ſuch as Thing IW - 
one Man towards another, Ririlatioh and „ 
Reſentment being away; whereas' there is | 
plainly Benevolence or Good-wilt : There is 
no ſuch thing as Love of Injuſtice, Oppteſ⸗ 
ſion, Treachery, Ingratitude; but 

eaget Deſires after ſuch and ſuch external 
Goods; which, according to a very ancient 

= Obfervation, the moſt abandoned would 

W chooſe to obtain by innocent Means, f 
W they were as cafy, and. as effectual to their 
End: That even Emulation And Reſent- 
ment, by any one Who will conſider what 

= theſe Paſſions really are in Nature * will 
= be found a to the 1 of this Ob- 

, p 2 2 2 Jeckion: * 


WW "AS; is Detie ind al ä 
with or Superiority over others, with whom we compare * 
ur ſelve. There does not appear to be any, other Grief in 
= the natural Paſkon, but only tbat Want which is implied! iti 


Deſire. However this may be ſo ſtrong as to be the Occafion 
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of great Grief: To defire the attainment of this Equality or 3 
„ by the particular Meant of Others, being brought e 
down to our own Level, or below it, is, L think, the diſſinct 
K of Envy. From whence it is eaſy to fee, that the real 

which the ren Emulation, and which the un- 
EE: Lal 
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20 ASERMON_- 
Se RM. jeRtion ; And that the Principles. and Pas. 
I. ons in the Mind of Man, which are diſtinct 
both from Self. love and Benevolence, pti- 
marily and moſt directly lead to right Beha- 
viour wih regard to Others as well as Him- 
ſelf, and only ſecondarily and accidentally 
to what is Evil. Thus, though Men to a- 
void the Shame of one Villany are ſome- 
times, guilty of a greater, yet it is eaſy. to 
ſce, that the original Tendency of Shame is 
to prevent the doing of ſhameful Actions; 
and its leading Men to conceal ſuch Acti- 
ons when done, is only in conſequence of 
| ſeg being done; i e. of the Paſſions not 
ving ef its firſt Ed. 

I x it be faid, that there are Perſons i in 
the World, who are in great Meaſure with- 
out the natural Affections towards their 
Fellow - Creatures: There are likewiſe In- 
ſtances of Perſons without the common na- 
tural Affections to themſelves: But the Na- 
ture of Man is not to be judged of by either 
of theſe, but by what appears in the cbm- 

mon . in the Bulk of mind 


FAM 


lawful one Envy aims at, is exactly the fame ; OR, that 
Equality or Superiority : And conſequently, that to doMiſ- 
chief is not the End of Envy, but meeily the Means it makes 


uſe of to/attain its End. As to Reſentment, fee the Eighth 
} Sermon, 
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Upon Hu umane * alure. i If, 


1 a afraid it would be Thought very $i A. 
| Nrange, if to confirm the Truth of this Ac 1 
count of Humane Nature, and make out n 
the Juſtneſs of the foregoing Compariſon, . it, 
= ſhould be added, that from what appears, 
= Men in Fact as much and as often contradict 
that Part of their Nature which reſpects 
Self, and which leads them to their own, 
private Good and Happineſs; as they con- 
W tradi that Part of it which reſpects 8. 
cih, and tends to publick Good: That there 
are as few Perſons, who attain the greateſt . 
Satisfaction and _ Enjoyment which they 
= might attain in the preſent World ; as who 
do the greateſt Good to others which they 
= might do: Nay, that there are as few who 
an be faid really and in earneſt to aim at 
W one, as at the other. Take a Survey of Man- 
8 kind: The World in general, the Good and 
Bad, almoſt without Exception, equally are 
I agreed, that were Religion out of the Caſe, I 
the Happineſs of the preſent Life would con- 
fiſt in a Manner wholly in Riches, Honour „ 
ſenſual Gratifications; inſomuch that one 
ſcarce hears a Reflection made upon Pru-. 
dence, Life, Conduct, but upon this Suppo- 
ſition. Yet on the contrary, that Perſons in 
the greateſt Affluence of Fortune” are no 
E happier 


22 A SERMON. 
Sx x34. happier than, ſuch as have only a 8 
I., tency ; that the Cares and Difappointments 
of Ambition. for the moſt Part far exceed 
the gatisfactions of it; as alſo the miſerable 
Intervals of Intemperance and Exceſs, and 
the many untimely Deaths occaſioned by a 
diſſolute Courſe 0 Life : Theſe things are 
all ſeen, acknowledged, by every one ac- 
knowledged ; but are thought no Objections 
againſt, though they expreſſly contradict, this 
univerſal Principle, that the Happineſs of the 
preſent Life onde! in one or other of them. 
Whence is all this Abſurdity and Contradic- 
tion? Is not the middle Way obvious? Can 
any thing be more manifeſt, than that the 
Happineſs of Life conſiſts in Theſe poſſeſſed 
and enjoyed only to a certain Degree; that 
to purſue them beyond this Degree, is al- 
ways attended with more Inconvenience 
than Advantage to a Man's ſelf, and often 
wich extream Miſery and Unhappineſs. 
Whence then, I fay, is all this Abſurdity 
and Conttadlietton] Is it really the Reſult of 
Conſideration in Mankind, 1 they may 
become moſt eaſy to themſelves, moſt fre 
from Care, and enjoy the chief Happineſs 
attainable-in this World? Or is it not mani- 
feſtly owing eicher to this, that they have 


Upon Humane Nature. 23 
not cool and reaſonable Concern enough den. 
for themſelves, to conſider wherein ther I. 
chief Happineſs in the preſent Life corififts; WWW 
or elſe, if they do conſider it, that they will 
not act conformably to what is the Reſult 
of that Conſideration : i. e. reaſonable 'Con- - 
cern for themfelves, or cool Self-love is 
prevailed over by Paſſion and Appetite. © 80 
chat from what appears, there is no Ground 
w aſſert that thoſe Principles in the Nature 
of Man, which moſt directly lead to pro- 


= note the Good of our Fellow- Creatures, ate 

more generally or in a greater Degree bio- 

= lated, than thoſe, which moſt directly lead / 

us to ag our own - r. Good ** 

Happineſs. Nrrratt 6 

ra sum of "A whole is plainly this, 

The Nature of Man conſidered in his ſit». + = 
ele Capacity, and with reſpect only to ts 

preſent World, is adapted and leads him to _ 

attain the greateſt Happineſs he can for him- 

ſelf in the preſent World. The Nature of 

Man conſidered in his publick or ſocial Ca- 

pacity leads him to a right Behaviour in 8o- 

ciety, to that Courſe of Life which we call 

= Virtue. Men follow or obey their Nature 

in both theſe Capacities and Reſpects to a FE. 
cruin 3 but not intirely: Their Acti- +4 


* 
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S ERM. ons do not come up to the whole of what 
IJ. their Nature leads them to in either of theſe | 


cas or Reſpects: and they often vio- 


4 STM S 


late their Nature in both. 1. e. As they neg- 
lect the Duties they owe to their Fellow- 
Creatures, to which their Nature leads them; 
and are injurious, to which their Nature is 
abhorrent: So there is a manifeſt Negli- 
gence in Men of their real Happineſs or In- 
tereſt in the preſent World, when that In- 
tereſt is inconſiſtent with a preſent Gratifi- . 
cation; for the ſake of which they negli- 
gently, nay, even knowingly are the Au- 
thors and Inſtruments of their own Miſery 
and Ruin. Thus they are as often, unjuſt. 
to themſelves as to others, and for the moſt 
Patt are equally ſo to both by the fame 
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For when the Gentiles which bave not the 
Law, Ho by Nature the things contained i mn 
. the Law, theſe having not the Tou, are * 
Lau unto themſelbves. 
; | # 
S ſpeculative Truth ame of . 
rent Kinds of Proof, fo likewiſe II. 
Moral Obligations may be ſhewn vW 
by different Methods. If the real Nature 

of any Creature leads him and is adapted 

to ſuch and ſuch Purpoſes only, or more 

than to any other; this is a Reaſon to be- 

lieve the Author of that Nature intended it 

for thoſe Purpoſes. Thus there is no Doubt 

the Eye was intended for us to ſee with. 
And the more complex any Conftitution 


E * 
Ho 
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SEM. is, and the greater Variety of Parts there are 
II. which thus tend to ſome one End, the 
ſtongęer is the Proof that ſuch End was de- 
ſigned. However, when the in ward Frame 
of Man is conſidered as any Guide in Mo- 
rals, the utmoſt Caution muſt be uſed that 
none make Peculiarities in their own Tem- 
pet, or any thing which is the Effect of 
particular Cuſtoms, though obſervable in 
ſeveral, the Standard of what is common 

to the Species; and above all, that the high- 

eſt Principle be not forgot or excluded, 
That to which belongs the Adjuſtment and 
Correction of all other inward Movements 

and Affections: Which Principle will of 
Courſe have ſome Influence, but which be- 
ing in Nature ſupream, as ſhall now be 
ſhown, ought io preſide over and goyern 
all the reſt; The Difficulty; of rightly ob- 

| ſerying the two former Cautions ; the Ap» 
there is of ſome ſmall Diverſity . 
amongſt Mankind with reſpe& to this Fa- 
culty, with reſpect to their natural Senſe of 
moral Good and Evil; and the Attention ne- 1 
ceſſary to ſurvey with any Exactneſs what 
paſſes within, have occaſioned that it is not 
ſo. muciz agreed what is the Standard of the 
1 Nn of Man, as, of his external 
Form. 
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Form. Neither is this laſt exactly ſettled. SE nt 
Pet we underſtand one another when we II. 
ſpeak of the Shape of a Humane Body: a. 
So likewiſe we do when we ſpeak of the 
Heart and inward Principles, how far ſoe- 
ver the Standard is from being exact or pre- 
ciſely fixt. There is therefore Ground for 
an Attempt of ſhewing Men to themſelves, 
of ſhewing them what Courſe of Liſe and 
Behaviour their real Nature points out and 
would lead them to. Now Obligations of 9 
Virtue ſhown, and Motives to the Practice 2 
of it enforced; from a Review of the Na- | 
ture of Man, are to be conſidered ' as an 
Appeal to each particular Perſon's Heart and 
= natural Conſcience: As the external Senſes 
auc appealed to for the Proof of thing gpg 
nizable by them. Since then our inward | 

Feelings, and the Perceptions we ' receive: 

from our external Senſes are equally real; to 
argue from the former to Life and Conduct, 
is as little liable to Exception, as to argus 
from the latter to abſolute ſpeculative Truth. 
A Man can as little doubt whether his Eyes 
were given him to ſee with, as he can doubt 
of the Truth of the Science of Opricks,. de- 
duced from ocular Experiments, And al- 
lowing the inward Feeling, Shame; a Man 
1 Fu 7, cal 
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Sr RM. can as little doubt whether it was given rs 
II. to prevent his doing ſhameful Actions, as he 
can doubt whether his Eyes were given him 


ly made out in the foregoing Diſcourſe. 


to guide his Steps. And as to theſe inward 
Feelings themſelves; that they are real, that 
Man has in his Nature Paſſions and Aﬀecti-/ 
ons, can no more be queſtioned, than that 
he has external Senſes. Neither can the 
former be wholly miſtaken ; though to a 
certain Degree liable to Fae Miſtakes 3 
the latte. 11 i 

- THERE can be no Gbobe bet that wel | 
Propenfions or Inſtincts, ſeveral Principles in 
the Heart of Man, carry him to Society, and 
to contribute to the Happineſs of it, in a 
Senſe and a Manner in which no inward Prin- 

ciple leads him to Evil. Theſe Principles, 
Propenfions or 'InſtinAs which lead him to 
do Good, are approved of by à certain Fa- 
culty within, quite diſtin& from theſe Pro- 
penſions themſelves. All this hath been fuly 


Bo Tit may be ſaid, What is all this, 
« though true, to the Purpoſe of Virtue and 
&« Religion? Theſe require, 'not only that 
e do good to others when we are led 
« this Way, by Benevolence or Reflection, 
a "EY to be ſtronger than other Prin- 


cc 1 
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8 je" Paſſions, or Appetites; but like- SE RM, | 
% wiſe that the 4cbole Character be formed II. 

« upon Thought and Reflection; that every SHY 
% Action be directed by ſome determi- 


| 60 nate Rule, ſome other Rule than the 


* 


Strength and Prevalency of any Principle 
% or Paſſion. What Sign is there in out 


Nuature (for the Inquiry is only about what 
. is to be collected from thence) that this 


« was intended by its Author? Or how 


does ſo various and fickle a Temper: as 


«that of Man appear adapted thereto?, It 


may indeed be abſurd and unnatur..l for 


« Men to act without any Reflection; nay; 


without Regard to that particular Kind of 
t Reflection which you call Conſcience; 


becauſe this does belong to our Nature. 


4 For as there never was a Man but who 


« approved one Place, Proſpect, Wa 
« before another : So it does not appear 


4 chat there ever was a Man who would 
not have approved an Action of Humas» 


„ nity rather than of Cruelty ; Intereſt and 


« Paſſion being quite out of the Cafe. But 


« Intereſt and Paſſion do come in, and are 


'« often too ſtrong for and prevail over Re- 
« flection and Conſcience. Now as Brutes 


0 « have various Inſtincis, by which they are 


4 4 carried 
a 


4 2 . 
„% „% „ 


30 
Sr x. carried on to the End the Author of their 
II. Nature intended them for: Is not Man 
s in the fame Condition; with this Diffe- 


2 
. 
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« rence only, that to his Inſtincts (i. e. Ap- 


« petites and Paſſions) is added the Princi- 


ple of Reflection or Conſeience? And 
“as Brutes act agreeably to their Nature, in 
4 following that Principle or particular In- 


1 ſtinct which for the preſent is ſtrongeſt 
in them: Does not Man likewiſe act a- 
* greeably to his Nature, or obey the Law 


* of his Creation, by following that Prin- 
« ciple, be it Paſſion or Conſcience, which 
* for the preſent happens to be ſtrongeſt in 
„ him? Thus different Men are by their 
ee particular Nature hurried on to putſue 
* Honour, or Riches, or Pleaſure: There 
* are alſo Perſons whoſe Temper leads them 
* in an uncommon Degree to Kindneſs, 


4 Compaſſion, doing Good to their Fellow- 


% Creatures: As there are others who are 


* given to fuſpend their Judgment, to weigh 


4 and confider Things, and to act upon 
„Thought and Reflection. Let every ofie 


„ then quietly follow his Nature 3 4 Paſſion, 3 


Reflection, Appetite, the ſeveral Parts 
„ of it, happen to be ſtrongeſt: But let 
„not the Man of Virtue take upon him 


„ 
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4 to blame the Ambitious, the Ceed Su 
«, the Diſſolute ; ſince theſe equally with II. 
e him obey and follow their Nature. Thus, WW 


ag in ſome Caſes we follow our Nature in 
* doing the Works contained in the Law; 16 


in other Gaſes we follow * in W * . 


« contrary” “ 
Now all this ade Talk innicedy: goes 
upon a Suppoſition, that Men follow their 


Nature in the ſame Senſe, in violating the 


known Rules of Juſtice and Honeſty for the 
fake of a 
in following. thoſe. Rules when they have 


no Temptation to the: contrary. And if 


this were true, that could not be ſo which 


St; Paul aſſerts, that Men are by Nature's: 


Low to themſeboes, If by following Nature 
were meant only acting as we pleaſe, it 
would indeed be ridiculous to ſpeak of Na- 


ture as any Guide in Morals: Nay: the ve- 


ty mention of deviating from Nature would 
be abſurd; and the mention of following it, 
when ſpoken by way of Diſtinction, would 
abſolutely have no Meaning, For did ever any 
one act otherwiſe than as he pleaſed? And 
yet the Antients ſpeak of deviating from 
Nature as Vice; and of following Natute 
Aman as a Diſtinction, that according to 

a1 them 


preſent Gratification,' as they do 
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„ the Perfection of Virtue conſiſts theres 
II. So that Language itſelf ſhould teach 
WV People another Senſe to the Words follow- 
ing Nature, than barely acting as we pleaſe, 
Let it however be obſerved, that though the 
Words Humane Nature are to be ex plained, 
yet the real Queſtion of this Diſcourk is 
not concerning the Meaning of Words, a- 
ny othetwiſe than as the Explanation of 
them may be needful to make out and ex- 
plain the Aſſertion, that every Man is na- 
turally a Law to himſelf, that every one 
may find within himſelf the Rule of | Right, 
and Obligations to follow it. This St. Paul 
affirms in the Words of the Text, and this 
the foregoing Objection really denies by 
ſeeming to allow it. And the Objection 
will be fully anſwered, and the Text be- 
fore us explained, by obſerving that Na- 
ture is conſidered in different Views, and the 
Word uſed in different Senſes; and by 
ſnewing in what View it is conſidered, and 
in what Senſe the Word is uſed, when in- 
tended to expreſs and ſignify that which 
is the Guide of Life, that by which Men 
are a Law to themſelves. I ſay, the Ex- 
planation of the Term will be ſufficient, 
becauſe from thence it will appear, that in 


/ 
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ſome genſes of the Word. Nature cannot be 


but that in another Senſe it manifeſtlſy / ie, à II. 
Law uss ... 15 0 


I. BY Nature is often meant no more 
than ſome Principle in Man, wichour regard 
either to the Kind or Degree of it. Thus 
the Paſſion of "Anger, and the Affection of 
Parents to their Children, would be called 
equally” natural, And as the ſame Perſon 
hath often contrary Prineiples, which at he 
fame Time draw contrary Ways, he may by 
the fame Action both follow and eontradict 
his Nature in this Senſe of the Word he 
may * one Puflion and , ang- 
. in + wks way 

II. Nee is PDP {poker of as c 
ſiſting in thoſe Paſſions which are ſtrongeſt, 
and moſt influence the Actions; which being 

viciotis ones, Mankindꝭ is in this Senſe natu- 
rally vicious, or vieious by Nature: Thus 
St! Paul ſays of the Guntili, vn dend db 
in Ty and Sins, und walked arrarding 
to the Ifrit o Bgdr ener, that they wert 
by Nature Fr Chilurem f Wrath . They 
coulct be no otherwiſe CHiluron ef Hirathi by 
Natute, "than they were . es Nate. 
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Sent. Hun chen are two different Senſes, of 
II. the Word Nature, in neither of which Men 
| WV Viean at all be faid to be a Law to themſelves. 


9 


They are mentioned only to be excluded; to 
prevent their being confounded, as the latter 
is in the Objection, with another Senſe of it, 
which is e e _—— 


plained. ! | 
III. TAI Apoſtle aflerts, that the, Gen- 
tiles do by NATURE the things con- 
tained in the Law, Nature is indeed here 
put by way of Diſtinction from Revelation, 
but yet it is not a mere Negative, He in- 
tends to expreſs more than that by which 
they did not, that by which they did the 
Works of the Law; namely, by Nature. 
It is plain the meaning of the Word is not 
the ſame in this Paſſage as in the former, 
where it is ſpoken of as Evil; for in this 
latter it is ſpoken of as Good; as that by 
which they acted, or might have acted vir- 
tuouſly. What that is in Man by which he 
4s naturally a Law to himſelf, is explained in 
the following Words: Which. ſhew the 
Mort of the Law written. in their 2 
their Conſciences alſo. bearing Witneſs, and 
their Thoughts the mean while accufing or 
"elſe excuſing one another, If there be a Diſ- 
4 * 1 * tinction 
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Unction to be made between the Works SRG. 


_ aoritten” in tbeir Hearts, and the Min II. 


of Cunſcience; by the former: muſt be meim WWW 


the natural Diſpoſition to Kindneſs and 
Compaſſion, to do what is of good Report, 
to which this Apoſtle often! refers: That 
Part of the Nature of Man, treated of in 
the foregoing Diſcourſe, which with: very 
little Reflection and of Courſe leads him to 
Society, and by means of which he natu- 
rally acts a juſt and good Part in it, unleſs 
other Paſſions or Intereſt lead him aſtray, 
Yet ſince other Paſſions, and Regards to 
private Intereſt, which lead us (though in- 
directly, yet they lead us) aſtray; are them- 
ſelves in a Degree equally natural, and of- 
ten moſt -prevalent ; and ſince we have no 
Method of ſeeing the particular Degrees in 
which one or the other is placed in us by 
Nature; it: is plain the former, conſidered 
meerly as natural, good and right as they 
are, can no more be a Law to us than the 
latter. But there is a ſuperiour Principle of 
Reflection or Conſcience in every Man, 
which diſtinguiſnes between the internal 
Principles of his- Heart, as well as his exter- 
nal Actions: Which paſſes Judgment upon 
hicmſelf and them; pronounces deterininate- 
605 D 2 ly 


guns iy 50 Actions to be in themſelves juſt, 


S — LD 


II. tight, good; others to be in themſelves evil, 


wrong, unjuſt: Which, without being con- 
ſterially exerts itſelf, and approves or con- 
demns Him the doer of them accordingly : 
And which, if not forcibly ſtopp'd, natural- 
ly. and always of Courſe goes on to antici- 
pate 2 higher and more effectual Sentence, 
which ſhall hereafter ſecond and affirm its 
own, But this Part of the Office of Con- 
ſcience is beyond my preſent Deſign” ex- 
plicitely to conſider. It is by this Faculty, 
natural to Man, that he is a moral Agent, 
that he is a Law to himſelf; But this Faculty, 
I ay, not to be conſidered meetly as a Prin- 
ciple in his Heart, which is to have ſome In- 
fluence as well as others; but conſidered as 
a Faculty in Kind and in Nature ſupream 
over all others, nn l 
thority of being ſo. 0 
Pan's Prerogative; this via Sure 
macy, of the Faculty which ſurueys, ap- 
proves or diſapproves the ſeveral Aﬀe@tions 
of our Mind, and Actions of our Lives, be- 
ing that by which Men are a Low to thetth- 
ſelues, their Conformity or Diſobedience 
to which Law of our Nature tender their 


Abbes in the hight: and möſt 


re- or RT) COT. 
flections. * Bar Mich, 

Ma coup: A Gthn Principle. 
or Inclination Which for the preſent ap- 
peris to be ſtrongeſt, and yet act in a Way 
diſproportionate to, and violate hid real pro- 
per Nature. Suppoſe a brute Creature by 
any Bait to be alluted into a Snare, by which 
he is deſtroyed. He plainiy followed the 
Bent of his Nature, leading him to pravify* 
his. Appetite: There is am emire Corref-- 
pondencs between his whote Natore and ſueft 


am Action: Such Action therefore” is natu- 
ral. But ſuppoſe a Man, foreſeeing the fame 


Danger of certain Ruin, ſfiould ruſſ into 
it for the ſake of 4 preſent Gratification 
Hv in this Inſtance would folloto his ſtrongeſt 
Deſire; as did the brute Crcature: But there 


would be as manifeſt 4 Diſproportion;-be- 


tween the Nature of '@ Man and ſuen an 
Action, as between the!rneaneft Worle of Art 


and: the Skill of tlie greattſtr Maſter in that 
Att: Which Diſpropontiow ariſes; non ſrbm 
confidering- the Action fingly in ite or 
in its Conheguences; bat: 335 * 
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FERM. 
GSenſe; natural or bnnatural; it is fit it 1 1 
further eplalned to you: And I hope it i 


SEN MON 


Wenn M. it with the Nature of the Agent. Aud Ane 


II. ſuch an Action is utterly diſproportionate to 
che Nature of Man, it is in the ſtricteſt and 


moſt! proper Senſe unnatural; this Word ex- 
preſſing that Diſproportion. Therefore inſtead 
of the Words Diſproportionate to bis Nature, 
the Word, Unnatural, may now be put; ) 
this being more familiar to us: But let it be 
obſerved, on it Wee 8 the ws ted ) 
preciſely... 5 

No hat. is it which 3 nuch a. 
raſh Action unnatural? Ia it that he went a- 
gainſt the Principle of reaſonable and cool 
Self- love, conſidered meeriy as a Part of his 
Nature? No: For if he had acted the con- 
trary Way, he would equally have gone a- 
gainſt a P rinciple or Part of his Nature, 
namely, Paſſion or Appetite. But to deny 
a preſent Appetite, from Foreſigiu that the 
Gratification of it would end in immediate 
Ruin or extream Miſery, is by no Means an 
unnatural Action: Whereas to contradict or 
go againſt cool Self love for the ſake of ſuch 
Gratification, is ſo in the Inſtance! before us. 
Such an Action then being unnatural; and 
its being ſo not ariſing from a Man's going 
againſt a Principle or Deſire barely, nor in 
uy ny" that enn or Deſire which 
happens 
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neceſſarily follows, that there muſt be me 
other Difference or Diſtinction to be made 
between theſe two Principles, Paſſion and 
cool Self. love, than what I have yet taken 
Notice of. And this Difference, not being 
a Difference in Strength or Degree, Fcall a 
Difference in Nature and in Kind.” And 
ſince, in the Inftance till before us, if Paſſion 
prevails over Self-love, the conſequent Action 
is unnatural ; but if Self-love 
Paſſion, the Action is natural: It is mani- 
feſt that Self- love is in Humane Nature a 
ſuperiour Principle to Paſſion. This may 
be contradicted without violating that Na- 


* Þ 
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happens for the preſent to be ſtrongeſt; it Sz R xr? 


II. 


prevails over 5 


ture; but the former cannot. So” that, if 


we will a& conformably to the Oeconomy 
of Man's Nature, reaſonable Self- love muſt 


govern. - Thus, without particular Conſide- 6 


ration of Conſcience, we may have a clear 
Conception of the ſuperiour ' Nature of ont 
inward - Principle to another; and ſee that 
there / really is this natural Superiority, quite 
diſtinct n WF 15 auen and re 

WP. 
Lr us bow. hd View'of the Nature 
of Man, as conſiſting” partly of various Ap- 
pug 5 Affections, and partly of 
24 the 


odd OD BMD Nec 


Sg uche Principl of Reflection or Conſcience; 
I. leaving quite out all Conſideration of the 
different Degrees of Strength, in Which ei- 


ther of them prevail, and it will further ap- 
pear that there is this natural Superiority of 
one inward Principle to another, and that it 
is even Fart of the Idea of Ne 
Conſcien cee. 

P.as$10N or Appetite. implics. 4 died 
ſimple Tendency towards ſuch and ſuch 
Objects, withaut Piſtinction of the Means by 
which they are to be obtained. Conſequent- 
ly twilll often happen there will be a De+ 
fice of particular Objects, in Caſes where 
they cannot be obtained without manifeſt 
Injury, to others. Reflection or Conſcience. 
comes in, and diſapproves the Purſuit of 
them in theſe Cirzumſtances ; but the De- 
ſire remains. Which is to be obeyed, Ap- 
petite or Reflection? Cannot this Queſtion 
be anſwered, from the Oeconomy and Con- 
ſtitution of Humane Nature meerly, with- 
out ſaying which is ſtrongeſt? Or need this 
at all come into Conſideration? Would 
not the Queſtion be intelligibly and fully 
anſwered by ſaying, that the Principle of 
Reflection or. Conſcience; being compared 
with the gat Gn Paſſions, and 

9 Alffections 


w 
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Affections in Men, the former i 
ſuperiour and chief, without regard o IL 
Strength? And how, often weer the lattet WWW 


happens to prevail, it is meer Ujurpation's 
The former remains in Nature and in Kind 


its Superiout; and every Inſtance of ſuch 
Prevalence of the latter is an Inſtance of 
breaking in upon ow! e of n On. 
ſtitution of Man. 

ALI chis 16 no more os the Diſiindtion] 
whinh every Body is acquainted - with; be- 
tween meer Power and Autbority': Only. 
inſtead of being intended to expreſd the 
Difference between what is poſſible, and 
what.is law ful in Civil Government here it 
has been ſhewn applicable to the {everal 
Principles in the Mind of Man. Thus that 
Principle, by which we. ſurvey, and either 
approve or . difapprove-, our, own.) Heart, 
Temper and Actions, is not only to be 
conſidered as What is in its turn to have 
ſome Influence; Which may be ſaid. of e. 
very Paſſion, of the loweſt Appetites: 
But likewiſe 3s being ſuperiour z as, from ts 


very Nature manifeſtly claiming. Supexiprity 
over all others: inſomuch that von cannot 


form a Notion of this Faculty, Conſcience, 
without * in Judgment, Direction, 


Super- 
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SRM. Superintendency. This is a conſtituent Part 
II. of the Idea, that is, of the Faculty itſelf: 
And, to preſide and govern, from the very 
Oeconomy and "Conſtitution of Man, be- 
longs to it. Had it Strength, as it has Right; 
had it Power, as it has manifeſt Authority; 
it would abſolutely govern the World. 
a Tu IS gives us a further View of the 
Nature of Man; ſhews us what Courſe of 
Life we were made for: Not only that our 
real Nature leads us to be influenced in ſome 
Degree by Reflection and Conſcience; but 
likewiſe in what Degree we are to be in- 
fluenced by it, if we will fall in with, and 
act agreeably to the Conſtitution of our 
Nature: That this Faculty was placed with- 
in to be our Governour ; to direct 
and regulate all under Principles, Paſſions, 
and Motives of Action. This is its Right 
and Office: Thus facred is its Authority. 
And how often ſoever Men violate and rebel- 
touſly refuſe to fabmit to it, for ſuppoſed 
Intereſt which they cannot otherwiſe ob- 
tain, or for the rde Paſſion which they 
; this makes no 
Alteration as to the — 5 "Fob and Office 


of On | | 
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L. E us now turn this whole Matter Ano- SE RIH © 
ther way, and ſuppoſe. there was no ſuch II. 
thing at all as this natural Supremacy of 
Conſcience; that there was no Diſtinction to 
be made between one inward Principle and 
another, but only that of Strength; and ſts | | 
what would be the Conſequence. - e 

Cons1DER then what is the Lata | 
and Compaſs of the Actions of Man with 
regard to Himſelf, his Fellow- Creatures and 
the Supream Being? What are their Bounds, 
beſides that of our natural Power! With te. 
ſpect to the two firſt, they ate plainly no 
other than theſe: No Man ſeeks | Miſery as 
ſuch for himſelf; and No one unprovoked 
does Miſchief to Another for its own falke 
For in every Degree within theſe Bounds, 
Mankind knowingly from Paſſion or Wan- 
tonneſs bring Ruin and - Miſery upon them 
ſelves and others. And Impiety and Prd- 
phaneneſs, I mean, what every one would 
e hs believes the Being of God, have 
abſolately no Bounds at all- Men blaſ⸗ 
pheme the Author of Nature, formally and 
in Words renounce their Allegiance to their 
Creator. Put an Inſtance then with teſpect 
to any one of theſe three. Though we ſhould 
ſuppoſe prophane Swearing, and in general 
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sri. chat Kind of Impiety now mentioned, to 
II. mean nothing, yet it implies wanton Diſ- 
regard and Irrevetence towards an Infinite 
Being our Creator; and is this as ſuitable 
to che Nature of Man, as Reverence and 
Dutiful Submiſſion of Heart towards that 
Almighty Being? Or ſuppoſe a Man guilty 
dl Parricide, with all the Circumſtanees of 
Ctuelty which ſuch an Action can admit 

of. This Action is done in Conſequence. 

of its Prineiple being for the preſent ſtrong- 
* And if r deten 
the Strength. being giren, you! have che 

whole Nature of the Man: given, ſo far as it 
relates to this Matter. The Action plainly 
; cotteſponds to the Principle, the Principle 
being in that Degree of Strength it was: It 
therefore correſponds to the whole Nature 
and the whole Nature, there ariſes no Dif- 
proportion, there appears no unſuitableneſo 
between them. Thus the Murder of 4 Fa. 
cher and the Nature of Man correſpond to 
each other, as the ſame Natute and an act 
al filial Duty. If chere be no Difference be- 
tween inward: Principles, but only that ef 
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tweed theſe two Actions, conſidered as the SEN. 
Actions of ſuch a Creature; but in our II. 
cooleſt Hours muſt approye or diſapprove WW 
them-equally = Than which: 1 by 
On? MIR a ea u 504 
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e being thus eſtablihed; we may III. 
from it form a diſtinct Nation af what is www 
meant by Humane Nature, hen Virtus is 
laid to conſiſt in uo wigane a Vice in 
deyiating from i i; ; " 52 1 
As che Idea, of a Cid Candi i im- 
1 in it united Strength, various dubordi- 
nations, under one NireRtion,. that af the 
ſupream Authority; the different Strength 
of each particular Member of the Society 
not coming into. hg Idea; whereas, if yon 
leave out the. Sybordination, the Upion and 
the one Direction, you deſtray and loſe it,: 
So; Reaſon, ſeveral. Appetite, Paſſions ang 
Aﬀeections, prevailing : in different Degrees 
A Strength, is no that Iden or - Nation of 
Humane Nature 51 hut that, Nature  conkiits 
in theſs, ſeyeral Principles, conlidered. as 
having a aatucal; Raſpedh, to.cagh, other, in 
the feratel; Baſſigns being naturally Se 
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© SER, nate to the one ſuperiour Principle of Reflec: 
III. ton or Conſcience.” Every Bias, Inſtinct, 
UV VPropention within, is a real Part of our 
Nature, but not the Whole: Add to theſe 
the ſuperiour Faculty, whoſe Office it is to 
adjuſt, manage and prefide over them, and 
nuke in this its natural Superiority, and you 
II compleat the Idea of Humane Nature. And 
s in Civil Government the Conſtitution is 
broken in upon and violated by Are 

Strength prevailing over Authority; 
the Conſtitution of Man is broken in — 

on and violated by the lower Faculties or 
Principles within prevailing over that which 
is in its Nature ſupream over them all. Thus, 
"when it is ſaid by ancient Writers, that 

Tortures and Death are not ſo contraty to 
Humane Nature as Injuſtice; by tliis to be 
ſure is not meant, that the Averſion to the 
former in Mankind is lefs ſtrong and pre vd 
lent than their Averſion to the latter: But 
that the former is only contraty to our Na- 
| ture conſidered in a partial View, and 
| Which takes in only the loweſt” Part of it, 
that Which we have in common with' the 
Brutes; whereas the latter is contrary to our 
Nature, conſidered in a higher" Senſe, as a 
Syſtem 


1 
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whole e e of Man F, on 
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Syſtem and Conſtitation, '-contrary to the SRI. 


N 
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21 . 
Abet Man \ in | his DER Kanure s js one * individual 1 angle 


Agent. | He has likewiſe Properties and Principles, each of 
which may be confidered ſeparately, and without Regard'© 
che Reſpects which, they have to each other. Neither 
theſe are the Nature we are taking a View of. But it is t 
inward Frame of Man conſidered as a Stem or Conſtitution : 
Whoſe ſeveral Parts are united, not by a phyſical Principle of 
Individustion, but by the Reſpects they have to each other 3 
the chief of which is the Subjection Which the  Appetites, 
Paſſions, and particular Affections have to the one ſupteam 
Principle of Reflection or Conſcience. The gyſtem or Con- 
flitution is formed by and conſiſts in theſe Reſpetts and” this 
Subjection. Thus the Body is a Cytem or \Con/titutian: 80 is 


a Tree: So is every Machine; Conſider all the ſeveral Parts ofa 


Tree without the natural Reſpects they have to each other, and 
you have not at all the Idea of a Tree ; but add theſe Reſpefts, 
and this gives yon the Idea. The Body may be impaired by 
eſs, a Tree may decay, a Machine be out of Order, and 
yet the Syſtem and Conſtitution of them not totally diſ- 
ſolved: There is plainly ſomewliat which; anſwers to all this 
in the moral Conſtitution of Man, Whoever will conſider his 
own Nature, will ſee that the ſeveral! Appetites, Paſſions,” and 
particular Affections, have different Refpects anionglt thei- 
elves. They are Reſtraints upon, and are. in in 4 Proportion to 
each other. This Proportion is juſt and perfect, when all 
thoſe under Principles are perfectly coincident with Conſci- 
ence, ſo far as their Nature permits, and in all Caſes under its 
abſolute and intire Direction. The leaſt Exceſs or Deſect, 
the leaſt Alteration of the due Proportions amongſt them - 
"ſelves, or of their Co-incidence with' Conſcience, though not 
proceeding into Action, is ſome Degree of Diſorder in the 


moral Conſtitution; But Perfe&ion; though plainly inte lligi- 


ble and ſuppoſeable, was never attained by any Man. If the 
Ader Fane of Reflection maintains its Place, _ * fem 
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SernM. Au p from all theſe things put together, 
III. nothing can be more evident, than that, ex- 
aduſie of Revelation, Man cannot be con- 
ſidered as a Creature left by his Maker to 
act at random, and live at large up to the 
Extent of his natural Power, as Paſſion, 
Humour, Wilfulneſs, happen to carry him; 
which is the Condition brute Creatures are 
in: But that from his Make, Conſtitution, 
or Nature, be is in the firitleff and moſt 
proper Senſe 4 Law to bimelp. ' He hath . 
the Rule of Right within: What is wanting 
: is only that he honeſtly attend to it, nale 
Tux Inquiries which have been made by 
Men of Leiſure after ſome. general Rule, 
tube Conformity to, or Diſagreement from 
which, ſhould denominate our Actions Good 
or Evil, ate in many Reſpects of great Ser- 
vice. Yet let any plain honeſt Man, before 
he engages in any Courſe of Action, aſk 
himſelf, Is this I am going about Right, or 
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ns it can correfts that Diſorder, and hinders it from breaking 
| out into Action, this is all that can be expected in ſuch, a 
1 | ke as Man. And though the Appetites and Paſſions have 
not their exact due to each other ; though they 


ten ſtrive for Maſtery, with Judgment or Reflection 3 yet, 
nee the Superiority of this Principle to all others is the chief 


-Reſpe& which ſorms the Conſtitution, ſo far as this Superi- 
— WE CEE the Man, is good, worthy 


{ 


virtuous, 
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is it Wrong? Is it. Good, 6r i is it Evil? dos RH. 
not in the leaſt doùbt but chat this Queſtion 2 1 
would be anſwered agrecably” to Truth and 
Virtue, by almoſt any fair Man in almoſt any 
Circumſtance. Neither do there” appear any 
Caſes which lobk like Exceptions to this; but 
thoſe of | Superſtitioh, and of ' Pattiality- to 


ourſelves. Superſtition may perhaps be ſome- 
what of an 1 But Partiality to our- 


ſelves is not; this being itſelf Diſhoneſty: 
Fer a Man to judge that to be the equitable, 
the moderate, the right Part for him to 
act, which he would ſee to be hard,” unjuſt; 4 
oppreſſive in another; this is plain !Vioer, | 
and can ponee w from yu 1 „ 
of Mind. 5 | 
Bur boring thai Mankind Int'l 
Rule of Right within-himſelf, yet it may be 
aſked; „ What Obligations are we under to 
e Attend to and follow it? I anſwert It 
has been proved that Man by his Nature is a 
Lay to himſelf, without the particular diſs 
tin& Conſideration» of the poſitive Sanctions 
of that Law; the Rewards/and Puniſhments 
which we | feel, .and.-thoſe-which ſtem the 
Light of Reaſon we haye ground to believe, 
are annext to it. Fhe- Queſtion then, carries | 
gown * id Jou r,Obli- | 
bn gation 


e . 


B Ne 


HE Law of your Nature, That your Conſci- 
once approves; of and atteſts to ſuch a Courſe 


of Action, is itſelf alone an Obligation. 
Conſcience does not only offer itſelf to ſhew 
us the Way we ſhould walk in, but it like- 
wiſe, carries its own Authority with it, that 
it is our natural Guide; the Guide aſſigned 
us by the Author of our Nature: It there- 
fore belongs to our Condition of Being, it 
is our Duty, to walk in that Path and follow 
this Guide without looking about to ſee whe- 
1 r eee 
Et How's v * Ry we ee I to be 


faid againſt obeying this Law of our Nature. 
And dz Sum iond/more than this, . Why 


, ſhould we be concerned about any thing 
« out of and beyond ourſelves? If we do 
1 find within Ourſelves Regards to Othero, 
„ and Reſtraints of We know not how ma- 
% ny different Kinds; yet, theſe, being Em- 
*« baraſſments, and hindering us from going 
e tit ntatreſt Way to our own, God, Why 
» {661d we not endeavour N 0-0 and 
8 1 mild 
Tus People go on with Words; which, 
Gu applied to Humane Nature, and the 
Nn | 2 Condition 


e 


all as Ambition ; and ſcarce any ſuch thing 


Upou Humane Nuture. 


tion, that our Happineſs in this World con- 
ſiſts in ſomewhat quite diſtin from Re- 
gards to others ; and that it is the Priviledge 
of Vice to be without Reſtraint or Confines 
ment? Whereas on the contrary, the En- 
joyments, in a Manner all the common En- 
joyments of Liſe, even the Pleaſures of 
Vice, depend upon theſe Regards of one 
Kind or another to our Fellow-Creatares, 
Throw off all Regards to others, and we 
Honour; there could be no ſuch thing at 


as Covetouſneſs; for We ſhould likewiſe 
be equally indifferent to the Diſgrace of 
Poverty, the ſeveral Neglects and Kinds of 
Contempt which OO this State; and 
to the Reputation of Richee, the Regard 
and Reſpect they uſually procute. Neithet 
is Reſtraint by any means peculiar to n 
Courſe of Liſe: But our very Nate, gn. 
cclufive” of Conſcience, and our Condition 
lays: us under an abſolute Neceſſity hf it. 


We cannot gain any End whatever without 
"_ :corifined to the proper enen 
tegrgo ) E 2 


Condition in which it is“ placed: in this SAAT, 
World, have really no Meaning. For does II 
not all this kind of Talk go upon Suppoſi· 


2 I SRAZ MON 


SER Nc. is ade the moſt painful and . Con- 
III. finement. And in numberleſs Inſtances a 
&Y preſent Appetite cannot be gratified without 
ſuch apparent and immediate Ruin and Mi- 

ſery, that the moſt diſſolute Man in the 
World chooſes to forego the A ER rather 

than endure the Pain. 

Is the Meaning then, to e 150 

n to our Fellow - Creatures, aud ſub- 

mit to thoſe Reſtraints, which upon the 
whole are attended with more Satisfaction 
than Uneaſineſs, and get over only thoſe 
which bring more Uneaſineſs and Inconve- 
nience than Satisfaction? ©* Doubtleſs this 
« was our Meaning.“ Lou have changed 
Sides then. Keep to this; be conſiſtent 
with yourſelves; and you and the Men of 
Virtue are in general perfectly agreed. But 
let us take Care and avoid Miſtakes. Let it 
not be takten for granted that the Temper of 
Envy, Rage, Reſentment, yields greater De- 
light than Meekneſs, Forgiveneſs, Compaſ- 
ſion, and Good-will: Eſpecially When it is 
acknowledged that Rage, Envy, Reſent- 
ment, are in themſelves | meer Miſery; 
and the gatisfaction ariſing from the Indul- 
gence” of them is little more than Relief 
* * 22 the Temper of 
| Compaſſion 
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Compaſſion and Benevolence is itſelf de-S ERM. 


lightful; and the Indulgence of it, by doing 


joyment. Let it not be taken for granted, 
that the Satisfaction ariſing from the Repu- 
tation of Riches and Power however ob- 
is greater than the Satisfaction ariſing from 
the Reputation of Juſtice, Honeſty, Chari- 
ty, and the Eſteem which, is univerſally. ac- 
knowledged to be their due. And if it be 
doubtful which of theſe Satisfactions is the 


ther of them very conſiderable, yet there 
can be no doubt concerning Ambition and 
Covetouſneſs, Virtue and a good Mind, con- 


ſidered in themſelves, and as leading to dif- 


ferent Courſes of Life; there can, I | ay; 
be no doubt, which Temper and which 
Courſe is attended with moſt Peace and Tran- 


_ quillity of Mind, which with moſt Perplexi- 


ty, Vexation and Inconvenience. And both 
the Virtues and Vices which have been now 
mentioned, do in a Manner equally imply 
in them Regards of one kind or another to 
eur Fellow- Creatures. And with reſpect 
to Reſtraint and Confinement: Whoever 


W Reſtraints from Fear and 
E 3 Shame, 


Good, affords. new poſitive Delight and En- VV, 


greateſt, as there are Perſons who think nei- 


33 


, other '6f which belong to almoſt every 5 


Cbutſe of Vice; will ſoon be convinced 
that the Man of Virtue is by no Means upon 
4 Diſad vantage in this Reſpect. How ma- 
ny Inftarices are there in which Men feel 
and own and cry aloud under the Chains 
of 'Vice with which they are enthrall'd, and 
which yet they will not ſhake off? How 
many Inftances, in which Perſons mani- 


feſtly 2 through more Pains and Self- denial 


to gratify a vitious Paſſion, than would have 
been neceſſary to the Conqueſt of it? To 
this is to be added, that when Virtue is be- 
come habitual, when the Temper of it is 


acquir'd; what was before Confinement cea- 


ſes to be ſo, by becoming Choice and De- 
light.” Whatever Reſtraint and Guard upon 
ourſelves may be needful to unlearn any un- 
natural Diſtortion or odd Geſture; yet, in 


all Pioptiety of Speech, natural Behaviour 


muſt be the moſt eaſy and unreſtrained. It 
is maniſeſt that, in the common Courſe of 
tween' our Duty and what is called Intereſt: 
1 is much ſeldomer that there is an Incon- 
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our preſent Intereſt; meaning by -Tatereſt]S x Ng. 


Happineſs and Satisfaction. Self- love then, 
though confined to the Intereſt of the pr 
World, does in general perfectly cola 

cide with Virtue; and leads us to one and 
the fame Courſe of Life. But, whatever 

Exceptions there are to this, which are muen 
fewer than they are commonly thought, all 
ſhall be {et right at the final Diſtribution of 


things. It is a manifeſt Abſurdity to ſuppoſs 


Evil prevailing finally over Good, under the 


er 1 ——ů of 0 | 


Mind. f 

Pab * Ad which 1 * 
been now infiſting upon, may be thus ſurn-' 
med up and given you in one View. The 
Nature of Man is adapted to ſome Courſe 
of Action or other. Upon comparing ſome" 
Actions with this Nature, they appear ſui- 
table and correſpondent to it: From Com-. 
pariſon of other Actions with the ſume Na- 
ture, there ariſes to our View ſome Unſui- 
tableneſs or Diſproportion. The Correſ. 


pondence of Actions to the Nature of the 


Ageat renders them natural Their Difpros 
is correſpondent to the Nature of the A- 


gin; dev cor alis om: "iy * | 
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SZRM, ble to the Principle which Rds to- PTL 
III. the ſtrongeſt: For it may be ſo, and yet be 
quite diſproportionate to the Nature of the 
| Agent. /'The- Correſpondence therefore, or 
| Diſproportion, ariſes ftom ſomewhat elſe. 
| This can be nothing but a Difference in Na- 
ture and Kind 8 diſtincdt from 

4 Strength) between the inward Principles. 
| Some then are in Nature and Kind ſuperiour 
| ta others. And the Correſpondence ariſes: 
| ftom the Action being conformable to the 
higher Principle ; and the Unſuitableneſs 
from its being contrary to it. Reaſonable. 
Self-love and Conſcience are the chief or 
ſupetiour Principles in the Nature of Man: 
Becauſe an Action may be ſuitable to this 
Nature, though all other Principles be vio- 
lated; but becomes unſuitable, if either of 
thoſe are. Conſcience and Self- love, if we 
underſtand our true Happineſs, always lead 
us the ſame Way., Duty and Intereſt are 
perſectiy coincident; for the moſt Part in 
this World, but intirely and in every In- 
whole; this being implied in the Notion 
things. Thus they who have been ſo; wiſe 
in their Generation as to regard only their 


4 * own 
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own ſuppoſed Intereſt, at the Expence and Sx RM. 
to the Injury of others, ſhall at laſt find, III. 
that he who has given up all the Advantages WWW 
of the preſent World, rather than violate his 
Conſcience and the Relations of Life, has 
infinitely better provided for himſelf, and 
ſecured his own Intereſt and Happineſs, _ 
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pon the Government of. the 


T ONgue- 


JaMES i. 26. 


If any Man among yu ſeem to be R's 
and bridleth not lis Tongue, but deteiveth 
bis own Heart, this Man's Religion it 


HE Tranſlation of this Text would SE RM» 


be more determinate by being more 

' literal, thus: I any Man among 
you ſeemeth to be religious, not bridling his 
Tongue, but deceiving bis own Heart, this 
Man's Religion is vain, | This detertaines 
that the Words, but deceiveth his own 
Heart, are not put in Oppoſition to, — 
ffÞ er miu de bridleth not his 


Tongue. 


WWW 


: 
60 A SERMON pon the 
SxRM, Tongue, The certain determinate Meaning 
IV. of the Text then being, that he who ſeems | 
eth to be religious, and bridleth not his 
Tongue, but in that particular deceiveth his 
own Heart, this Man's Religion is vain ; we 
may obſerve ſomewhat very forcible and ex- 
preſſive in theſe Words of St. James. As if 
the Apoſtle had ſaid, No Man ſurely can 
make any Pretences to Religion, who does 
not at leaſt believe that he bridleth his 
Tongue; If he puts on any Appearance or 
Face of Religion, and yet does not govern 
his Tongue, he muſt ſurely deceive himſelf 
in that particular, and think he does: And 
whoever is ſo unhappy. as to deceive himſelf 
in this, to imagine he keeps that unruly Fa- 
culty in due Subjection, when indeed he does 
. not, whatever the other Part of his Life be, 
| his Religion is vain ; the Government of the 
Tongue being a moſt material Reſtraint which 
VI Virtue. lay us under: Without it no man 
enn be truly religious. 1 
I treating ee. this Sajea, 1 will con- 
ſider, 

Fin, Wan | is ata Vice or Fault 
here referred to: Or what Difpoſition in Men 
is ſuppoſed in Moral Reflections and a | 

ancerni brialing the Tongue: * 


by 3 \ * . 
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Goverument N the te. 


6 


Steecondiyj, Wu EN it may be ſaid of any 8ER N 


one, that he has a due Government” "over 
himſelf ' in this reſpect. 5 


I. Now the Fault lifted to, and ja 
Diſpoſition ſuppoſed, in Precepts and Ne- 
flections concerning the Government of the 
Tongue, is not Evil-ſpeaking from Malice, 
nor Lying or bearing falſe Witneſs” from 
indirect ſelfiſh Deſigns. The Diſpoſition" to 
theſe, and the actual Vices themſelves, all 
come under other Subjects. The Tongue may 

be employed about and made to ſerve all the 
Purpoſes of Vice, in tempting and deceiving, 
in Perjury and Injuſtice. But the Thing 
here ſuppoſed and referred to, is Talkative- 


IV. 


neſs: A Diſpoſition to be talking, abſtracted 


from the Conſideration of what is to be 
faid; with very little or no Regard to, or 
Thought of doing, either Good or Harm. 


And let not any imagine this to be a light 
Matter, and that it deſerves not to have ſo 


bad Effects which follow from it. 15 re 
-haps true, that they who are addicted to this 
Folly would chooſe to confine themſelves 


to Trifles and indifferent Subjects, and ſo 


F 


nent : 


-A SER M0 N. upon the 
= But as they cannot go on for ever 


IV, talking of Nothing, as common Matters 
wil not afford a ſufficient Fund for perpe- 
tual continued Diſcourſe : when Subjects of 
| this Kind are exhauſted, they will go on to 
Defamation, Scandal, divulging of Secrets, 
their own Secrets as well as thoſe of others, 
any thing rather than be filent. They are 
plainly burried on in the Heat of their Talk 
4 to ſay quite different Things from what they 
1 firſt intended, and which they afterwards 
| wiſh unſaid; or improper things, which 
| they had no other End in ſaying but only 
18 | to afford Employment to their Tongue. 
| And if theſe People expect to be heard and 
1 regarded, for there are ſome content meerly 
xz with talking, they will invent to engage 
=, your Attention: and, when they have heard 
8 the leaſt imperfet Hint of an Affair, they 
| will out of their own Head add the Cir- 
| cumſtances of Time and Place, and other 
N Matters to make out their Story, and give 
the Appearance of Probability to it: Not 
that they have any Concern about being 
believed, otherwiſe than as a Means of be- 
ing heard. The thing is, to engage your 
Attention to take you up wholly for the pre- 
FIRE EIT CEOGOES. 


Goverument of | the Tongue. * 
afterwards, . is in Truth the leaſt of theirSx, . 
Thoughts. And further; when Perſons, who * "| 
indulge themſelves in theſe. Liberties / of the WV? 
Tongue, are in any Degree offended with 
another, as little Diſguſts and Miſunder+ 
ſtandings will be, they allow themſelves to : 
defame and revile ſuch an one without any "mn 
Moderation or Bounds ; though the Offence 
is ſo very fight, that they themſelves would 
not do, nor ps wiſh him an Injury in 

any other way. And in this Caſe the Scan- 
dal and Revilings are chiefly, qwing to Tal- 
kativeneſs, and not bridling their Tongue; 
and ſo come under our preſent Subject. The 
leaſt Occaſion in the World will make the 
Humour break out in this particular Way, 
or in another. It is like a Torrent, which 
muſt and will flow; but the leaſt thing 
imaginable will firſt of all give it either this 
or another Direction, turn it into this or that 
Channel: Or like a Fire; the Nature of 
which, when in a Heap of combuſtible Mat- 
tet, is to ſpread and lay waſte all around; 
but any one of a thouſand. little Accidents 
will cceafion.t to break ous ft cither n 
or another particular Part. 
Tus Subject then belore us, though it - 
toes run, up into, and can ſcarce, bs r 
Wet | 


þ 
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Ont as intitely diſtin from all others; yet 
it needs not be ſo much mixed or blend- 
DV a with them as it often is. Every Facul- 
ty and Power may be uſed as the Inſtru- 
ment of premed itated Vice and Wickedneſs, 
meerly as the moſt proper and effectual 
Means of executing ſuch Defigns. But if 
a Man, from deep Malice and Deſire of 
Revenge, ſhould' meditate a Falſhood with 
a ſettled Defign to ruin his Neighbour” s Re- 
tion, and ſhould with great Coolneſs 
and Deliberation ſpread it; no- body would 
chooſe to ſay of ſuch an one, that he had 
no Government of his Side, A Man 
may uſe the Faculty of Speech as an In- 
firument of Falſe-witneſs, whs yet has ſo 
intire a Command over that Faculty, as ne- 
ver to ſpeak but from Forcthought and cool 
Deſign. Here the Crime is Injuſtice and 
Petjuty: and, ſtrictly ſpeaking, no more be- 
longs to the preſent Subject, than Perjury 
and Inzuſtice in any other way. But there 
is ſuch a thing as a Diſpoſition to be talk- 
ing for its own fake; from which Perſons 
A 7 any thing, good or bad, of others, 
meerly as a Subject of Diſcourſe, according 
to the particular Temper they themmitlves 


| happen * in, and to pals d . 
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ſent Time. Thete is likewiſe to be obſeryed & x x My 1 
in Perſons ſuch a ſtrong and eager Deſite of Wi 
engaging Attention to what they ſay, that WY 
they will ſpeak Good ot Evil, Truth or 
other wiſe, meerly as one or the Ger ſeems 

to be moſt. hearkened to; And this, though _. 

it is ſometimes joined, is not the ſame with WS 
the Deſire of being thought important u, 
Men of Conſequence. There is in ſome, 
ſuch a Diſpoſition to be talking, that an Of- 

fence. of the ſlighteſt Kind, and ſuch as 

would not raiſe. any other Reſentment, yet 

raiſes, if I may ſo ſpeak, the Reſentment of 

the Tongue, puts it into a Flame, into the 

moſt ungovernable Motions. This Outrage, 

when the Perſon it reſpects is preſent, we 
diſtinguiſh in the lower Rank of People by a 
peculiar Term: And let it be obſerved, that 
though the Decencies of Behaviour are a little 
— the fame Outrage and Virulence, in- 
dulged when he is abſent, is an Offence of 
the ſame Kind. But not to diſtinguiſh 
further in this Manner; Men run into Fu 7 
and . Follies, which cannot ſo prope 

ferred to any one general Head as 4 
they have — one thei | + 
Tongue, , 0 


£8 4 « 


' And 
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0 u 00 unteſtrained Volubility and 
| * Wantonneſs of Speech is the Occaſion of 
v numberleſs Evils and Vexations in Life. It 
begets Reſentment in him who is the Subject 
of it; ſows the Seed of Strife and Diſſenſion 
amongſt others ; and inflames little Diſguſts 
and Offences, which if let alone would 
wear away of themſelves : It is often” of 
as bad Effet upon the good Name of o- 
thers, as deep Envy or Malice: And, to ſay 
the leaſt of it in this Reſpect, it deſtroys 
and perverts a certain Equity of the utmoſt 

Importance to Society to be obſerved; 
namely, that Praiſe and Diſpraiſe, a good 
or bad Character, ſhould always be beſtowed 
according to Deſert. The Tongue uſed 
in ſuch a licentious Manner is like a Sword 
in the Hand of a Madman; it is employed 
at random, it can ſcarce poſſibly do any 
Good, and for the moſt Part does a World 
of Miſchief; and implies not only great 
Folly and a trifling Spirit, but great Vitiouſ- 
"neſs of Mind, great Indifference to Truth and 
il Falfity, and to the Reputation, Welfare, and 
= : Good of eters. 80 much Reaſbd is were for 
1 what St. James ſays of the Tongue, 1 is 4 
Fire, a World of Iniquity, it defileth the whole 
Body, 


— — 


I 
4 * * 


— Chap, vi. v. 6. 


to keep a Guard upon: Theſe are the Vices 
and Follies it runs into, when not kept un- 


* 


der due Reſtraint. nt 


II. Wauzxzix the due Government of 


the Tongue conſiſts, or when it may be ſaid 


of any one in a moral and religious Senſe 


that he bridleth his Tongue, I come now to 
© 

Tur due and proper Uſe of any patutal 
Faculty or Power, is to be judged of by the 


End and Deſign for which it was given us. 
The chief Purpoſe, for which the Faculty 


of Speech was given to Man, is plainly 
that we might communicate our Thoughts 
to each other, in order to carry on the Af- 
fairs of the World; for Buſineſs, and for 
our Improvement in Knowledge and Learn- 
ing. But the good Author of our Nature 
deſigned us not only Neceſſaries, but like- 


wiſe Enjoyment and Satisfaction, in that 


Being he hath graciouſly given, and in that 
Condition of Life he hath placed us in. 
There are ſecondary Uſes of our Faculties: 
They adminiſter to Delight, as well as to 
Neceſſity : And as they are equally adapted 

| op 4 r a F 2 2. 1 ; 43 "to 
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Body, ſetteth on Fire the Coutſe of Nature, 8 ER U. 
and is itſelf ſet on Fire of Hell, This is the IV 
Faculty or Diſpoſition which we are required i | 
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1 to both, there is no Doubt but he iter 
5 IV. them for our Gratification, as well as for the 
V Support and Continuance of our Being. The 
ſecondary Uſe of Speech is to 255 and be 

| 4 entertaining to each other in Converſation. 
= This is in every Reſpect allowable and 
| right: It unites Men cloſer in Alliances and 

F riendſhips ; gives us a Fellow- feeling of the 

Prof perity and Unhappineſs of each other; 
and is in ſeveral Reſpects ſerviceable to Vir- 

tue, and to promote good Behaviour in the 

World. And provided there be not too 

much Time ſpent in it, if it were conſidered 

only in the Way of Gratification. and De- 

light, Men muſt have ſtrange Notions of 

God and of Religion, to think ,that He can 

be offended with it, or that it is any way in- 
_ conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt Virtue. But the 
Truth is, ſuch fort of Converſation , though 
it has no particular good Tendency, yet it 
has a general Good one: It is ſocial and 

. Friendly and tends to promote Humanity, 

— SGood- nature and Civility. 

As the End and Uſe, fo lkewe 16 A- 
buſe of Speech, relates to the one or other 
of Theſe ; either to Buſineſs, or to Conver- 
tion. As to the former; Deceit in the 
Management of Buſineſs and Affairs dees 
4 ot; 


fore us: Though one may juſt mention that IN 


Multitude, — endleſs. number of Words, S 


with which Buſineſs is perplexed; when a 
much fewer would, as it ſhould ſeem, bet- 
ter ſerve the. Purpoſe : But this muſt be left 
to thoſe who underſtand the Matter. The. 
Government of the Tongue, conſidered W 
a Subject of itſelf, relates chiefly to Conver- 
Gtion ;- to that Kind of Diſcourſe, which 
uſually fills up the Time ſpent in friendly 
Meetings, and Viſits of Civility. And the 
Danger is, leſt Perſons entertain themſelves 
and others at the Expence of their Wiſdom. 
and their Virtue, and to the Injury or Of- 
fence of their Neighbour. If they will ob- 


ſerye and keep clear of Theſe, they may be 


as free, and caſy, and ee, as they 
can deſire. 
Tn E Cautions to be given for avoidin g 
theſe Dangers, and to render Converſation 
innocent and agreeable, fall under the fol- 
lowing Particulars: Silence; Talking of in- 
different things; and, which makes up too 
great a Part of Converſation, Giving of Cha- 
racters, Speaking well or evil others. 
TAE wiſe Man obſerves, that e is 4 
Time to ſpeak, and a Time to keep filence. © 
„ One 
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not properly belong to che Subject now be- 8 * 


hen pen e 


Sas KM. One meets with People in the World, who 
5 INV. ſeem never to have made the laſt of theſe 


Obſeryations, And yet theſe great Talkers 
do not at all ſpeak from their having any 
thing to ſay, as every Sentence ſhews, but 
only from their Inclination to be talking. 
Their Converſation js merely an Exerciſe 
of the Tongue : No other humane Faculty 
has any Share in it. It is ſtrange theſe Per- 
ſons can help reſlecting, that unleſs they 
haye in Truth a ſuperiour Capacity, and are 
in an extraordinary Manner furniſhed for 
Converſation; if they are entertaining, it is 
at their own Expence, Is it poſſible, that 

it ſhould never come into People” s Thoughts 
to ſuſpect, whether or no it be to their Ad- 
vantage to ſhew ſo very much of themſelves ? 
O that ' you would altogether hold your 
Peace, and it ſhould be your Wiſdom . 
Remember likewiſe there are Perſons who 
love fewer Words, an inoffenfive Sort of 
People, and who deſerve ſome Regard, 
though of too ſtill and compoſed Tempers 
for you. Of this Number was the Son of 
Sirach: For he plainly ſpeaks from Experi- 
ence, when he ſays, 4s Hills of Sand are 
to the Steps of the Aged, fo is one of ma- 


We. 
* Job zii. 
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ny Words to a quiet Man. But one would SERM,” 
think it ſhould be obvious to every one, that IV. 
when they are in Company with their gu- 
periours of any Kind, in Vears, Knowledge 
and Experience; when proper and uſeful wy 
Subjects are diſcourſed of, which they cannot To 
bear a Part in; that theſe are Times for Si- | 
lence: when they ſhould learn to hear, and 
be attentive ; at leaſt in their turn. It is in- 
deed a very unhappy Way theſe People are 
in: They in a Manner cut themſelves out 
from all Advantage of Converſation, except 
that of being entertained with their own 
Talk: Their Buſineſs in coming into Com- 
pany not being at all to be informed, to hear, 

to learn; but to diſplay. themſelves; or ra- 
ther to exert their Faculty, and talk without 
any Deſign at all. And if we conſider Con- 
verſation as an Entertainment, as ſomewhat 
to unbend the Mind; as a Diverſion from the 
Cares, the Buſineſs, and the Sorrows of Life; 7 
it is of the very Nature of it, that the Dif. * 
courſe be mutual. This, I ſay, is implied in 4 
the very Notion of what we' diſtinguiſh by 
Converſation, or being in Company. At- 
tention to the continued Diſcourſe of one 
alone grows more painful often, than the 
Cares and Bufineſs we come to be diverted 
F 4 | from. 


= 
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IV. us, is guilty of a double Offence; atbitrarily. 


ſerves to be attended to and regarded, it is 
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Be RN. from, He therefore who impoſes this upon 


enjoining Silence upon all theireſt, and like - 
wiſe obliging them to this painful Attention. 

I' x M ſenſible theſe things are apt to be 
paſſed over, as too little to come into a ſeri» 
ous Diſcourſe: But in reality Men ate obli- 
ged, even in Point of Morality: and Virtue, 
to obſerve all the Decencies of Behaviour. 


The greateſt | Evils in Life have had their 


Riſe from ſomewhat, which was thought of 
too little Importance to be attended to. 
And as to the Matter we are now upon, 
jt is abſolutely neceflary to be conſidered . 
For if People will not maintain a due Go- 
vernment over themſelves, in regarding pro- 
per Times and Seaſons for Silence, but will 
be talking; they certainly, whether they de- 
ſign it or not at firſt, will go on to n 


and Evil-ſpeaking, and divulging Secrets. 


Ir it were needful to ſay any thing Fo 


ther, to perſuade Men to learn this Leſſon of 
Silence; one might put them in mind, how 


inſignificant they render themſelves by this 
exceſſive Talkativeneſs : inſomuch that, if 
they do chance to fay any thing which de- 


laſt 
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loſt; in the Variety and eee eee __ 
| they utter of another A A 1. 


ous, and one would think ſhould be cafily, 
diſtinguiſhed by every Body: Namely, when 
a Man has nothing to ſay; or nothing, but 
what is better unſaid ; Better, either in re- 
gard to the particular Perſons he is preſent 
with; or from its being an Interruption to 
Converſation itſelf; or to, Converſation of 
a more agreeable Kind or better, . laſtly, 
with regard to himſelf. 1 will end this Par- 
ticular with two Reflections of the wiſe 
Man : One of which, in the ſtrongeſt Man-. 
ner, expoſes the ridiculous Part of this Li- 

centiouſneſs of the Tongue; and the other, 
| the great Danger and | Viciouſneſs of it. 
When he that is a Fool walketh by the Way 
Side, bis Wiſdom faileth him, and be ſaith 
to every one that he 1s a Fool *, The other 
is, In the multitude of Wards. there me | 
not Sin ＋. 1 

As n-the eee 
reſpect to talking upon indifferent Subjects: 
After what has been ſaid concerning the due 
Government of it in reſpect to the Occaſions 
ns ax there is little more 

x neceſſary, 


Mkt 1 


T uE Occaſions of Silence then are oh, lWWAMy ' 4 


u Abu 
SR N. neceffiry, 
I.” fully 


- 


MO an the 
than only to cautlon Meh to be 
ſatisfied, that-the Subjekts are indeed/. 
of an indifferent Nature; and not to ſpend 
tdo much Time in Converſation of this 
Kind. But Perſons muſt be ſure to take 
heed,” that the Subject of their Diſcourſe be 
at leaſt of an indifferent Nature: That it be 
no way offenſive to Virtue, Religion, or 
good Manners; that it be not of a licentious 
diſſolute Sort, this leaving always ill Impref-/ 
fions upon the Mind; that it be no way in- 
Jurious or vexatious to the; and that too 
much Time be not ſpent this way, to the 
neglect of thoſe Duties and Offices of Life 
which belong to their Station and Conditi- 
on in the World. However, though there is 
not any Neceſſity, that Men ſhould aim at be- 
ing important and weighty in every Sentence 
they ſpeak : Yet ſince uſeful Subjects, at leaſt 
of ſome Kinds, are as entertaining as others 
a wiſe Man, even when he deſires to unbend 
his Mind from Buſineſs, would chooſe that 
the Converfation might turn be ſome- 
what inſtructive. 
Tux laſt Thing is, The Goveminim of the 
Tongue as relating to Diſcourſe of the Af. 
fairs of others, and giving of Characters. 
Theſe are in a Manner the ſame: And one 
4 To oe x anal ® can 
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can ſearct call it an indifferent Subject, be- Sri RC 
cauſe Diſcourſe upon it almoſt perpetually I-14 
runs into ſomewhat criminal. * | 


A p firſt of all, it were very much to be 4 
wiſhed that this did not take up ſo great a 
Part of Converſation ; becauſe it is indeed a 
Subject of a dangerous Nature. Let any one 
conſider the various Intereſts, Competitions, 
and little Miſunderſtandings which ariſe a- 
mongſt Men; and he will ſoon ſee, that he is 


is not unprejudiced and impartial, that he 1s 


not, as I may ſpeak, neutral enough, to truſt 


himſelf with talking of the Character and 
Concerns of his Neighbour, in a free, cares - 
leſs, and unreſerved Manner. There is perpe- 


tually, and often it is not attended to, a 


Rivalſhip amongſt People of one kind ot 
another, in reſpect to Wit, Beauty, Learn- 
ing, Fortune ; and that one Thing will 

inſenſibly influence them to ſpeak to the 
Diſadvantage of others, even where there 

is no formed Malice or ill Deſign, 'Since 
therefore it is ſo hard to enter into this 
Subject without offending ; the firſt thing 
to 'be obſerved is, that People ſhould learn 
to decline it; to get over that ſtrong In- 
elination” moſt have to be talking of the 


Concerns and Behaviour of their N cighbour, 


Bu T 


* „ n #pox the 


* 7 * Bo 1 fince it is impoſlible that this Subject 
: ſhould be wholly excluded Converſatipn; 
Wand fince it is neceſſary that the Character 
A of Men ſhould be known: The next thing 
is, that it is a Matter of Importance what 
is ſaid ; and therefore, that we ſhould be re- 
ligiouſſy ſerupulous and exact tq, ſay nothing, 
_ "either good or bad, but what is true, I 
put it thus, becauſe it is in reality of as 
great Importance: to the good of Society, 
tat the Characters of bad Men ſhould. be 
. E 28 that the Characters of good Men 
ſhould. People, who are given to Scandal 
and — — may indeed make an ill uſe 
of this Obſervation: But Truths, which are of 
Service towards regulating our Conduct, are 
not to be diſowned, or even concealed, be- 
cauſe a bad Uſe may be made of them. This 
however would be effectually prevented, if 
tmeſe two things were attended to. Firſt, 
That, though it is equally of bad Conſequence 
to Society, that Men ſhould have ęither good 
or ill Characters which they do not deſerve; 
yet, -when you ſay ſomewhat Good of a 
Man which he does not deſerve, there is 
no wrong done him in particular; where 
#8; when you fay evil ofa Man which he 
an de here is a direct formal In- 
1 90 | Jury, 
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iry, a real Piece of Injuſtice, done Him, S EKM. 
is therefore makes a wide Difference ; IV.,. 
and gives us, in Point of Virtue, much greater WWW» 
Latitude in ſpeaking well, than ill, of Others, 
Secondly, A good Man is friendly to his 
Fellow-creatures, and a Lover of Mankind; 
and ſo will, upon every Occaſion, and often. 
without any, fay all the Good he can of 8 
very Body: But, ſo far as he is a good Mag, 
will never be diſpoſed to ſpeak Evil of any, 
unleſs there be ſome other Reaſon for it, be- 
tides barely that it is true. If he be charged 
'with having given an ill Character, he will 
ſcarce think it a ſufficient Juſtification of 
' himſelf to fay it was a true one; unleſs he 
can alfo give. ſome farther Account how = 
he came to do ſo: A juſt Indignation a- 
_ Sainft particular Tnſtances of Villany, where 
they are great and ſcandalous or to prevent 4 
an inndcent Man from being deceived and n 
* betray'd, when he has great Truſt and Con- 
© fidence in one who does not deſerve it. 
 Juftice muſt be done to every Part of a Sub- 
. je, when we are conſidering it, If thers _ 
de a Man, who beats a fair Character inthe 
World, whom yet we know to be. with _, 
out Faith or Honeſty, to be really an ill 
Man; it muſt be allowed in general, that 
| we 


% 


” of ane upon he, 


* 


sr An we ſhall do a Piece of Service to Soci 


IV. by letting ſuch an one's true Character 
| » an; known. 


This is no more, than what we 
have an Inſtance of in our Saviour himſelf; 
* though he was mild and gentle 3 
Example. However, no Words can expreſs 
too ſtrongly the Caution which fhould be 
_ bſedin ſuch a Caſe as this, 

Uyon the whole Matter: If People 
would obſerve the obvious Occaſions of 
Silence; if they would ſubdue the Inclina- 
tion to Tale-bearing ; and that eager Deſire 
to engage Attention, which is an Original 
Diſeaſe in ſome Minds; they would be in 
little Danger of ending with their Tongue; 
and would, in a moral and religious Senſe, 
have due Government over it, 

III I conclude with ſome Precepts 
1 Reflections of the Son of Sirach upon 
this Subject. Be ferft to hear : and, if thou 
_ haſt Under/landing, anſwer thy Neighbour 3 
not, lay thy Hand upon thy Mouth. 
Honour and Shame is in Talk. A Man of 
a2 ill T, ongue 1s dangerous' in his City, and 
| be that is raſh in his Talk ſhall. be hated. 
A wiſe Man will hold his J. ongue, till be 
1 Opportunity; ; but 4 Babler and 4 Fool 


4 will © 
© Mark xii. 36, 40. 
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will regard no Time. He that uſeth manyS# nM, 1 
Words ſhall be abborred; and be that taketh IV. 
70 himſelf Authority therein, ſhall be bated, SW 
A back-biting Tongue hath diſquieted many; * 
ſtrong Cities hath it pulled down, and over- 
thrown the Houſes of great Men. The Tongue 
of a Man 1s his fall ; but if thou love to hear, 
thou ſhalt receive Underſtanding. 
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SERMON V. 
Upon Compaſſion, 
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Rej Joyce with them that do rejoyce, and weep 
with them that Weep, 


VERY Man is to be conſidered ings N 4; 

two Capacities, the Private and Pub- V. 

lick ; as defigned to purſue his own WWW 
latereft, and likewiſe to contribute to the 
Good of others. Whoever will conſider, 
thay ſee, that in general there is no Con- 
trariety between theſe; but that from the 
original Conſtitution of Man, and the Cir« 
cumſtances he is placed in, they perfectly 
coincide, and mutually carry on each o- 
ther. But, amongſt the great Variety of Af⸗ 
fections or Principles of Action in our Na- 
ture, ſome in their primary Intention and 
Deſign ſeem to belong to the ſingle or pri- 
0 vate 


* 


1 


AS ER MON 


Sx x24. vate, others to_the publick or ſoeial Capa- 
V. city. The Affections required in the Text 
6 are of the latter Sort. When we rejoyce 


in the Proſperity of others, and compaffi- 
onate their Diſtreſſes, we, as it were, ſubſti- 


tute them for ourſelves, their Intereſt for 


our own ; and have the ſame Kind of Plea- 
fore in their Proſperity and Sorrow in their 
Diſtreſs, as we have from Reflection upon 
our own, Now there is nothing ftrange 
or unaccountable in our being thus carried 
out, and affected towards the Intereſts of 
others. For, if there be any Appetite, or a- 
ny inward Principle belides Self-love-; why 
may there not be an Affection to the Good 
of our Fellow-creatures, and Delight from 
that Affection's being gratified, Fa. Uneaſi- 
5 

neſs from things going contrary to it? 
There being manifeſtly this Appearance of Men's ſublli- 
kuting Others for Themſelves, and being carried our and af- 
ſected towards them as towards themſelves ; ſome Perſons, 
who have a Syſtem which excludes every Affection to this 
Sort, have taken a pleaſant Method to ſolve it 3 and tell you it 
is wot Another you are at all concerned about, but your /e on, 
| when you feel the Affe ction called Compaſſion, i. 2. Here 
is a plain Matter of Fact, which Men cannot reconcile with 
the general Account they think fit to give of things: They 
therefore, inſtead. of that manifeſt Fact, ſubſtitute anorher, 
which is reconcileable to their own Scheme. For does not 

| | every 
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of others and Compaffon for their Diſtreſſes, . 
G2 | the 


every Body by Compaſſion mean, an Affection the Object of | 
which is Another in Diſtreſs ? Inſtead of this, but deſigning to 

have it miſtaken for this, they ſpeak of an Affection or Paſſi- 

on, the Object of which is Ourſelves, or Danger to ourſelves. 

Hobbs defines Pity; Imagination, or Fiction of future Calamity 

to ourſelves, proceeding from the Senſe (he means Sight or Know- 

ledge) of another Man's Calamity. Thus Fear and Compaſſion 

would be the ſame Idea, and a fearful and a compaſſionatg 

Man the ſame Character, which every one immediately ſees are 

totally different. Further, to thoſe who give any Scope to 

their Affections, there is no Perception or inward Feeling 

more univerſal than this: that one who, bas been merciful 

and compaſſionate throughout the Courſe of his Behaviour, 

ſhould himſelf be treated with Kindneſs, if he happens to fall £2 
into Circumſtances of Diſtreſs. Is Fear then or Cowardice 
ſo great a Recommendation to the Fayour of the Pulk of Man- 

| kind? Or is it not plain, that meer Fearleſſneſs (and therefore 
not the contrary) is ont of the moſt popular Qualifications F 
This ſhews that Mankind are not affected towards "Compaſſion 
as Fear, but as ſomewhat totally different. 

Nothing would more expoſe ſuch Accounts as theſe of the. 
Affections which are favourable and friendly to our Fellow- 
Creatures, than to ſubſtitute the Definitions which this Au- 
thor, and others who follow his Steps, give of fuch Aſſecti- 
ons, inſtead of the Wong by which they are commonly ex- 
preſſed. Hobbs, after. g laid down that Pity or Compat. 

fron is only Fear for fits. vl goes on to explain the Reaſon 
why we pity our Friends in Diſtreſs more than Others. Now 
ſubſtitute the "Defiritian inſtead of the Word Pity in this Place, 
and the Inquiry will be, why we fear our Friends, &c. which 
Words (fince he really does not mean why we are afraid of 
them) make no Queſtion or Sentence at all. So that common 
Language, the Words to Compaſſionate, to Pity, cannot be 20. 
eommodated to bis Account of Compaſhon, The very join 
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Sr Ax. the laſt is felt much more generally than 


the former, T * Men do not univer- 
| ally 


ing of the Words to Pity our Friends, is a direct ContradiQion 
to his Definition of Pity : Becauſe thoſe Words ſo joined, ne- 
ceſſarily expreſs that our Ffiends are the Objects of the Paſ- 
fion ; whereas his Definition of it aſſerts, that Ourſelves (or 
Danger to Ourſelves ) are the only Objects of it. He might 
indeed have avoided this Abſardity, by plainly fayitig what he 
is going to account for; namely, why the Sight of the Inno- 
cent, or of our Friends in Diſtreſs, raiſes greater Fear for our- 
ſelves than the Sight of other Perſons in Diſtrefs. But had 
he put the thing thus plainly, the Fact itſelf would have been 
doubted ; that e Sight of our Friends in Diſtreſs raiſes in us 
greater Fear for ourſelves, than the Sight of athers in Diſtreſs. 
And in the next Place it would immediately haye occurred to 
every one, that the Fact now mentioned, which at leaft is 
doubtful, whether true or falſe, was not the ſame with this 
Fact, which no-body ever doubted, that the Sight of our Friends 
in Diſtreſs raiſes in us greater Compaſſion than the Sight of O- 
#hers in Diſtreſs : Every one, Ifay, would have ſeen that theſe 
are not the ſame, but two di f erent Inquiries ; and conſequently, 
that Fear and Compaſſion are not the ſame. Suppoſe a Perſon 
to be in real Danger, and by ſome Means or other to have for- 
got itz any trifling Accident, any Sound might alarm him, 
recall the Danger to his Remembrance, and renew his Fear: 
But it is almoſt too grofly ridiculous (though it is to ſhow an 
Abſardity) to ſpeak of that Sound or Accident as an Object 
of Compaſſion and yet accordingito Mr. Hobbs, our greateſt 
Friend in Diſtreſs is no more to us, no more the Object of 
Compaſſion or of any Affection in our Heart: Neither the 
one or the other raiſes any Emotion in our Mind, but only 
the Thoughts of our Liableneſs to Calamity, and the Fear of 
it; and both equally do this. It is fit ſuch ſort of Accounts 
of Humane Nature ſhould be ſhown to be whar they _ 

are, becauſe there is raiſed upon them a general Scheme w 
W — 
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undermines the whole Foundation of common juſtice and 
Honeſty. See Hobbs of Hum. Nat c. g. J. 10. 

There are often three diſtinct Perceptions or inward Fel- 
ings upon Sight of Perſons in Diſtreſs : Real Sorrow and Con- 
cern for the Miſery of our Pollow:creatures 3 ſome Degree of 
Satisfaction from a Conſciouſneſs of our Freedom from that 
Miſery ; and, as the Mind paſſes on from one thing to ano- 
ther, it is not unnatural from ſuch an Occaſion to reflect up- 
on our on Liableneſs to the fame or other Calamities, The 
two laſt frequently accompany the firſt, but it is the firſt 
which is properly Compaſſion, of which the Diflreſſed are the 
Objects, and which directly carries us with Calmneſs and 
Thought to their Aſſiſtance. Any one of theſe, from various 
and complicated Reaſons, may in particular Caſes prevail o- 
ver the other two; and there are, I ſuppoſe, Inſtances where 
the bare Sight of Diſtreſs, without our feeling any Compaſ- 
ſion for it, may be the Occaſion of either or both of the twe | 
latter Perceptions. One might add, that if there be really any 
ſuch thing as the Fiftion or Imagination of Danger to our- 
ſelves from Sight of the Miſeries of others, which | Hobbs 
ſpeaks of, and which he has abſurdly miſtaken for the whole 
of Compaſſion ; if there be any thing of this Sort common 
to Mankind, diſtin from the Reflection of Reaſon, it would 
be a moſt remarkable Inſtance of what was furtheſt from his 
Thoughts, namely, of a mutual Sympathy between each Parti- 
cular of the Species, a Fellow-feeling common to Mankind. 
It would not indeed be an Example of our ſubſtituting others 
for Ourſelves, but it would be an Example of our ſubſtituting 
Ourſelves for Others. And as it would not bean Inſtance of 
Benevolence, ſo neither would it be any Inſtance of Self-love : 
For this Phantom of Danger to Ourſelves, naturally riſing to 
View upon Sight of the Diſtreſſes of Others, would be no more 
an Inftance of Love to Ourſclyes, than the Pain of Hunger is. 
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B82. Degree whom they fee in Diſtreſs, ſo far 
V. as they have any real Perception or Senſe 


of chat Diſtreſs: y e 


Words ex · 
preſſing this latter, Pity, Compaſſion, fre- 
quently occur; whereas we have ſcarce a- 
ny ſingle one, by which the former is di- 
ſtinctly expreſs d. Congratulation indeed 
anſwer: Condoleance : But both theſe Words 
are intended to fignify certain Forms of 
Civility, rather than any inward Senfation 
or Feeling, This Difference or Inequality 
is ſo remarkable, that we -plainly conſider 
Compaſſion as itſelf an original, diſtinct, 
particular Affection in Humane Nature; 
whereas to rejoyce in the Good of others, 
is only a Conſequence of the general Af- 
fection of Love and Good-will to them: 
The Reaſon and Account of which Matter 
is this, When a Man has obtained any par- 
ticular Advantage- or Felicity, his End is 
gained; and he does not in that particular 
want the Aſſiſtance of another: There was 
therefore no need of a diſtinct Affection to- 
wards that Felicity of another already ob- 
tained ; neither would ſuch Affection direct- 
ly carry him to do Good to that Perſon ; 
 . Whereas Men in Diſtreſs want A ſſiſtance; 
and "Compaſſion leads us directly to affiſt 
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upon Compaſſion. 
them. The Object of the former is the pre- SER - 7 
ſent Felicity of another; the Object of the V. 
latter is the preſent Mifery of another: It WAY 


eaſy to ſee that the latter wants a particular 
Affection for its Relief, and that the former 


does not want one, becauſe it does not want 


Aſſiſtance. And upon Suppoſition of a di- 
ſtint Affection in both Caſes, the one muſt 
reſt in the Exerciſe- of itſelf, having no- 
thing further to gain; the other does not 
reſt in "itſelf, but carries us on to affiſt the 
Bu r, ſuppoſing theſe Affections natural 
to the Mind, particularly the laſt ; Has not 
« each Man Troubles enough of his own ? 
< muſt he indulge an Affection which appro- 
« priates to himſelf thoſe of others? which 
leads him to contract the leaſt defirable of 
« all Friendſhips, Friendſhips with the Un- 
« fortunate ? Muſt we invert the known 
4 Rule of Prudence, and chooſe to aſſoci- 
< ate ourſelves with the Diſtreſſed? Or al- 
« lowing that we ought, ſo far as it is in our 
« Power, to relieve them; yet is it not bet- 
« ter to do this from Reaſon and Duty? Does 
not Paſſion and Affection of every Kind 


perpetually miſlead us? Nay, is not Paſ- 


ſion and Affection itſelf a Weakneſs, and 
| * « what 


88 AS ERMON 
SERM; « whata perfect Being moſt be entitely free 
V. «© from?” Perhaps ſo: But it is Mankind I 
GEV am ſpeaking of; imperfect Creatures, and 

| who naturally and. from. the Condition we 
are placed in, neceſſarily depend upon each 

other. With reſpect to ſuch Creatures, it 

would be found of as bad Conſequence to 
eradicate all natural Affections, as to be in- 

tirely governed by them This would al- 

moſt fink us to the Condition of Brutes; 

and That would leave us without a ſuffici- 

| ent Principle of Action. Reaſon alone, 

= -. whatever any one may wiſh, is not in Rea- 
| | lity a - ſufficient Motive of Virtue in ſuch a 
| Creature as Man ; but this Reaſon Joined 
with thoſe Affections which God has im- 
preſs'd upon his Heart: And when Theſe are 
allowed Scope to exerciſe themſelves, but 
under ſtrict Government and Direction f 
Reaſon ; then it is we act ſuitably, to our 
Nature, and to the Circumſtances God 
has placed us in. Neither is Affection it- 
ſelf at all a Weakneſs; nor does it argue 
Defect, any otherwiſe than as our Senſes 
and Appetites do; They belong to aur Con- 
dition of Nature, and are what we can- 
not be without. God Almighty is to be 
ſure unmoved by Paſſion or Appetite, un- 
6 | changed 
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ehanged by Affection: But then it is to be 8E 8M. _ 1 


added, that he neither ſees, nor hears, nor V. 
pereeives things by any Senſes like ours ; but * 


in a Manner infinitely more perfect. Now, 
as it is an Abſordity almoſt too groſs to be 
mentioned, for a Man to endeavour to 
get rid of his Senſes, becauſe” the ſupream 
Being diſcerns things more perfectly with- 
out them; it is as real, though not ſo ob- 
vious an Abſurdity, to endeavour to eradi- 
cate the Paſſions he has given us, becauſe 
He is without them. For, ſince our Paſſions 
are as really a Part of our Conſtitution as 
our Senſes ; ſince the former as really belong 
to our Condition of Nature as the latter; 
to get rid of either, is equally a Violation of 
and breaking in upon that Nature and Con- 
ſtitution he has given us. Both our Senſes - 
and our Paſſions are a Supply to the Im- 
perfection of our Nature: Thus they ſhew 
that we are ſuch fort of Creatures, as to 
ſtand in need of thoſe Helps which higher 
Orders of Creatures do not. But it is not 
the Supply, but the Deficiency ; as it is not 
a Remedy, but a Diſeaſe which is the Im- 
perfection. However, our Appetites, Paſſi- 
ons, Senſes, no way imply Diſeaſe: nor in- 
deed * Imper- 
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"a ſection of any fort ; but only This, that the 
V. Conſtitution of Nature according to which 
— — tho, 


And it is fo far from being true, that a wiſe 
Man muſt . intirely - ſuppreſs Compaſſion, 
and all Fellow. feeling for others, as a 
Weakneſs; and truſt to Reaſon alone, to 
teach and enforce upon him the Practice 
of the ſeveral Charities we owe to our 
Kind; that on the contrary, even the bare 
Exerciſe of ſuch AﬀeRions would itſelf be 
for the Good and Happineſs. of the World; 
and the Imperfection of the higher Princi- 
of Reaſon and Religion in Man, the 
le Influence they have upon our Practice, 
and the Strength and Prevalency of —_— 
ones plainly require theſe Affections, to be 
a Reſtraint upon theſe latter, and a Supply 
to the Deficiencies of the forme. 
Fist, Tm x very exerciſe itſelf of theſe Af. 
fections in a juſt and reaſonable Manner and 
Degree, would upon the whole increaſe the 
Satisfactions, and leſſen the Miſeries of Life, 
Ir is the Tendency and Buſineſs of Vir- 
tue and Religion to procure, as much as 
may be, univerſal Good-will, Truſt and 
Friendſhip amongſt Mankind. If this could 
be brought to obtain; and each Man _ 


upon Compaſſion. 


ed the Happineſs of others, as eyery one SAR. 
does that of a Friend; and looked upon the V. 
Succeſs and Proſperity. of his Neighbour, as 


every one does upon that of his Children 


ed upon, how much the Enjoyments of Life 
would be increaſed. There would be ſo 

much Happineſs introduced into the World, 
without any Deduction or Inconvenienee 
from it, in Proportion as the Precept of re- 
Joycing with thoſe bo rejoyce was univerſally 


obeyed, Our Saviour has owned this good 
Affection as belonging to our Nature, in 


the Parable of the lofi Sheep 3 and does 


not think it to the Diſadvantage of à perfect 


State, to repreſent its Happineſs as capable 
of Increaſe from Reflection upon that of 
Bu T fince in ſuch a Creature as Man, 
Compaſſion or Sorrow for the Diſtreſs of 


others, ſeems ſo far neceſſarily connected 


with Joy in their Proſperity, as that whoever 
rejoyces in one muſt unavoidably compaſſionate 
the other; there cannot be that Delight or 
| Satisfaction, which appears to be ſo conſidera- 
ble, without the Inconveniencies, whatever 
they are, of Compaſſion, © » 


and Family ; it is too manifeſt to be inſiſt- 
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SERM. How E vER, without conſidering this 
V. Connection, there is no doubt but that mote 
Good than Evil, more Delight than Sorrow, 
ariſes from Compaſſion itſelf; there being 

ſo many things which ballance the Sor. 

to of it. There is firſt the Relief which | 
the diſtreſſed feel from this Affection in o- | 

thers towards them. There is likewiſe the 
Additional Miſery which they would feel 

from the Reflection that no one commi- 
ſerated their Caſe. It is indeed true, that 

any Diſpoſition, prevailing beyond a certain 
Degree, becomes ſomewhat wrong; and 

we have ways of ſpeaking, which though 

they do not directly expreſs that Exceſs, 

yet, always lead our Thoughts to it, and 

give us the Notion of it. Thus, when men- 
tion is made of Delight in being pitied, 

this always conveys to our Mind the Notion 

of ſome what which is really a Weakneſs: 

The manner of ſpeaking, I fay, im- 

plies a certain Weakneſs and. Feebleneſs of 
Mind, which is and ought to be diſap- 
proved. But Men of the greateſt Forti- 

tude would in Diſtreſs feel Uneaſineſs, from 
knowing that no Perſon in the World had 
any ſort of Compaſſion or real Concern 
. for them; and in ſome Caſes, eſpecially 
; when 
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upon Compaſſion. 


when the Temper is enfeebled by Sicknef'$ IT 


or any long and great Diſtreſs, doubtleſs, 
would feel a kind of Relief even from the, 


helpleſs Good-will and ineffectual Aſſiſtan- | 


ces of thoſe about them, Over. againſt the 
Sorrow of Compaſſion is likewiſe to be ſet 
a peculiar calm Kind of Satisfaction, which 
accompanies it, unleſs in Caſes where the 


Diſtreſs of Another is by ſome means fo 


brought home to Ourſelves, as to become 
in a manner our own ; or when from 
Weakneſs of Mind the Affection tiſes too 


| high, which ought to be corre&ed; This 


Tranquillity or calm Satisfaction proceeds, 


partly from Conſciouſneſs of a right Af. 


fection and Temper of Mind, and partly 


from a Senſe of our own Freedom from the 
| Mifſety we compaſſionate, This laſt may 


poſſibly appear to ſome at firſt ſight faulty; 


but it really is not ſo. It is the fame with 


that poſitive Enjoyment, which ſudden Eaſe 
from Pain for the preſent affords, ariſing 
from a real Senſe of Miſery, joined with a 
Senſe of our Freedom from it; which in all 
caſes muſt afford ſome Degree of Satisfaction. 
To theſe things muſt be added the Ob- 


ſervation, whieh reſpects both the Affections 
we are conſidering; that they who have 
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32 got over all Fellow. feeling for Others, have 


withal contracted a certain Callouſneſs of 
0 y N Heart, which renders them inſenſible to moſt 


— 


| wy SatisfaCtions, but thoſe of the groſſeſt 
d. 
Secondly, Wiruou r the Exerciſe of 
| theſe Affections, Men would certainly be 
| much more wanting in the Offices of Charity 
they owe to each other, and likewiſe more 
eruel and injurious, than they are at preſent, 
Tn E private Intereft of the Individual 
would not be ſufficiently provided for by 
\ reaſonable and cool Self-Love alone; 
* Therefore the Appetites and Paſſions are 
placed within as a Guard and further Secu- 
rity, without which it would not be taken 
due Care of, It is manifeſt our Life would 
be neglected, were it not for the Calls of 
Hunger, and Thirſt, and Wearineſs; not- 
withſtanding that without them Reaſon 
would aſſure us, that the Recruits of Food 
and Sleep are the neceſſary means of our 
Preſervation. It is therefore abſurd to 4ma- 
gine, that, without Affection, the ſame Rea- 
fon alone would be more effectual to engage 
us to perform the Duties we owe to our 
Fellow-Creatures. One of this Make would 
be as defective, as much wanting, conſider- 


ed 


upon Compaſſhe. 


earneſt think, that a Publick Spirit, i. e. a 
ſettled reaſonable Principle of Benevolence 
to Mankind, is fo prevalent and ftrong in 
the Species, as that we may yenture to 


throw off the under Affections, which are 


its Aſſiſtants, carry it forward and mark out 
particular Courſes for it; Family, Friends, 
Neighbonrhood, the Diſtreſſed, our Coun- 
try? The common Joys and the common 


Sorrows, which belong to theſe Relations - 


and Circumſtances, are as plainly uſeful to 


Society; as the Pain and Pleaſure belonging 


to Hunger, Thirſt, and Wearineſs are of 


higher Principle of Reaſon, Compaſlion is 
often the only Way by which the Indigent 
can have acceſs to us: And therefore to eras 
dicate this, though it is not indeed formal» 
ly to deny them that Aſſiſtance which is 


their Due; yet it is to cut them off from 


that which is too frequently their only way 


of obtaining it. And as for thoſe who have 
mut up this Door againſt the Complaints of 


the Miſerable, and conquered this Aﬀection 
| in 


Ae 
fer Make wand be debe or wan V. 
ing, conſidered as an Individual, or in his WWW- 


private Capacity. Is it poſſible any can in. 
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Service to the Individual. In Deſect of that 


WYV {tion in Others, Thus a Man who has 
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Sx T M. in themſelves even theſe Perſons will be 


under great Reſtraints from the ſame Af. 


| himſelf no Senſe of Injuſtice, Cruelty, Op- 
preſſion, will be kept from running the ut- 
moſt Lengths of Wickedneſs, by fear of 
that Deteſtation, and even Reſaninede of 
Inhumanity, in many particular Inſtanees of 
it, which Compaſſion for the Object, to- 
wards whom ſuch Inhumanity is exerciſed, 
excites in the Bulk of Mankind. And this 
is frequently the chief Danger, and the chief 
Reſtraint, which Tyrants and the great Ops 
preflours of the World feel. | 

I general, Experience will ſhew, that as 
want of natural Appetite to Food ſuppoſes 
and proceeds from ſome bodily Diſeaſe ; 
fo the Apathy the Stoicks talk of as much 
ſuppoſes or is accompanied with ſomewhat 
amiſs in the Moral Character, in that which 
is the Health of the Mind. Thoſe who for- 
merly aimed at this upon the Foot of Phi- 
loſophy, appear to have had better 'Succeſs 
in eradicating the Affections of Tenderneſs 
and Compaſſion, than they had with the 


Paſſions of Envy, Pride, and Reſentment: 


Theſe latter, at beſt, were but concealed, 
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and that ĩmperfectly too. How far this Ob. $2 RAT 
ſervation may be extended to ſuch as endea- V. 
vour to ſuppreſs the natural Impulſes of their WWW 
Affections, in order to form themſelves for 
Buſineſs and the World, I ſhall not deter- 
mine. But there does not appear any Ca- 
pacity or Relation to be named, in which 
Men ought to be entirely deaf to the Calls 
of Affection, unleſs the ein one is to 
be excepted, | 
A o as to thoſe who are —— cal- 
led the Men of Pleaſure, it is manifeſt that 
the Reaſon they ſet up for Hardneſs of Heart, 
is to avoid being interrupted in their Courſe,” _ f 
by the Ruin and Miſery they are the Authors go 
of: Neither are Perſons of this Character L 
always the moſt free from the Impotencies 
of Envy and Reſentment. What may Men 
at laſt bring themſelves to, by ſuppreſſing” 
their Paſſions and Affections of one Kind, 
and leaving thoſe of the other in their full 
gtreugth? But ſurely it might be expected 
that Perſons who make Pleaſure their Study 
and their Buſineſs, if they underſtood what 
they profeſs, would reflect, how many of 
the Entertainments of Life, how many of 
thoſe Kind of Amuſements which ſeem pe- 
culiarly 0 belong to Men of Leiſure and 
H | Education, 
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SpxM.Education, . they become inſenſible to by 

V. this acquired Hardneſs of Heart. 
14411 cloſe theſe Reflections with 


vine Perſon, 


other Diſcourſe. 


barely mentioning the Behaviour of that Di- 
who was the Example of all 
Perfection in Human Nature, as repreſented 
in the Goſpels mourning, and even, in a lit- 
teral Senſe, weeping over the Diſtreſſes of his 
Creatures. 

T n x Obſervation already made, that, of 
the two Affections mentioned in the Text, 
the latter exerts itſelf much more than the 
former; that, from the Original Conſtituti- 
on of Humane Nature we much more ge- 
nerally and ſenſibly compaſſionate the. Diſ- 
treſſed, than rejoice. with the Proſperous, 
requires to be particularly conſidered. This 
Obſervation therefore, with the Reflections 
which ariſe out of it, and which it leads 
our Thoughts to, ſhall be the Subject of a- 


Fox the Concluſion of this, let me juſt | 
take Notice of the Danger of over-great 


Refinements ; of going befides or beyond 


the plain, obvious, firft Appearances of 
Things, upon the Subject of Morals and Re- 
ligion, The leaſt Obſervation will ſhow, 
how little the Generality of Men are _— 


. 
* % 


"ww « Guts © * 
of Speculations. Therefore Morality and & x nMs 
Religion muſt be ſomewhat plain and eaſy © V. 
to be underſtood : It muſt 8. to what we WWN 

call plain common Senſe, as diſtinguiſhed 

from ſuperiour Capacity and Improve- 

ment; becauſe it appeals to Mankind. . 

ſons of ſuperiour Capacity and Improvement 

have often fallen into Errors, which 

no one of meer common Underſtanding 
could. Is it poſſible that one of this lat- 

ter Character could ever of himſelf have 
thought, that there was abſolutely no ſuch 

thing in Mankind as Affection to the Good 
of others; ſuppoſe of Parents to their . © © 
Children; of that what he felt upon ſee- 
ing a Friend in Diſtreſs, was only Fear for . 
himſelf ; or, upon Suppoſition of the Af- 5 | 
fections of Kindneſs and Compaſſion, that 
it was the Buſineſs of Wiſdom and Virtue, 
to ſet him about extirpating them as faſt 
as he could ? And yet each of theſe mani- 


* y 


x | feſt Contradictions to Nature has been laid 
0 down by Men of Speculation, as a Diſcove- 
d ry in moral Philoſophy; which they, it 
f ſeems, have found out through all the ſpe- 
* cious Appearances {© the contrary. This 
p Neflection may be extended further. The 
| 


8 of Enthuſiaſm and Superſti- 
| H 2 * tion 
+ 
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Bs REL an lie in the Road of com- 


mon Senſe ;. and therefore ſo far as they are 
original Miſtakes, muſt be owing to going 


beſide or beyond it. Now, fince Inquiry 


and Examination can relate only to Things 


ſo obſcure and uncertain as to ſtand in need 
bag it, and to Perſons who are capable of 


; the proper Advice to be given to plain 


* Men, to ſecure them from the Ex- 


treams both of Superſtition and Irreligion, 
is that of the Son of Sirach: In every good 
Work truſt thy own Soul; for this is the 
keeping of the Commandment *, 


® Ecclus. xxxii, 23. 


SERMON VI. 
Upon Compa ſſon. 


Preached the firſt Sunday in Lent. 


\ | 


RO M. Xii. 1 62 
B with them that do rejoyce, and r bs. 
with them that weep. 3 


| HERE is a much more exact Cor- & E K Ma? * 
| | ' reſpondence between the natural VI. 
and moral World, than we areWWW- 

apt to take Notice of. The inward Frame 

of Man does in a peculiar Manner anſwer 

to the external Condition and Circumſtances 

of Life, in which he is placed. This is a 

particular Inſtance of that general Obſerva- 

tion of the Son of Sirach: * All things 

are double one againſt another, and God © 

: bath made nothing imperfect. The ſeveral 

) N I *Paſtions and Affections in the Heart of 
| H 3 Man, 


e Eeclus, zn 24, 


N 
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8ER M. Man, compared with the Circumſtances of 

VI. Life in which he js placed, afford, to ſuch 
| a will attend to them, as certain Inſtances 
of final Cauſes, as any whatever which are 
more commonly alledged for fuch : fince 

thoſe Aﬀections lead him to a certain deter- 
minate Courſe of Action ſuitable to thoſe 

* Circumſtances ; as (for Inſtance) Compaſſi- 

on, to relieve the Diſtreſs d. And as all Ob. 
ſervations of final Cauſes, drawn from the 
Principles of Action in the Heart of Man, 
compared with the Condition he is placed 

in, ſerve all the good Uſes which Inftances 

of final Cauſes in the material World about 

us do; and both theſe are equally Proofs of 

* Wiſdom and Deſign in the Author of Na- 
ture: So the former ſerve to further good 
' Purpoſes ; they ſhew us what Courſe of Life 
we are made for, what is our Duty, and in 
a peculiar Manner eniveee upon us the 
Practice of it. 
SupposEz we are capable of Happineſs 
and of Miſery in Degrees equally intenſe 
and extream, yet, we are capable of the lat- 
ter for a much longer Time beyond all 
Compariſon. We ſee Men in the Tor- 
tures of Pain for Hours, Days, and, ex- 
cepting the ſhort Suſpenſions of Sleep, for 
Months 


— 
— * 
n 
9 


— 


Months together without Intermiſſion; tos x AN. 
which no Enjoyments of Life do, in Degree VI. 
and Continuance, bear any ſort of Propor- 
tion. And ſuch is our Make and that of 
the World about us, that any thing may be- 
come the Inſtrument of Pain and Sorrow 
to us. Thus almoſt any one Man is capable 
of doing Miſchief to any other, though he 
may not be capable of doing him Good; 
And if he be capable of doing him ſome 
Good, he is capable of doing him more E- 
vil. And it.is, in numberleſs Caſes, much 
more in our Power to leſſen the Miſeries 
of others, than to promote their poſitive 
Happineſs, any otherwiſe than as the 
former often includes the latter; Eaſe. from 
Miſery occaſioning for ſome time the great- 
eſt poſitive Enjoyment. This Conſtitation 
of Nature, namely, that it is ſo much more 
in our Power to occaſion and likewile to leſ- 
ſen Miſery, than to promote poſitive Hap- 
pineſs, plainly required a particular Affecti- 
on, to hinder us from abuſing, and to incline 
us to make a right Uſe of the former Pow- 
ers, i. e. the Powers both to occaſion and to 
leſſen Miſery ; over and above what was ne- 
ceſſary to induce us to make a right Uſe of 
the latter Power, that of promoting poſitive 
H 4 Happineſs, - 
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873 "ER M. Happineſs. The Power we have over the 


98 {ly Miſery of our Fellow creatures, to Occaſi- 


"AST on or leſſen it, being a more. important 


Truſt, than the Power we have of promo- 
ting t their poſitive Happineſs ; the former 
requires and has a further, an additional Se- 
curity and Guard againſt its being, violated, 
beyond and over and above what the latter 
has. The ſocial Nature of Man, and gene- 
ral Good-will to his Species, egal pre- 
vent him from doing Evil, incline him to 
relieve the Diſtreſſed, and to promote tlie 
poſitive "Happineſs of his Fellow. creatures: : 
But Compaſſion only reſtrains from the firſt, 
and carries him to the ſecond ; it hath no- 
thing to do with the thiſdd. 

Tux final Cauſes then of Compaſſion a are 
to prevent and to relieve Miſery. . 

As to the former; This Affection may 
plainly be a Reſtraint upon Reſentment, 
Envy, unreaſonable Self- love; that is, upon 
all the Principles from which Men do Evil 
to one another. Let us inſtance only i in Re- 
ſentment, It ſeldom happens, in regulated 
Societies, that Men have an Enemy ſo in- 
is tirely in their Power, as to be able to ſati- 
ate their Reſentment with lafety. But if 
Ve were to put this Caſe, it is plainly ſup- 

poſcable, 


1 


1 Compaſſion. 105 
poſeable, that a Perſon might bring his 8 ER NM. 
mo into ſuch a Condition, as from VI: 
being * Object of Anger and Rage, to be- VN 


come an Object of Compaſſion, even to 
himſelf, though the moſt malicious Man in 


the World: And in this Caſe Compaſſion 
would ſtop him, if he could ſtop with 
Safety, from purſuing his Revenge any far- 
ther. But ſince Nature has placed within us 
more powerful Reſtraints to prevent Miſ- 
chief, and fince the final Cauſe of Com- 
paſſion is much more to relieve Miſery, let 
us go on to the Conſideration of it in * 
View. 
As this World was not intended to on 
a State of any great Satisfaction or high En- 
joyment; ſo neither was it intended to be a 
meer Scene of  Unhappineſs and Sorrow. 
Mitigations and Reliefs are provided by the 
merciful Author of Nature, for moſt of the 
| Afflictions in Humane Life. There is kind 
| Proviſion made even againſt our Frailties ; 
| as we are fo conſtituted that Time abun- 
dantly abates our Sorrows, and begets in "2 
| us that Reſignment of Temper, which ought 


to have been produced by a better Cauſe; 
f a due Senſe of the Authority of God, and 
a our State of Dependance. This holds in 
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82x. reſpect to far the greateſt Part of the Evils of 
VI. Life; I ſuppoſe, in ſome Degree, as to Pain 
nnd Sickneſs. Now this Part of the Con- 
ſtitution or Make of Man, conſidered as 
ſome Relief to Miſery, and not as Proviſion 
for poſitive Happineſs, is, if I may ſo ſpeak, 

an Inſtance of Nature's Compaſſion for us; 

and every natural Remedy or Relief to Mi- 

ſery, may be conſidered in the fame View. 

Bu x fince, in many Caſes, it is very much 
in our Power to alleviate the Miferies of 
each other ; and Benevolence, though na- 
tural in Man to Man, yet is in a very low 
Degree, kept down by Intereſt and Compe- 
ions ; and Men, for the moſt Part, are fo 
engaged in the Bufineſs and Pleaſures of the 
World, as to overlook and turn away from 
Objects of Miſery ; which are plainly con- 
fidered as' Interruptions to them in their 
= Way, as Intruders upon their Buſineſs, 
their Gaiety and Mirth : Compaſſion is an 
Advocate within us in their behalf, to gain 
the Unhappy Admittance and Acceſs, to 
| | make their Caſe attended to. If it ſome- 
times ſerves a contrary Purpoſe, and makes 
Men induſtriouſly turn away from the Mi- 
ſerable, theſe are only Inſtances of Abuſe 
and * For the End, for which the 
5 Affection 


upon aan 


Affection Was given us, moſt certainly is is not 82 R "* 
to make us avoid, but to make us attend VI, 
to the Objects of it. And if Men would WWW 


only reſolve to allow thus much to it; let it 
bring before their View, the View of their 


Mind, the Miſeries of their Fellow-crea- 


tures ; let it gain for them that their Caſe 
be conſidered ; I am perſuaded it would 
not fail of gaining more, and that very few 
real Objects of Charity would paſs uncelie- 
ved, Pain and Sorrow and Miſery have 
a right to our Aſſiſtance: Compaſſion 
puts us in Mind of the Debt, and that we 
owe it. to ourſelves, as well as to the Di- 
ſtreſſed. For, to endeavour to get rid of 


the Sorrow of Compaſſion by turning from 


the Wretched, when yet it is in our Power 


to relieve them, is as unnatural, as to-endea-» 


vour to get rid of the Pain of Hunger by 
keeping from the Sight of Food, That we 


can do one with greater Succeſs than we 


can the other, is no Proof that one is leſs a 
Violation of Nature than the other. Com- 
paſſion is a Call, a Demand of Nature, to 
relieve the Unhappy; as Hunger is a natural 
Call for Food. This Affection plainly gives 
the Objects of it an additional Claim to 
Relief and Mercy, over and above what 

Our 
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Suu. our Fellow - creatures in common have 5 
VI. our Good-will. Liberality and Bounty ar 
WY exccedingly commendable ; and a e 
Diſtinaion in ſuch a World as this, where 
Men ſet themſelves to contract their Heart, 
and cloſe it to all Intereſts but their own. 
It is by no means to be oppoſed to Mercy, 
but always accompanies it: The Diſtinction 
between them is only, that the former leads 
our Thoughts to a more promiſcuous and 
undiſtinguiſhed Diſtribution of Favours; to 
thoſe who are not, as well as thoſe who are 
neceſſitous; whereas the Object of Com- 
paſſion is Miſery, But in the Compariſon, 
and where there is not a Poſſibility of both, 
Mercy is to have the Preference: The Aﬀec- 
tion of Compaſſion manifeſtly leads us to this 
Preference, Thus, to relieve the Indigent 
and Diſtreſſed, to ſingle out the Unhappy, 
from whom can be expected no Returns ei- 
ther of preſent Entertainment or future Ser- 
vice, for the Objects of our Favours; to e- 
ſteem a Man's being friendleſs as a Rep 
mendation; Dejection, and Incapacity of 
ſtrugling though the World, as a Motive 
for aſſiſting him; in a word, to conſider 
theſe Circumſtances of Diſadvantage, which 
are e uſually thought 'a ſufficient Reaſon for 
| Neglect 


upon Compaſſion. _ 


Neglect and overlooking a Perſon, as a Mo- ERM. 
tive for helping him forward: This is the VI. 


Courſe of Benevolence which Compaſſion 
marks out and directs us to: This is that 
Humanity, which is ſo peculiarly becoming 
our Nature and Circumſtances in this World. 
T o theſe Conſiderations, drawn from the 
Nature of Man, muſt be added the Reaſon 
of the Thing itſelf we are recommending, 
which accords to and ſhews the ſame. . For, 
ſince it is ſo much more in our Power to 
lefſen the Miſery 'of our Fellow-creatures, 
than to promote their poſitive Happineſs, - 
in Caſes where there is an Inconſiſteney, 
we ſhall be likely to do much more Good 
by ſetting ourſelves to mitigate the former, 
than by endeavouring to promote the lat- 
ter, Let the Competition be between the 
Poor and the Rich. It is eaſy, you will 
fay, to ſee which will have the Preference, 
True: But the Queſtion is, which ought 
to have the Preference? What Proportion 
is there, between the Happineſs produced 
by doing a Favour to the Indigent, and that 
produced by doing the ſame Favour to one 
in eaſy Circumſtances? It is manifeſt, that the 
Addition of a very large Eſtate] to one who 
before had an Affluence, will in many In- 
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SAM. ſtances yield him leſs new Enjoyment ot Sa- 
VE tisfaQtion, than an ordinary Charity would 5 
uud to a neceflitous Perſon, So that it 
: bs not only true, that our Nature, 7, e. the 
Voice of God within us, carries us to the 
Exetciſe of Charity and Benevolence in the 
Way of Compaſſion or Mercy, preferably 
to any other Way; but we alſo manifeſtly 
diſcern much more Good done by the for- 
mer; or, if you will allow me the Expreſſi- 
ons, more Miſery annihilated, and Happi- 
neſs created, If Charity and Benevolence, 
and endeavouring to do Good to our Fel- 
low-creatures, be any thing, this Obſervation 
deſerves to be moſt ſeriouſly conſidered 
by all who have to beſtow. And it holds 
with great Exactneſs, when applied to the 
- ſeveral Degrees of greater and leſs Indigency 
throughout the various Ranks in Humane 
Life: The Happineſs or Good produced not 
being in Proportion to what is beſtowed, 
but in Proportion to This joined with the 
Need there was of it. | 
I T may perhaps be expected, that upon 
this Subject, Notice ſhould be taken of Oc- 
caſions, Circumſtances and Characters, 
which ſeem at once to call forth Affections 
of different Sorts, Thus Vice may be 
2857 ä _ thought 


: 


- 
upon Compaſſion.” 
thought the Object both of Pity and Ph 
nation: Folly, of Pity and of Laughter. VI. 
How far this is ſtrictly true, I ſhall not in 
quire; but only obſerve upon the Appea- 
rance, how much more Humane it is to 


yield and give Scope to Affections, which 
ate more directly in Favour of, and friendly 
towards our Fellow- creatures; and that there 
is plainly much leſs Danger of being led 
38 than by the other. ee 
Bu T, notwithſtanding all that has been 
raid in Recommendation of Compaſſion, 
that it is moſt amiable, moſt becoming Hu- 
mane Nature, and moſt uſeful to the World; 
it muſt be owned, that every Affection, 
as diſtinct from a Principle of Reaſon, may 
riſe too. high, and be beyond its juſt Pro- 
portion, And by means of this one carried 
too far, a Man throughout his Life is ſub- 
je& to much more Uneaſineſs than belongs 
to his Share: And in particular Inſtances, it 
may be in ſuch a Degree, as to / incapacitats 
| him from aſliſting the very Perſon who is the 
Object of it, But, as there are ſome who ups 
on Principle ſet up for ſuppreſſing this Aﬀec- 
tion itſelf as Weakneſs, there is alfo I know 
not what of Faſhion on this Side; and, by 
ſome Means or other, the whole World al- 
Wiz <4 moſt 
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82 AN. moſt is run into the Extreams of Inſenſibilit/ 
towards the Diſtreſſes of their Fellow- crea- 


tres: So that general Rules and Exhorta-· 


tions muſt always be on the other Side. 


An p now to go on to the Uſes we ſhould: 
make of the foregoing Reflections, the fur- 
ther ones they lead to, and the general | 
Temper they have a Tendency to beget in 
us. There being that aiſtin Affection 


implanted in the Nature of Man, tending 
to leſſen the Miſeries of Life, that particu- 


lar Proviſion made for abating its Sorrows, 
more than for increaſing its poſitive Hap- 
pineſs, as before explained; this may ſuggeſt 
to us, what ſhould be our general Aim re- 
ſpecting ourſelves, in our paſſage through 
this World: Namely, to endeavour chiefly 
to eſcape Miſery, keep free from Uneafi- 


neſs, Pain and Sorrow, or to get Relief 
and Mitigation of them; to propoſe to our- 
ſelves Peace and Tranquillity of Mind, ra- 


ther than purſue after high Enjoyments. 


This is what the Conſtitution of Nature be- 
fore explained, marks out as the Courſe 
we ſhould follow, and the End we ſhould 
aim at. To make Pleaſure and ' Mirth and 
Jollity our Buſineſs, and be conſtantly hur- 
rying about after ſome gay Amuſement, ſome 
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de Gratification of Senſe or Appetite; to x RN. 
| thoſe who will confider the Nature of Man VE 
and our Condition in this World, will apo WAN" 
pear the moſt romantick Scheme of Life that 
ever entered into Thought. And yet how. 
many are there who go on in this Courſe, 
without learning better from the daily, the 
hourly, Difappointments, Liſtlefneſs and 
Satiety, which accompany. his . faſhionable 
Method of waſting away their Days? 

T A A Subject we have been infiſting up- 
on would lead us into the ſame kind of Reflec- 
tions, by a different Connection. The Mi- 
ſeries of Life brought home to ourſelves by 
Compaſſion, viewed through this Affec- 
tion conſidered as the Senſe by which they 
are perceived, would beget in us that Mo- 
deration, Humility, and Soberneſs of Mind, 
which has been now recommended; and 
which peculiarly belongs to a Seaſon of 
Recollectios, the | only. Purpoſe of which 
is to bring; us to a juſt Senſe of Things, to 
recover us out of that F orgetfulneſs of ow 
ſelves,” and our true State, which it is ma- 
nifeſt far the greateſt Part of Men paſs their 
whole Life in, Upon this Aceount Salomos 
fays, that it is better to go to the Houſe 


i mourning, than to go to the Houſe of 
"> I fe aft Ngo 
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VI. tage to turn his Eyes towards Objects of Diſ- 
WV 'V treſs, to recall/ ſometimes to his Remem= 

brance the Occaſions of Sorrow, than to paſs 

all his Days in thoughtleſs Mirth and Gaiety, 
— And he repreſents the Wiſe as chooſing to 
| frequent the former of theſe Places; to be 
ſure not for its own Sake, but becauſe 5) 
the ſadneſs of the Countenance the' Heart is 
made better. Every one obſerves, how tem- 
perate and reaſonable Men are when humb- 
led and brought low by Afflictions, in com- 
pariſon of what they are in high. Proſperi- 
ty. By this voluntary Reſort to the Houſe 
| of Mourning which is here recommended, 


we might learn all thoſe uſeful Inſtructiom 


| which Calamities teach, without undergo- 
ing them ourſelves; and grow wiſer and 

better at a more eaſy Rate than Men com- 

monly do. The Objects themſelves, which 

In that Place of Sorrow lie before our View, 
| narurally give us a Seriouſneſs and Attenti- 
[| on, check that Wantonneſs which is the 
Growth of Proſperity and Eaſe, and lead 
us to reflect upon the Deficiencies of Hu- 
mane Life itſelf ; that every Man at hs 
beſt Eftate is altogether Vanity. This 
would correct the florid and gaudy Proſpecs 


and 


St x M, feaſting. i. e. It is more to a Man's Advan- 


pon Eoin, —Y „ 

and Expectations which we are 00 apt. to 92 RM. 
indulge, teach us to lower our Notians of M 
Happineſs and Enjoyment; bring them down 1 "IM 
to the Reality of things, to what is attain- 
able; to what the Frailty of our Condition 
will admit of, which, for any Continuance, 
is only Tran illity, Eaſe, and moderate Sas | 
tisfactions. Thus we might at once become 
Proof again the Temptations, with which 
the whole World almoſt is cattied away, 
fince it is plain, that not only what is called 
a Life of Pleaſure; but alſo vicious Purſuits 
in genetal, aim at ſomewhat beſides and be- 
yond theſe moderate Satisfactions. 

Ax p as to that Obſtinacy and Wilfulneſs, 
which renders Men fo inſenſible to the Mos, 
tives of Religion ; this right Senſe of our. 
ſelves and of the World about us Doan, 
bend the ſtubborn Mind, ſoften the Heart, 
and make it more apt to receive Impreſſi- 
on: And this is the propet Temper in Which 
to call our Ways to Remembrance, to te- F 
view and ſet home upon ourſelves. the Mi- ; = 
earriages of our paſt Life. In fueh a com- = 
pliant State of Mind, Reaſon and Conſci- 
ence will have a fair Hearing ; which is the 


TOs for, or rather the Be ginning of 
12 12 that 


r 


116 ASERNNMO N, &c: 
SER M . that Repentance, the outward ſhow - of 
VI. which we all put on at this Seaſon. 
| — Laſtly, T n x various Miſeries of Life 
which lie before us wherever we turn our 
Eyes, the Frailty of this mortal State we are 
paſſing through, may put us in Mind that 
the preſent World is not our Home ; that 
we are meerly Strangers and Travellers in 
it, as all our Fathers were. It is therefore to 
be conſidered as a foreign Country; in 
which our Poverty and Wants, and the in- 
ſufficient Supplies of them were deſigned to 
turn our Views to that higher and better 
State we are Heirs to: A State where will 
be no Follies to be overlooked, no Miſeries 
to be pitied, no Wants to be relieved ; 
where the Affection we have been now 
treating of will happily be loft, as there will 
be no Objects to exerciſe it upon: For God 
ball wipe away all Tears from their Eyes, 
and there fhall be no more Death, neither 
Sorrow, nor Crying, neither ſhall there be 
any more Pain ; for the former things are 
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Preached the ſecond Sunday after Eaſter. . 
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Nu M B. xxiii. 10. 
Zet me die the Death of the Righteous, and 
let my laſt End be like his. | 


FFAH ESE Words, taken” alone, andSx R. 
| without reſpe& to him whe--ſpoke VII. 


them, lead our Thoughts immedi WWW 
a to the different Ends of good and bad 
Men. For, though the Compariſon is not 
expreſs d, yet it is manifeſtly implied; as is 
alſo the Preference of one of theſe Cha- 
racers to the other in that laſt Circum- 
ſtance, Death. And, ſince dying the Death 
of the Righteous or of the Wicked, ne- 
ceſſarily implies Men's being righteous or 


118 A SER MON upon the 
Se RM. wicked, i. e. having lived righteouſly or 


VII wickedly ; a Compariſon. of them in their 


WV Lives alſo might come into Conſideration 


from ſuch x ſingle View of the Words them- 
ſelves. But my preſent Deſign is, to conſi - 
der them with a particular Reference or Re- 
ſpect to him who ſpoke them; which Re- 
ference, if you pleaſe to attend, you will 
ſee. And if what ſhall be offered to your 
Conſideration at this Time, be thought a 
-Diſcourſe upon the whole Hiftory of this 
Man, rather than upon the particular Words 
I have read, this is of no Conſequenee : It 
is ſufficient, if it afford Reflection of Uſe 
and Service to ourſelves, 

B u r, in order to avoid Cavils reſpeQting 
this remarkable Relation in Scripture, ei- 


ther that Part of it which you have heard 


in the firſt Leſſon for the Day, or any o- 
ther; let me juſt obſerve, that as this is not 
a Place for anſwering them, ſo they no 
way affect the following Diſcourſe; fince 
the Character there given is plainly a real 
one in Life, and ſuch as there are Parallels to. 
Tux Occafion of Balaam's coming out 
of his own Country into the Land of Mo- 
ab, where he pronounced this ſolemn 
Prayer or Wiſh, he himſelf relates in 25 


Character Balaam. 


firſt Parable or. prophetick Speech, of db 
it is the Concluſion. In which is a Cuſtom VII, 
referr'd to, proper to be taken Notice of; SN 


That of devoting Enemies to Deſtruction, 
before the Entrance upon a War with them. 
This Cuſtom appears to have prevailed over 
a great Part of the World; for we find it 
amongſt the - moſt diſtant Nations. The 
Romans had publick Officers, to whom it 
n Part of cheir Office. 
But there was ſomewhat more in 
the Caſe now before us; Balaam being look- | 
ed upon as an extraordinary Perſon, whoſe 
Blefling or Curſe was wen, to be . 
effectull. | 
I order to engage the Readers Attenti- 
on to; this Paſlage, the facred Hiſtorian has 
enumerated the preparatory Circumſtances, 
which are theſe. Balaam requires the King 
of Moab to build. him. ſeven Altars, and to 
prepare him the ſame Number of Oxen and 
of Rams. The Sacrifice being over, he re- 
tires alone to a Solitude facred to theſe Oc- 
caſions, there to wait the divine Inſpiration 
or Anſwer, for which the foregoing Rites 
were the Preparation. And God met 

| „4 Balaam 


. £ 
2 Ver. 4. 5. 1 
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SERM, Baluun, and put a Word in bis Mouth, up- 
VII. on receiving which, he returns back to the 
UYV Altars; where was the King, who had all 
this while attended the Sacrifice, as appoint- 
ed; he and all the Princes of Moab ſtand- 
ing, big with Expectation of the Prophet's 
Reply. And he took up his Parable and 
ſaid, Balak the King of Moab hath brought 
me. from Aram, out of the Mountains of 
the East; ſaying, come, Curſe me Facob, 
and come, defy Iſrael. How ſhall ] curſe, 
whom God hath not curſed? Or hom ſhall 
T defy, whom the Lord hath not defied ? 
For from the top of the Rocks I ſee him, 
and from the Hills I behold bim: Lo, the 
People ſhall duell alone, and ſhall not be 
reckoned among the Nations. Who can count 
the Duſt» of Jacob, and the Number of the 
fourth Part of Tjrael? Let me die the Death 
of the ee and jet my laſt End be Ii ts 
bis.” 

I'T is Solty; as you will ſee in the Pro- 
greſs of this Diſcourſe, particularly to ob- 
ſerve what he underſtood by Righteous. And 
he himſelf is introduced in the Book of 
Micah + explaining it; if by Rigbteous Is 

meant 


o Ver. 6. + Micah vl. 


| $ 


Character of Balaam.. 1271 
meant Good, as to be ſure it is. O my Peo- SE R M. 
ple, remember now what Balak King of VII. 
Moab conſulted, and what Balaam the Son WW 
of Beor anſwered him from Shittim unto 
Gilgal. From the mention of Shittim it 

is manifeſt, that it is this very Story which 

is here referr'd to, though another Part of 

it, the Account of which is not now extant ; 

as there are many Quotations in Scripture 

out of Books which are not come down to 

us. Remember what Balaam anſwered, 

that ye may (know the Righteouſneſs of the 
Lord, i. e. the Righteouſneſs which God 

will accept. Balak demands, Wherewith 

ſhall J come before the Lord, and bow my- 

ſelf before the high God? Shall I come be- 

fore bim with Burnt-Offerings, with Calves 

of a Year old? Will the Lord be pleaſed with 
thouſands of Rams, or with ten thouſands of 
Rivers of Oil? Shall I give my firſt-born 
for my Tranſgreſſiun, the Fruit of my Body 
or the Sin of my Soul? Balaam anſwers 
him, He hath ſhewed thee, O Man, what 
is Good: And what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do juſtly, and to love Mer- 
cy, and to walk humbly with thy God? 
Here is a good Man expreſsly characterized, 
as diſtinct =o a diſhoneſt, and a ſuperſti- 

| tious 


122 A SER M0 NN: upon the 

"By RM, tious Man, No Words can more ſtrongly 
VII. - exclude Diſhoneſty and Falſeneſs of Heart, 
man doing Fuſtice, and loving Mercy: And 


both theſe, as well as walking humbly with 
God, are put in Oppoſition to thoſe cere- 
monial Methods of Recommendation, which 
+ Balak hoped might have ſerved the Turn. 
From hence appears what he meant by the 
Righteous, whole Death he deſires to die. 

. WzxETHE x it was his own Character 
ſhall now be inquired: And in order to de- 
termine it, we muſt take a View of his whole 
Behaviour upon this Occaſion, When the 
Elders of Moab came to him, theugh he 
appears to have been much allured with 
the Rewards offered, yet he had ſuch Regard 
to the Authority of God, as to keep the 
Meſſengers in Suſpence until he had con- 
ſulted his Will. And God ſaid to him *, 
Thou ſhalt not go with them, thou ſhalt not 
curſe the People, for they are bleſſed, Up- 
on this he diſmiſſes the Ambaſſadors, with 
an abſolute refuſal of accompanying them 
back to their King, Thus far his Regards 
to his Duty prevailed, neither does there 
any thing appear as yet amiſs in his Con- 
duct. His Anſwer being reported to the 
King 


Chap. xxii. 12. 


Character of Balaam. 123 
King of Moab, a more honourable Embalſly Sz x . 
is immediately diſpatched, and greater. Re- VII. 
—_—_ propoſed, Then the Iniquity of WO re 

Heart began to diſcloſe itſelf. A thorough 
honeſt Man would without Heſitation have 
repeated his former Anſwer, that he.could 
not be guilty of ſo infamous a Proſtitution 
of the ſacred Character with which he was 

inveſted, as in the Name of a Prophet to 
curſe thoſe whom he knew to be bleſſed. 
But inſtead of this, which was the only ho- 
neſt Part in theſe Circumſtances that — 
fore him, he deſires the Princes of Moab 
to tarry that Night with him alſo; and for 
the Sake of the Reward deliberates, whe- 
ther by ſome Means or other he might not 
be able to obtain leave to curſe 1/rael; ta 
do that, which had been before revealed to 
him to be contrary to the Will of God, 
which yet he reſolves not to do without 
that Permiſſion, Upon which, . as when this 
Nation afterwards rejected God from reign» 
ing over them, he gave them a King in his 
Anger; in the ſame Way, as appears from 
other Parts of the Narration, he gives Ba- 
laam the Permiſſion he defired : For this is 
the moſt natural Senſe of the Words. Arri- 
ving in the Territories of Moab, and being - 
4 received 
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124 ASERMON hon the 
S ERM. received with particular Diſtinction by the 
VII. King, and He repeating in Perſon the Pro- 
VV miſe of the Rewards he had before made 
to him by his Ambaſſadors : he ſeeks, the 

Text fays, by SAacrifices and Enchantments, 
(what theſe were is not to our Purpoſe) to 
obtain Leave of God to curſe the People ; 
keeping ſtill his Reſolution, not to do it 
without that Permiſſion : Which not being 
able to obtain, he had ſuch regard to the 
Command of God, as to keep this Reſoluti- 

on to the laſt, The Suppoſition of his be- 

ing under a ſupernatural Reſtraint is a meer 
Fiction of Philo: He is plainly repreſented 

to be under no other Force or Reſtraint, than 

the Fear of God. However, he goes on per- 
ſevering in that Endeavour, after he had de- 
clared, that God had not bebeld Iniquity in 
Jacob, neither had he ſeen Perverſeneſi in 
Tjrael. * i. e. they were a People of Virtue 

and Piety ſo far as not to have drawn down, 

by their Iniquity, that Curſe which he was 
ſolliciting Leave to. pronounce upon them. 

So that the State of Balaam's Mind was 

this: He wanted to do what he knew to be 

very wicked, and contrary to the expreſs 

| | Command 


Ver. 21. 


Character of Balaam. 126 

Command of God; he had inward Checks S RAM. 
and Reſtraints, which he could not intirely VII. 
get over; be therefore caſts about for Was 
to reconcile this Wickedneſs with his — 
How great a Paradox ſoever this may ap- 
pear, as it is indeed a Contradiction in Terms, 
it is the very Account which the deren 
gives us of him. 

Bu T there is a more curpriziog Pince of 
Iniquity yet behind. Not daring in his re- 
ligious Character as a Prophet to aſſiſt the 
King of Moab, he conſiders whether there 
might not be found ſome other Means of 

aſſiſting him againſt that very People, whom 
he himſelf by the Fear of God was reſtrain- 
ed from curſing in Words. One would 
not think it poſſible, that the Weakneſs, e- 
ven of religious Self-deceit in its utmoſt Ex- 
cels, could have fo poor a Diſtinction, ſo 
fond an Evaſion, to ſerve itſelf of. But 
ſo it was: And he could think of no other 
Method, than to betray the Children of 
Iſrael to provoke his Wrath, who was their 
only Strength and Defence. The Tempta- 
tion which he, pitched upon, was that con- 
cerning which Solomon afterwards obſerved, 
that it had calt down many <oounted ; yea, 
many flrong Men bad been Stain by it x 
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Sz xM. And of which he himſelf was a fad Example | 
VII. when bis Wives turned away bis Heart after 
UVV other Gods. This' ſucceeded i The People 


ſin againſt God; and thus the Propbet's 

Counfel brought on that Deſtruction, which 
he could by no means be prevailed upon to 
aſſiſt with the religious Ceremony of Execra- 
tion, which the King of Moab thought would 
itſelf have effected it. Their Crime and 
Puniſhment are related in Deuteronomy *, 

and Numbers 1. And from the Relation 
fepeated in Numbers (a), it appears, that 
Balaam was the Contriver of the whole Mat- 
fer. It is alſo aſcribed to him in the Revela- 
tion (b), where he is ſaid to have taught Ba- 
lat to caſt a ftumbling-block before the Chil: 
dren of Hruel. 

Tuts was the Man, this Balaam, I fay, 
was the Man who deſired to die the Death 
of the Righteous, and that his loft End 
might be like his: And this was the State 
of his Mind, when he pronoanced theſe 
Words. . 

80 that the Object we have now before 
us is the moſt aſtoniſhing in the World: A 
very wicked Man, under a deep 9 


Chap. iv. + Chap xv. (a) Chap. xxxi. (6) Chap. it. 


Characdler of Balaam. 


him 4 lively View, of Death, and that ap- 
pfoaching Perigd of his Days, which, ſhould 


deprive him of all thoſe Advantages or 


which he wWas ptoſtituting himſelf; and 


likewiſe a Profpe, whether certain or un- 
certain, of a future State of Retribution: 


All chis joined with an explicit ardent Wich, 
that, when he was to leave this World, he 


might be in the Condition of a tighteocus 


Man. Good God, what Inconſſſtency, What 


Perplexity is here With what different 


Views of things, with what contradictory 
Principles of Aclion, muſt ſuch a Mind be 
torn and diftradted.! It was not unthinking 
Careleſſneſs, by which he run on headlong 
in Vice and Folly, without ever making a 
ſtand. to aſk. himſelf what he was doing: 

No] he acted upon the cool. Motives of Ka 
tereſt and Advantage. Neither was he to- 
tally hard and callous to Impreſſions of Re- 


ligion, What we call Abandoned; for he ab- 


ſolutely denyed to eurſe Iſcuel. When Rea- 


ſon aſſumes her Place, when convinced of h 


his Duty, when he owns and feels, and is 
LG under the lofiucnce of the divine 


Authority > 


God and; Religion, perſiſting. ill in his 1 
Wickedneſs, and preferring the Wages of VII. 
Unrighteouſnels, | even when he had. before 
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SERM. Authority; whilſt he is carrying on his 
VU. Views to the Grave, the End of all tempo- 
ral Greatneſs; under this Senſe of things, 
with the better Character and more deſita- 
ble State preſent full before him—in his 
Thoughts, in his Wiſhes, voluntarily to 
chooſe the worſe—What Fatality is here! 
Or how otherwiſe can ſuch a Character be 
explained ? And yet, ſtrange as it may ap- 
pear, it is not altogether an uncommon one: 
Nay, with ſome ſmall Alterations, and put 
a little lower, it is applicable to a very con- 
ſiderable Part of the World. For, if the 
reaſonable Choice be ſeen and acknow- 
ledged, and yet Men make the unreafona- 
ble one, is not thishe ſame Contradiction; 
that very Inconſiſtency, which appeared ſo 
unaccountable? 3 
To give ſome little Opening to ſuch Cha- 
racters and Behaviour, it is to be obſerved 
in general, that there is no Account to be 
given in the Way of Reaſon, of Men's ſo 
ſtrong Attachments. to the preſent World: 
Our Hopes and Fears and Purſuits are in De- 
grees beyond all Proportion to the known 
Value of the Things they reſpect. This may 
be faid without taking into Confideration 
Religion and a future State ; and when 


theſe 4 
are h 


— 1 lam 129 


rr, the Diſproportion is ieh 
ly heightened. Nom when Men go againſt VII. 


portant Intereſt at a Diſtance, for one near - 
er, though of leſs Conſideration; if chis be 
the Whole of the Caſe, all that can be ſaid 
is, that ſtrong Paſſions, ſome kind of brake 
Foroe . prevails over the Printiple-of 
However, if this be with a 
clear, full nd diſtin View of the Truth 
of Things, then it is doing the utmoſt Mo- 
lence to Themſelves, acting in the moſt palpa- 
ble Contradiction to their very Nature. But if 
there be any ſuch thing in Mankind, as put- 
ting Half- deceits upon themſelves ; Which 
_ A nora is, either by avoiding RefleQti- 
or (if they do reflect) by religious Equi- 
vocatiba, Subterfuges, and palliating Mat- 
ters to themſelves ; by theſe Means Conſci- 
ence may be laid afleop, and they may go on 
in a Courſe of Wickedneſs with leſs: Diſtur- 
bance, All the various Turns, Doubles and 
Intricacies in a diſhoneſt Heart, cannot be 
unfolded or laid open; but that there is 
ſome w hat of that Kind is manifeſt, be it to 
be called Self- deceit, or by any other Name. 


Balaam had before his Eyes the Authority of 


God, — wee hat 2 


130 ASERMON bn tbe 
SE RM. the Sake of a Reward, had the ſtrongeſt In- 
. clination to: He was likewiſe in a State of 
uind ſober enough to conſider Death and his 
laſt End: By theſe Conſiderations he was 
reſtrained, firſt from going to the King of 
Moab; and after he did go, from curſing 
Iſrael. But notwithſtanding this, there was 
great Wickedneſs in his Heart. He could 
not forego the Rewards of Unrighteouſneſs: 
He therefore firſt ſeeks for Indulgences ; and 
when theſe could not be obtained, he ſins 
againſt the whole Meaning, End and Deſign 
of the Prohibition, which no Conſideration 
in the World could prevail with him to go 
againſt the Letter of. And ſurely that impious 
Counſel, he gave to Balak againſt the Chil- 
dren of - [/r-ae/, was, conſidered in itſelf, a 
greater Piece of Wickedneſs, than if he had 
_ curſed them in Words. 
Ĩ,x it be inquired what his Situation, his 
Hopes and Fears were, in reſpect to this his 
Wiſh : The Anſwer muſt be, that Conſci- 
ouſneſs of the Wickedneſs of his Heart 
muſt neceſſarily have deſtroyed all ſettled 
Hopes of dying the Death of the Righteous : 
He could have no calm Satisfaction in this 
View of his laſt End: Vet, on the other 
hand, it is poſſible that thoſe partial Re- 


gards 


T 
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gards to his Duty, now mentioned ae bur. 
Tees km from perfect Deſp ai. 
Uron the Whole, it is l B. SNOW 


laam had the moiſt juſt and true Notions of 


God and Religion; as appears, party from 
the original Story itſelf, and mote plainly 
from the Paſſage in Micab; where he ex- 


plains Religion to conſiſt in real Virtue and 


real Piety, erpelly diſtinguiſhed from Su- 
perſtition, and in Terms which moſt ſtrong- 


Iy cxclude Diſhoneſty and Falſeneſs of Heart, 


Vet you ſee his Behaviour: He ſeeks In- 
dulgences for plain Wickedneſs; which not 


being able to obtain, he gloſſes over that 


ſame Wickedneſs, dreſſes it up in a new 

Fort in order to make it pass off more 
ally with himſelf, | Thatis, he deliberately | 
contrives to deceive and impoſe upon him- 
ſelf, in a Matter which he knew to 2 of _ 


utmoſt Importance. 
To bring theſe Oblerracitin: He: to 
ourſelves. It is too evident that many Per- 
ſons allow themſelves in very unjuſtifiable 
Courſes, who yet make great Pretences 
to Religion; not to deceive the World, 


none can be ſo weak as to think this will 


paſs in our Age; but from Principles, Hopes, 
| 1 Fey; ne God and. a future State; 


2 and 
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and goon thus with a ſort of Tranquilli- 
MI. ty and Quiet ef Mind. This cannot be 
con à thorough Conſideration, and full 


Reſolution, that the Pleaſures. and. Advan- 
tages they propoſe are to be purſued at all 
\ Hazards,” againſt Reaſpn, againſt the Law'of 
God, and though (everlaſting Deſtruction is 
to be the Conſequence. This would be do- 
ig too great Violence upon themſelves. 
No, they ate for making a Compoſition | 
with the Almighty. Theſe of his Com- 
mands they will obey: But as to others 
vrhy they will make all the Atonements in 
their Power; the ambitious, the covetous, 
the diſſolote Man, each in a Way which 
-ſhall not contradict his reſpective Purſuit . 
Indulgenoes before, which was Baluan's 
fuſt Attempt, though he was not ſo ſucceſſ- 
ful in it as 22 himſelf, or Atonements 
afterwards, are all the ſame. And here 
perhaps come in faint Hopes that they may, 
- and Half reſolves that they will, one time or 
"I" make a Change, | 
BESTD Es theſe, e 
A e a more juſt way of conſidering 
3 ſee the infinite Abſurdity of This, of 
Sacrifice inſtead 2 Obedience ; 


dee un Fella 9 from Super- 
ſition, 


Charadder Balaam - 3 
1 and not without ſome/ real. * E 
yet ace guilty: cf nt unjuſtiiable Pra Mw 
and ga on with great Coalnels; and 3 
| mand over theraſelves, The fame. Diſhoneſ 
and Unſoundneſs of, Heart diſcovers, 1 
in Theſe another way. In all common or: 
dinary Caſes we {ee intuitively. at firſt, View 
what is our Duty, what is the honeſt Part, 
This is the Ground of the Obſervation, that 
che firſt-Phought is often the beſt. In thele 
Caſes Doubt and Deliberation. is itſelf Dil. 
honeſty: as it Was in Balaam vpan the 
ſecond Meſſage. That which is called con- 
ſidering what is our Duty in a particular Caſe, 
is very often nothing but endeavouring $0 
explain it away. Thus thoſe Courſes, which, 
if Men would fairly attend to the Dictates 
of their own Conſciences, they would: ice 
to be Corruption, Exceſs, Oppreſſion, Un- 
charitableneſs; theſe are refined 2 
Things were ſo and fo circumſtantiated 
Great Diffioulties are raiſed. about fixing 
Bounds and Degrees: And thus every moral 
Obligation whatever may be evaded. Here 
is Scope, I ſay, for an unfair Ming, to. ex- 
oy away every moral Obligation 40 + 
Whether Men reflect again upon 
K 3 this 


134 4 0 N upon the 


q. this internal Management and Artifce, and 
how explicit they are with themſelves, is a- 
CTY nother Queſtion. There are many Operati- 
ons of the Mind, many things paſs within, 
which we never reflect upon again; which 
a By-ſtander, from having frequent Oppor- 
tunities of obſerving us and our Conduct, 
may's make ſhrewd Gueſſes at. 

TN AT great Numbers are in this Way of 
deceiving themſelves is certain. There is 
ſcarce'a Man in the World, bo has intirely 
got over all Regards, Hopes and Fears, con- 
cerning God and a future State; and theſe 
Apprebenſions in the Generality, bad as 
we- are, prevail in conſiderable Degrees : 
Vet Men will and can be wicked with Calm- 
neſs and Thought; we ſee they are. There 
muſt therefore be ſome Method of making 
it fit a little eaſy upon their Minds; which, 
in the Superſtitious, is thoſe Indulgences and. 
Atonements before-mentioned, and this 
Self-deceit of another Kind in Perſons of 
another Character. And both | theſe pto- 
ceed from a certain Unfairneſs of Mind, a 
peculiat inward Diſhoneſty; the direct con- 
trary to that Simplicity which our Saviour 
recommends, under the Notion of becoming 


 Hirtle Children, as a —— Qualification 


Character of "OY 


for our entering into the SI of 'Hea-Sa x A. 
ven. 1 3 VIE; 


Bur to ucts? How 3 foever Men WWW 


differ in the Courſe - of Life they prefer, 
and in their Ways of palliating and excu- 
ſing their Vices to themſelves; yet all agree 
in the one thing, deſiring to die rbe | Death 
of "the righteous, This is ſurely rematka- 
ble, The Obſarvetion may be extended 
further, and put thus: Even without detet- 
mining what that is which we call Guilt or 
Innocence, there is no Man but would chooſe, 
after having had the Pleaſure; or Advantage 
of a vitious Action, to be free of the Gullt 
of it, to be in the State of an innocent 
Man. This ſhews at leaſt the Diſturbance, 
and implicit Diſſatisfäction in Vice. If we 
enquire into the Grounds, of it, we ſhall 
find it proceeds partly from an immediate 
Senſe of having done Evil; and partly from 
an Apprehenſion, that this inward Senſe ſhall 
one time or another be ſeconded by an high- 
er Judgment, upon which our whole' Being 
depends. Now to ſuſpend and drown thig 
Senſe, and theſe Apprehenſions, be it by 
the Hurry of Buſineks © or of Pleaſure, or by 
Superſtition, or moral Equivocations, this is 

in a Manner one and the fame, and makes 


K 4 0 


e 6. 


Se x24. n0;Alteration at all in the Nature of out 
VIE Caſe. Things and Actions are what they are, 


a the Conſequences of them will be what 


they will be: Why then ſhould we deſire ta 
be decewed? A we are reaſonable Crea- 
tures, and have any Regard to ourſelves, we 
ought to lay theſe things plainly and honeſt- 
ly before our Mind, and upon this, act as 
von pleaſe, as you think moſt fit; make that 
Chdide and prefer that Courſe of Life, which 
you can juftify-to yourſelves, and which fits 
moſt eaſy upon yout own Mind. It will 
immediately appear, that Vice cannot be the 
Happineſs, but muſt upon the whole be 
the Miſery, of ſuch a Creature as Man; a 
Moral, an - Accountable Agent. Superſti- 
tious Obſervances, Self-Deceit though of a 
more refined Sort, will not in reality at all 
mend Matters with us. And the Reſult of 
the whole can be nothing elſe, but that 
with Simplicity and Fairneſs we keep Inno- 
renity, and take heed unto the bing that is 
tight; for this _ 55a og a Mon Feu 
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MATT. v. 43 44 
tots it bath. been ſaid, Thou 


| ſhalt love thy Neighbour, and hate thine 


Enemies, bleſs them that curſe you, + do 
_$0d'to. them that hate' you, and proy for 


" them which defpieefully W pu ph yu 
- fecute- vu. en 1 


INCE r in the 


niverſe was brought into Being, 
by which it is preſerved; and ſince general 
Benevolencę is the great Lay 1 
moral Creation; It is a Queſtion which im- 


mediately occurs, Why bad Man implanted 


in him 4 Principle, which appears the di- 


on contrary to en Now the 


i Foo 


Enemy : Bui Lay - unto You, — | 
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138 ASERMON 
SzRM. Foot. upon which Inquiries of this Kind 
VIII. ſhould be treated is this: To take Humane 
Nature as it is, and the Circumſtances in 
which it is placed as they are; and then con- 
fider the Correſpondence between that Na- 
ture and thoſe Circumſtances, or what Courſe 
of Action and Behaviour, reſpecting thoſe 
Paſſion leads us to. This I mention to diſtin- 
guiſh the Matter now before us from Diſ- 
quiſitions of quite another Kind ; namely, 
Why we are not made more "perfett Crea- 
rures, or placed in better Circumſtances. ? 
Theſe being Queſtions which we have not, 
that I know of, any thing at all to do with. 
God Almighty undoubtedly foreſaw the Diſ- 
orders, both natural and moral, which would 
happen in this State of things. If upon this 
we ſet ourſelves to ſearch and examine, ; 
— why he did not prevent them; we thall, I am 
afraid, be in Danger of running into ſome- 
5 Wharwork than impertinent Curioſity. But 
upon this to examine, how far the Nature 
which he hath given us hath a Reſpect to 
thoſe Circumſtances, ſuch as they ate; how 
far it leads us to act a proper Part in them; 
Plainly belongs to us: And ſuch Inquiries are 
are in many ways * excellent Uſe. Thus the 
5 5 thing 


upon Neſentment. 
thing to be conſidered. is, not, Why: we were SER N. 


not made of ſuch 2 Nature, and placed in 
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VIII. 


ſuch Circumſtances, | as to bave 10 need of Eee 


fo harſh and turbulent a Paſſion as  Reſents 
ment ; But, taking our Nature and Conditi- 


on as being what they are, | by, or for-what 


End ſuch a Paſſion was given. us: And this 
chiefly i in order to ſhew,. what ate Abuſes 
of it, 5 

THe Perſons who ace 90 Rule, 
Thou ſhalt love tby Neighbour | and hate 
thine Enemy, made ſhort Work with this 


any thing to be diſapproved in Hatred, more 


than in Good-will: And, according to their 
Syſtem of Morals, our Enemy was the pro- 
per natural Object of one of theſe Paſſions, 
as our Neighbour was of the other of them. 
This was all they had to ſay, and all they 
thought needful to be ſaid, upon the Subject. 
But this cannot be ſatisfactory; becauſe Ha- 


tred, Malice and Revenge, are directly con- 


trary to the Religion we profeſs, and to the 


Nature and Reaſon of the thing itſelf. There- 


fore, fince no Paſſion God hath endued us 


with can be in itſelf Evil; and yet fince Men 
frequently indulge a Paſſion in ſuch Ways and 


ces that at le it becomes vite a- 
Degr ngth 9 


— .. 
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82 24. nother thing from what it was originally in 
VIII. our Nature; and thoſe Vices of Malice and 
VU TVV Revenge in particular take their Occaſion 
fſtom the natural Paſſion of Reſentment: It 
win be needful to trace This up to its Origi- 
nal, that we may ſee, What it is in tel, 
as placed in our Nature by its Autbor; from 
which it will plainly appear, For 4ohat Ends 
it was placed there. And when we know 
what the Paſſion is in itſelf,” and the Ends of 
it, we ſhall eaſily ſee,” What are the Abuſes 
it, in which Malice and Revenge con; 
and which are ſo firongly forbidden in the 
Text, by = direct —_ being! com- 
ended l ονẽ,luDE“4j s 
— nee Hay 
and ſudden, or ſettled and deliberate. The 
former is called Anger, and often Paſſion; 
which, though a general Word, is frequent- 
ly appropriated and confined to the patticu- 
lar Feeling, ſudden Anger, as diſtinct from 
deliberate Reſentment, Malice and Revenge. 
In all theſe Words is uſually implied ſome- 
what vitious; ſomewhat unreaſonable as to 
the Occafion of the Paſſion, or immoderate 
as to the Degree or Duration of it. But that 
the natural Paſſion itſelf is indifferent, St. 
Paul has aſſerted in that Precept, Be qe an- 
Al | gry 


_— _ 


upon Reſentment. 14.1 
gry and fin nat.* : Which though it is by spar. 
no means to, be underſtood. as an Encourage- VIII. 
ment to indulge ourſelyes in Anger, the AY - 
Senſe; being, certainly this, Though ye be. an- 2 

, fin not; yet here is evidently a Diſtinc- 
tion made, between Anger and Sin; between 
the natural Paſſion, and ſinful Anger. 
Sudden Anger upon certain Occafions is 
meer Ioſtin& : A 3 ſo, as the Diſpoſi- 
tion to cloſe our Eyes upon che Apprehenſion 
of ſomewhat falling into them ; and no more 
neceſſarily im plies any Degree of Reaſon. 
1 fay, neceſſarily : For to be ſure haſty, as 
well as. deliberate, Anger may be fre 
ed by, Injury or Contempt; in which Caſes 
Reaſon ſu opeſts to our Thoughts that Injury 

and Contempt, which is the Occaſion of 
the Paſſion: But I am ſpeakirlg of the, for- 
mer only ſo far as it is to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the latter. The only Way, in which 
our Reaſon and Underſtanding can raiſe An- 
ger, is by repreſenting to our Mind Injuſtice 
or Injury of ſome Kind or other. Now Ho- 
mentary Anger ,is frequently 'raifed, not on- 

y without any real, but without any aj 
parent Reaſon; that is, without a ny Appear- 

t ance of ichen, fi diſtina from Hurt or 5 
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* | 
SE RM. It cannot, 1 ſuppoſe, be thought that this 


VIII. 


/ 
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Paſſion, in Infants ; in the lower Species of 


Animals; and, which is often ſeen, in Men 
towards them; it cannot, I fay, be imagi- 
ned that theſe Inſtances of this Paſſion are 


the Effect of Reaſon : No, they are occa- 
fioned by meer Senſation and Feeling, It is 


Oppoſition, ſudden Hurt, Violence, which 
naturally excites the Paſſion ; and the real 


Demerit or Fault of him who offers that Vio- 
lence, or is the Cauſe of that Oppoſition or 
| Hurt, does not in many Caſes fo much as 
come into Thought. EN 

Tu x Reaſon and End, for which Man was 
made chus liable to this Paſſion, is, that he 
. might be better qualified to prevent, and like- 
wiſe (or perhaps chiefly) to reſiſt and defeat, 
ſudden Force, Violence and Oppoſition, con- 
ſidered meerly as ſuch, and without Regard to 


the Fault 'or Demerit of him who is the Au- 


_ thor. of them. Yet, ſince Violence may be 
conſidered in this other and further View, 


as implying Fault; and fince Injury, as diſtin 
from Harm, may raiſe ſudden Anger; ſud- 


den Anger may likewiſe accidentally ſerve 
to prevent, or remedy, ſuch Fault and Injury. 


But, conſidered as diſtinct from ſettled Anger, 


it ſtands in our Nature for Self-defence, and 
not 
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not for the Adminiſtration of Juſtice. There 8x RN. 


are plainly Caſes, and in the uncultiyated VIII., 
Parts of the World; and, where regular Go, N. 
vernments are not formed, they frequently 
happen, in which there is no Time for Con- 
ſideration, and yet to be paſſive, is certain 
Deſtruction; in which, ſudden Nee Is 
the only, Security. by. 

Bu r from This, deliberate Ang er or Re | 
Jentment is eſſentially diſtinguithed, as the 
latter is not naturally excited by, or intended 
to prevent meer Harm without appearance | 
of Wrong, or Injuſtice. Now, in order to 
ſee, as exactly as we can, . br is the natural 
Object and Occaſion of ſuch Reſentment ; 

let us reflect upon the Manner in which we 

are touched with reading, ſuppoſe, a feigned 
Story of Baſeneſs and Villany, Properly 
worked up to move our Paſſions. This i im- 
mediately raiſes Indignation, ſomewhat of a 
Deſire that it ſhould be puniſhed, And though 
the deſigned Injury be prevented, yet that it 
was deſigned is ſufficient to raiſe this inward 
Feeling. Suppole the Story true, this inward 
Feeling would be as natural and as juſt : 
And one may venture to affirm, that there 
is ſcarce a Man in the World, but would 
haye it upon ſome Occaſions. - 1 ſeems in 


us 


py PER 


Sia: n Plainly-connefted with a Senſe of Virtue 


VAI. and Vice, of moral Good and Evil. 


UVN further, we knew both the Perſon who did, 


and who ſuffered the Injury: Neither would 
this make any Alteration, only that it would 
probably affect us more. The Indignati 
raiſed by Cruelty and Irzuſtice, and the Do- 
fire of having it puniſhed, which Perſons un- 
concerned would feel, is by no means Ma- 
lice. No, it is Reſentment againſt Vice and 
WickKnefs : It is one of the common Bonds, 
by which Society is held together ; a Fellow. 

f feeling which each Individual has in Behalf 
of 752 whole Species, as well as of him- 
ſelf. Andi it does not appear that This, gene- 
rally "ſpeaking, is at all too high amongſt 
Mankind. Suppoſe now the Injury 1 have 
been ſpeaking of, to be done "againſt our- 
Telves ; or thoſe whom we confider as our- 
ſelves. It is plain, the Way, in which we 
ſhould be affected, would be exactly the ſame 
in Kind: but it would certainly be in a high- 
er Degree, and leſs tranfient ; becauſe a Senſe 
of our own Happineſs and Miſery is moſt in- 
timately and | always. preſent to us; and 
from the very Conſtitution of our Nature, 
we cannot but have a greater Senfibility to, 
and be more deeply intereſted in, what con- 


cerns 


#pon Reſeiels 


terns ourſelves.” And this ſeems to be the S x i 
whole of this Paffion which is, propetly VT 
ſpeaking,” natural to Mankind: Namely, 40 


Reſentment againſt Injury, and Wickedneſs 
in general; and in a _ higher Degree *wherl 
towards ourſelves, in Proportion to the 
greater Regard which Men naturally have 
for themſelves, than for others. From hence 
it appears, that it is not natural, but mioral 
Evil; it is not Suffering, but Injury, which 
taiſes that Anger or Reſentment, which is of 
any Continuance. The natural Object of it 
is not one, who appears to the ſuffering Per- 


ſon to have been only the innocent Occaſion f 


of his Pain or Loſs; but one, who has been 
in a moral Senſe injurious either to outſelves 
or others. This is abundantly confitmed by 
obſerving, what it is which heightens or leſa 
ſens Reſentment; namely, the ſame which 
apgravates or leſſens the Fault: Friendſhip 
and former Obligations, on one hand; or In- 
advertency, ſtrong; Temprations and Miſtake, 
on the other. All this is ſo much under- 
ſtood by Mankind, how little ſoever it be 
reflected upon, that # Perſon would be reck- 
oned quite diſtracted, who ſhould” cooly re- 
ſent an Harm, which had not to himſelf the 
pt no can of Injury or Wrong. Men do 

L indeed 
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Sz x M.indeed reſent what is occaſioned through 


VIII. 


Careleſſneſs: But then they expect Obſer- 


E yance as their due, and fo that Careleſſneſs is 


conſidered as faulty. It is likewiſe true, that 
they reſent more ſtrongly an Injury done, 
than one which, though deſigned, was pre- 
vented, in Caſes where the Guilt is perhaps 
the ſame : The Reaſon however is, not that 
bare Pain or Loſs raiſes Reſentment, but, that 


it gives a new, and, as I may ſpeak, additional 


| Senſe of the Injury or Injuſtice, According 


to the natural Courſe of the Paſſions, the De- 
grees of Reſentment are in Proportion, not 
only to the Degree of Deſign and Deliberati- 
on in the injurious Perſon; but in Proportion 
to this, joined with the Degree of the Evil 
deſigned or premeditated ; fince this likewiſe 
comes in to make the Injuſtice greater or leſs, 
And the Evil or Harm will appear greater 
when they feel it, than when they only 
reflect upon it: So therefore will the Injury: 
And conſequently the Reſentment will be 
greater. 

T xz natural Object, or Occaſion, of ſet- 
tled Reſentment then being Injury, as diſtinct 
from Pain or Loſs it it eaſy to fee, that 
to prevent and to remedy ſuch Injury, and 
the Miſeries — from it, is the End for 

which 
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ſently be mentioned. 
TRE Account, which has been no „ gen 
of this Paſſion, is in brief, that ſudden An- 


ger is raiſed by, and was chiefly intended to 


prevent or remedy, meer Harm diſtinct from 
Injury : Bot that it may be raiſed by Injury, 
and may ſerve to prevent or to remedy it 5 


and then the Occaſions and Effects of it are 
the fame, with the Occaſions and Effects of 


deliberate Anger. But they are effentially 
diſtinguiſhed in this, that the latter is never 
occaſioned by Harm, diſtinct from Injury; and 
its natural proper End is to remedy or pre- 
vent only that Harm, which implies, or is 
ſuppoſed to imply, Injury or moral Wrong. 


Every one ſees that theſe Obſervations do 
not relate to thoſe, who have habitually ſup- 
preſſed the Courſe of their Paſſions and Af- . 


fections, out of Regard either to Intereſt or 
Virtue ; or who, from Habits of Vice and 
Folly, have changed their Nature. But, I 
ſuppoſe, there can be no doubt but this, now 
deſcribed, is the general Courſe of Reſent- 


L 2 ment, 


thr: 
' which this Paſſion was implanted in Va. E 2M. 

It is to be confidered as a Weapon, put in- VIII. 1 
to our Hands by Nature, againſt Injury, In- 
juſtice and : How it may be intio- 
cently employed and made uſe of, ſhall 5 


en 


8 ment, 'cotfidered 28 a natural Paſſion, neither 
VIII. increaſed by Indulgence, nor corrected by 
Vinue, nor prevailed over by other N 


or particular Habits of Life, _- 
As to the Abuſes of Anger, Which it is 
to be obſerved may be in all different De- 
grees, the firſt which occurs is what is com- 
monly. called | Paſſion ; to which ſome Men 
are liable, in the ſame Way as others are to 
the Epilegſie, or any ſudden particular Diſ- 
order. This Diſtemper of the Mind ſeizes 
them upon the leaſt Occaſion. in the World, 
and perpetually without any real Reaſon 
at all: And by Means of it they are plainly, 
every Day, every waking Hour of their 
Lives, liable. and in Danger of running in- 
to the moſt extravagant Outrages. Of a 
ic boiſterous, but not of a leſs. innocent 
Kind, is Peevi/bneſs; which I mention with 
Pity, with real Pity to the unhappy Crea- 
tures, who, from their inferiour Station, or 
other Circumſtances and Relations, are ob- 
liged to be in the Way of, and to ſerve for 
a Supply to it. Both theſe, for ought that 

1 can ſee, are one and the fame Principle ; 
But, as it takes Root in Minds of different 
Makes, is appears differently, and ſo is come 
to be diſtinguiſhed by different Names. That 
which 


„ on oo ket it bd. i © | IS he 


upon Reſentment. 


which in in à more feeble Temper is Peeviſh- rant? : 
nefs, and languidly diſcharges itſelf upon e- VIII. 


very thing which comes in its Way; the 


ſame Principle, in a Temper of greater Force 


and ſtronger Paſſions, becomes Rage and Fu- 
ry. In one, the Humour diſcharges itſelf at 
once; in the other, it is continually diſcharg- 


ing. This is the Account of Paſſjon and 


Peeviſhneſs, as diſtin& from each other, and 


appearing in different Perſons. It is no Ob- 


jection againſt the Truth of it, that they are 
both to be ſeen ſometimes i in one and the 
fame Perſon. © 


WIITI reſpect to deliberate Kethiirlitht | 


the chief Inſtances of Abuſe are: When, from 


Partiality to ourſelyes, we imagine an Injury 


done us, when there is none: When this 
Partiality repreſents it to us greater than it 
really is: When we fall into that extrava- 
gant and monſtrous Kind of Reſentment, to- 
wards one who has innocently been the Oc- 
caſion of Eyil to us; that is, Reſentment up- 
on Account of Pain or Inconvenience, with- 
out Injury; which is the ſame Abſurdity, as 

ſettled Anger at a thing that is inanimate x 


When the Indignation againſt Injury and 


Injuſtice riſes too high, and is beyond Pro- 
portion to the particular ill Action it is exer- 
L 3 ciſed 
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Sg . cibed upon: Or lh, when Pain or Harm of 
VIII. any Kind is inflicted meerly in Conſequence 
ener neee, tough 

naturally raiſed. 

Ir would be cndleG to den into. and 
explain all the Peculiarities of Perverſeneſs, 
and wayward Humour, which might be tra- 
|  ced up to this Paſſion. But there is one thing, 
which ſo generally belongs to and accom- 
panies all Exceſs and Abuſe of it, as to re- 
quire being mentioned: a certain Determi- 
nation, 0 reſolute Bent of Mind, not to be 
convinced or ſet right; though it be ever fo 
lain, that there is no Reaſon for the Diſplea- 
e, that it was raiſed meerly by Error or 
Miſunderſtanding. In this there is doubtleſs 
a great Mixture of Pride; but there is ſome- 
what more, which I cannot otherwiſe expreſs 
than, that Reſentment. has taken Poſſeſſion 
of the Temper and of the Mind, and will not 
quit its Hold. It would be too minute, to in- 
quire whether this be any thing more than 
bare Obſtinacy : It is ſufficient to obſerve, that 
it, in a very particular Manner and Degree, 
belongs to the Abuſes of this Paſſion, _ 
Bu 1, notwithſtanding all theſe Abuſes; 
& Is not juſt Indignation againſt Cruelty and 
1 Munz one of the e of Death 
Which 
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pol. Reſentment, 151 
« which the Author of our Nature hath pro- S Nd 
« vided ? Are not . Cruelty, Injuſtice and VIII. 
- Wrong, the natural Objects of that Indig- WWW: 
« nation? Surely then it may one way or o- f 
c ther be innocently employed againſt them. 

True. Since therefore it is neceſſary for the 
very Subſiſtence of the World, that Injury, 
Injuſtice and Cruelty, ſhould be puniſhed ; 
and fince Compaſſion, which is ſo natural to 

Mankind, would render that Execution of 
Juſtice exceedingly difficult and uneaſie; In- 
dignation - againſt Vice and Wickedneſs is, 
and may be allowed to be, a Ballance to that 
Weakneſs of Pity, and alſo to any thing 
elſe which would prevent the neceſſary Me- 
thods of Severity. Thoſe, who have never 

thought upon theſe Subjects, may perhaps not 

ſee the Weight of this: But let us ſuppoſe a 
Perſon guilty of Murther, or any other Acti- 
on of Cruelty, and that Mankind had natu- 
rally no Indignation againſt ſuch. Wickedneſs 
and the Authors of it; but that Every Body 
was affected towards ſuch a Criminal in. the 
ſame Way, as towards an innocent Man: 
Compaſſion, amongſt other Things, would 
render the Execution of Juſtice exceedingly 
painful and difficult, and would often quite 
prevent it. And notwithſtanding that the 

. Principle 
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8A N Principle of Benevolence is denied by ſome,” 


VI. 


and is really in a very low Degree, that Men 
are in great Meaſure inſenſible to the Happi- 


neſs of their Fellow · creatures; yet they are 


not inſenſible to their Miſery, but are very 


firongly moved with it : Inſomuch that there 
plainly is Occaſion for that Feeling which is 


, 


raiſed by Guilt and Demerit, as a Ballance to 


that of Compaſſion. Thus much may I think 


juſtly be allowed to Reſentment, in the ſtrict- 


eſt way of Moral Confideration. 


Tur good Influence which this Paſſion 


has i in Fact upon the Affairs of the World, is 


obvious to every one's Notice. Men are 
plainly reſtrained from injuring their Fellow- 


creatures by Fear of their Reſentment ; and 
it 1s very happy that they are ſo, whey they 
would not be reſtrained by a Principle of Vir- 
tue. And after an Injury is done, and there is a 
Neceffity that the Offender ſhould be brought 
to Juſtice ; the cool Conſideration of Reaſon, 
that the Secutity and Peace of Society re- 
quires Examples of Juſtice ſhould be made, 
might indeed be ſufficient to procure Laws 
to be enacted, and Sentence paſs d: But is it 
that cool Reflection in the injured” Perſon, 


which, for the moſt Part, brings the Offended 


to e Or is it not Reſentment and In- 
4 N dignation 


upon Ne ſenmem. 1 54, 
dignation againſt the Injury and the Author S's am. 
of it? I am afraid there is no Doubt, which VIII. 
is commonly the Caſe. This however is to WV” 
be conſidered as a good Effect, notwithſtand- 
ing it were much to be wiſhed that Men 
would act from a better Princi ple, Reaſon 
and cool Reflection. 

Tur Account now given of the Paſſion 
of Reſentment, as diſtinct from all the Abuſes 
of it, may ſuggeft to our Thoughts the for: 
lowing Reflections. 

Firn, That Vice is indeed 4 ill-deſert, 46 
muſt finally be puniſhed. Why ſhould Men 
diſpute concerning the Reality of Virtue, and 
whether it be founded in the Nature of 

Things, which yet ſurely is not Matter of 
Queſtion; but why ſhould this, I ſay, be diſ- 
puted, when every Man carries about him 
this Paſſion, which affords him Demonſtratt-© - - 
on, that the Rules of Juſtice and Equity are to 
| be the Guide of his Actions? For every Man 
naturally feels an Indignation upon ſeeing In- 
ſtances of Villany and Baſcneſs, and therefore 
cannot commit the ſame without being ſelf- 
condemned. . 

Secondly, That we ſhould learn to be cau- 

tious leſt we charge God fooliſhly, by aſcri- 
bing That to him, or the Nature He has gi- 
, ven 
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"264 A SERMON, &c. 
Sx AN. ven us, which is owing wholly to our own 
VIII. Abuſe of it. Men may ſpeak of the Dege- 
WVV neracy and Corruption of the World, accord- 
ing to the Experience they have had of it; 
but Human Nature, conſidered as the divine 
Workmanſhip, ſhould methinks be treated 
as facred : For in the Image of God made He 
Man. That Paſſion, from whence Men take 
Occafion to run into the dreadful Vices of 
Malice and Revenge ; even That Paſſion, as 
implanted in our Nature by God, is not only 
innocent, but a generous Movement of 
Mind, It is in itſelf,” and in its Original, no 
more than Indignation againſt Injury and 
Wickedneſs: That which is the only Defor- 
mity in the Creation, and the only reaſona- 
ble Object of Abhorrence and Diſlike. How 
manifold Evidence have we of the divine 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs, when even Pain in 
the natural World, and the Paſſion, we have 


been now conſidering in the Moral, come 
out Inſtances of it! 
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He baue heard that- it hath' been ſaid, Thu 
ſhalt love thy Neighbour, and hate thine 
Enemy: But I ſay unto you, Love your 
Enemies, bleſs them that curſ you, do 

good to them that bate jou, and pray for 

_ them which deſpitefully uſe Jou and en 

f ecute . | eng 


$ God Almighty foreſaw the lrregu- 8 E 2M; 
A larities and Diſordets, both natural IX. 
and moral, which would happen in 
this State of Things; He hath graciouſly 
made ſome Proviſion againſt them, by giving 
us ſeveral Paſſions and Affections, which a- 
riſe from, or whoſe Objects are thoſe Diſor- 
ders, Of this Sort are Fear, Reſentment, 


Compaſſion and others; of which there could 
EPR 
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SE RM. be no Occaſion or Ule in a perfect State: But 


IX. 


* a 
* 


in the preſent we ſhould be expoſed to great- 
er Inconveniences without them ; though 
there are very conſiderable ones, which they 
themſelves are the Occaſions of. They are 
Thcumbrances indeed, but ſuchi as we are ob= 
liged to carry about with us, through this 
various Journey of Life: Some of them as 
a Guard againſt the violent Aſſaults of others, 
and in our own Defence; ſome in Behalf of 
others; and all of them to put us upon, and 
help to carty us through, a Courſe of Behavi- 
our ſuitable to our Condition, in Default of 
that Perfection of Wiſdom and Virtue, which 
would be in all Reſpects our better Security. 
T xx Paſſion of Anger or Reſentment hath 
alteady been largely treated of. It hath been 
ſhown, that Mankind naturally feel ſome E- 


motion of Mind againſt Injury and Injuſtice, 


whoever "are the Sufferers by it; and even 


though the injurious Deſign be preyented 


from taking Effet. Let this be called Anger, 
Indignation, Reſentment, or by whatever 
Name any one. ſhall chuſe ; the thing itſelf is 
underſtood, and is plainly ng It has like- 
wiſe. been obſerved, that this natural Indigna- 
tion is generally moderate and low enough in 
Mankind, in each particular Man, when the 

£ Injury 


Faggi dene /r of Tunes. 


Iyjury, which « excites it doth not affect dime, ge. ERM. 
or one whom' he « conſiders as himſelf, There-; IX. 


fore the Precepts t to forgive, . and to love aur. "NOW 


Enemies, do not relate to that general. In». 
dignation apainſt. | Injury and the Authors of 
it, but to this Feeling, or Reſentment. when 
raiſed "by private or perſonal Injury, But ne 
Man could be thought in earneſt, who-ſhould” 
afſert, that, though Indignation againſt Joju+ 
fy, when Others are the Sufferers, is inno- 
Kent and joſt; yet the ſame Indignation a- 
gainſt it, ' when we ourſelves are the Suf- 
ferers, becomes faulty and blameable. Theſe 
Precepts therefore cannot be underſtood to 
forbid This in the latter Caſe, more than in 
the former. Nay they cannot be underſtood 
to forbid this Feeling in the latter Caſe, tha 
raiſed to a higher Degree, than in the for- 
mer : Becauſe, as was alſo obſerved further, 
from the very Conſtitution. of our Nature, 
we cannot, but have a greater Senſibility to 
What concerns ourſelves. Therefore the Pre- 
cepts in the Text, and others of the like Im- 
port with them, muſt be underſtood to forbid 
only the Exceſs and Abuſe of this natural 
Feeling, in Caſes of perſonal and private In- y 
ny The chief Inſtances of which Exceſs 
Abuſe 12 likewiſe been. already re- 
1 marked; 
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S ERM. marked; and all of them, excepting that of 

IX. Retaliation, do fo plainly in the very Terms 
UV expreſs ſomewhat unreaſonable, diſproporti- 
onate and abſurd, as to admit of no Pretence 
or Shadow of Juſtification, | 
” By v fince Cuſtom and falſe Honour are on 
the Side of Retaliation and Revenge, when 
the Reſentment is natural and juſt ; 12 Rea- 
ſons are ſometimes offered in Juſtification of 
Revenge in theſe Caſes; and fince Love of 
4 our Enemies is thought 700 hard à Saying to 
| be obeyed: I will ſhew the abſolute unlaw- 
Fulneſs of the former; The Obligations we 
are under to the latter ; And then proceed to 
fome Reflections, which may have a more direct 
and immediate Tendency to beget in us a right 
Temper of Mind towards thoſe who have offend- 
ed us. 

In ſhewing the Unlawfulnefs of Revenge, 
it is not my preſent Deſign to examine what 
is alledged in Favour of it, from the 'Tyran- 
ny of Cuſtom and falſe Honour, but only 
to conſider the Nature and Reaſon of the 
Thing itſelf; which ought to have prevented, 
and ought now to extirpate, every thing of 

© Firſt, Let us begin with the Suppoſition of 
That being innocent, which is pleaded * 


e 


be the Conſequence. Malice or Reſent- 4 


this Vice to propagate itſelf, not only by 


light as preſently to be dropt and forgotten, 


greſs of Strife and Variance, change Parts ; 


Life, by all; and the Obſervance of it 


Forgiveneſs F Wir 169 
and which ſhall be ſhewn to be altogether 8 f m 34; 
vicious, the Suppoſition that we were allowed IXz 
to render Evil for Evil, and ſte what would WWW 


ment towards any Man hath. plainly a Ten- 
dency to beget the ſame Paſſion in him wha 
is the Object of it; and this again increaſes 
it in the Other, It is of the very Nature of 


way of Example, which it does in common 
with other Vices, but in a peculiar Way of 
its own ; for Reſentment itſelf, as well as 
what is done in Conſequence. of it, is the 
Object of Reſentment : Hence it comes to 
paſs that the firſt Offence, even when fo 


becomes the Oecafion of entring into a long 
Intercourſe of Hl Offices: Neither is it at 
all uncommon to ſee Perſons, in this Pro- 


and Him, who was at firſt the injured Per- 
ſon, become more injurious and blameable 
than the Aggreſſor. Put the Caſe then, that 
the Law of Retaliation was univerſally re- 
ceived, and allowed, as an innocent Rule of 


thought by many, (and then it would ſoon 
come en all,) a Point of Ho- 


nour: 
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8zR&M: dur: This ſuppoſes every Man in privat 
IX. Caſes to paſs Sentence in his own Cauſe; 
VV and like wiſe, that Anger or Reſentment is to 


be the judge. Thus, from the numberleſs 
Partialities which we all have for ourſelves, 
every one would often think himſelf injured 
when He was not: and in moſt Caſes would 
repreſent an Injury as much greater than it 
really is; the imagined Dignity of the Perſon 
offended would ſcarce ever fail to magnifie 
the "Offence. And, if bare Retaliation, ' or 
teturning juſt the Miſchief received, always 
Reſentment in the Perſon upon wHñom 
we retahate, what would that Exceſs do ? 
Add to this, that he likewiſe has his Partiali- 
ties There is no going on to repreſent this 
Scene of Rage and Madneſs: It is manifeſt 
there would be no Bounds, nor any End. 
Tf the Beginning of Strife is as when' one 
letteth out Water, what would it come to 
when allowed this free and unreſtrained 
Courſe? 4s Coals are to burning Ceals, or 
Wood to Fire; ſo would theſe contentious 
Men be to kindle Strife, And, ſince the 
Indulgence of Revenge hath manifeſtly this 
Tendency, and does actually produce theſe 
Effects in Proportion as it is allowed; a Paſſi- 
on of ſo dangerous a Nature ought not to be 
ns indulged; 


Forgiveneſs f Injuriens. 1601 


indulged, were! there no other Reaſon 4 nz. 
gainſt ie n Nom oct ee ice ar. INE: 
Secondly,” It hath 5 pat ſhewn: th the 


Paſſion of Reſentment was placed in Man, 
upon Suppoſitioh af, and as a Prevention 
Remelly ta Irregularity and Diſotder!? Now; 
whether it be allowed or not, that the Paſſi- 
on itſelf and the Gratification of it joined to- 
gether are painful to the malicious Perſons 
it muſt however be ſo with Reſpect to the 
Perſon towards whom it is exerciſed and 
upon Whom the Revenge is taken. Now, if 
we. conſider Mankind; according to that 
fine Alluſion of St. Paul, as one Body, a 
every one Members one o @natber's it mult 
ſpect. to erg a painful Remedy, Thus 
then the very Notion, or Idea of this Paſſion, 
as a Remedy or Prevention of Evil, and as 
in itſelf a painful Means, plainly ſhews that 
it ought never to be made uſe of, but auh 
in order to product ſome greater God. 
Ir is to be obſerved, that this Argument 
i not founded upon an Alluſion or Simile ; 
but that it is drawn from the very Nature 
of the Paſſion itſelf, and the End for which 
it was een us. We are hid nenne 
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162 a. upon 
e of Words taken from ſenſible things, 
| to explain what is the moſt remote from 
And every one ſees, from whence 
the Words Prevention and Remedy are taken. 
But if you pleaſe, let theſe Words be drop- 
ped: The thing itſelf, 79 E e 
preſt d without them. ; 10 
Tu at Mankind is a n the 
we all ſtand in a Relation to each other, that 
there is a publick End and Intereſt of Society 
which each Particular is obliged to promote, 
is che Sum of Morals. Conſider then the Paſ- 
ion of Reſentment, as given to this one Bo- 
dy, as given to Society. Nothing can be 
more thanifeſt, than that Reſentment is to 
be confidered as 4 ſecondary Paſſion, placed 
in us upon Suppoſition; upon Account of, 
and with Regard to Injury; not, to be ſure, 
to promote and further it, but to render it, 
and the Inconveniences and Miſeries ariſing 
from it, leſs and fewer than they would be 
without this Paſſion. It is as manifeſt, that 
the Indulgence of it is, with regard to So- 
ciety, a painful Means of obtaining theſe 
Ends. Conſidered in itſelf, it is very unde- 
ſirable, and what Society muſt very much 


viſho'be without. 9 is in-eyery Inſtance 
abſolutely 
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on, may be gratified in particular Inſtances, 
wilhdut being ſubſervient to the particular 3 


End of it: That is, though it does not con- 


gation. But the Gratification of Reſent- 
ment, if it be not conducive to the End 
for which it was given us, muſt neceſlarily 


End itſelf, The End, for which it was gi- 


168 

Anery un Evil in itſelf; becauſe it implies BRL. 
producing Miſery: And conſequentiy muſt II. 
never be indulged or gratiſied for itſelft, - 


Forgiveneſs of Ieftries: 


by any one who conſiders Mankind as a 


Community or Family, eee 
Member of it. 

Le r us i W wakes Sie. 1 
Every natural Appetite, Paſſion and Affecti- 2 


chief End, for which theſe ſeveral-Princi-- 

po. were reſpectively implanted in our Na- 
And, if neither this End, nor any 

— moral Obligation be bur men | 


ſuch Gratification is innocent. Thus, 1 
ſuppoſe; there are Caſes in which each of 
_ theſe Principles, © this one of Reſentment 


excepted, may innocently be gratified, with- 
out being ſubſervient to what is the main 


duce to, yet it may be gratified without 
contradicung that End, or any other Obli- 


contradict, not only the general Obligation 
to Fenevolence, but likewiſe that particular 


1 ven, 
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Sr N. ven, is to or remedy Injury 414 1. 6. 
IX. the Miſery occaſioned by Injury; 1. e. Mi- 
ey itself: And the Gratification of it con- 
ſiſts in producing Miſery; 1. e. in contra» 
dicting the End, for man eee 
in our Nature. Art 
Tus whole Reaſoning is built u the 
' Difference there is between this Paſſion 
and all others. No other Principle, or Paſſi- 
on, hath for its End the Miſery of our Fel- 
low creatures. But Malice and Revenge 
meditates Evil itſelf; and to do Miſchief, 
to be the Author of Miſery, is the very Thing 
which gratifies the Paſſion: This is 2 
directly tends towards, as its proper Deſign, 
Other Vices eventually do Miſchief: N | 
alone aims at it as an End. 
Nor ni 6 can with Reaſon — 
- Joſtification of Revenge, from the good Ef- 
fects which the Indulgence of it were, before 
1 mentioned * to have upon the Affairs of the 
World; becauſe, though it be a remarkable 
| | TER of the Wiſdom of Providence 10 
= | bring Good out of Evil, yet Vice is . to 
S Mb: who is guilty of it. But ſuppoſe: theſe 
| good Effects are poſer 200 Than i, Sup- 
| TSF froth IEEE a! | .- 1 poſe 
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poſe Reaſon i in a particular a leads 3 A Mans r ERM. 

the 25 Way 1 8 ? Why then, to be IX. 
ſure, he ſhould follow his Reaſon, in this 
as well as in all other Caſes. © 80 that, turn 
the Matter which way ever you will, no 
more can be allowed to this Paſſjon, - 
that hath been already *. | jonas Bo hee WY 

As to that Love of: our Enemies, Which 1 | 
commanded ; this ſuppoſes the general Ob- 
ligation” to Benevolence or Good-Will to- 
wards Mankind : And this being ſuppoſed, 
that Precept is no more than to forgive In- 
juries; that is, to keep clear of thoſe Abuſes 
before · mentioned: Becauſe that we have 
the habitual Teajper* of Behevyletice, is taken 9 
for granted, nnn 

RE EMT MEN I is not incopfiſtent with 
Good - will: For we often ſee both together in 
very high Degrees; not only in Parents to- | 3 
wards their Children, but in Caſes of F riend- f 
ſhip and Dependance, where there is no na- | 
tural Relation. Theſe contrary Paſſions, 
though” they may leflen, do not neceſſarily: 
deſtroy each other. We may therefore love 
bur Enemy, and yet have Reſentment 4. : 
gainſt bim for his injurious Behaviour to- 
wards us. But when this Reſentment in- 
8 M3 ltely 
®* Serm, VIII. p. 151. | 
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SERM, tirely deſtroys gur natural Benevolence to- 
IX. Wards him, it is exceſſive, and becomes Ma- 
lee or; Revenge. The Command, to pre- 
vent its having this, Effect, 7, e. to forgive 
Injuries, is the ſame as to love our Enemies; 
becauſe that Love is always ſuppoſed, unleſs 
deſtroyed by Reſentment. _ | 
Rur though Mankind is the natural 
« Object of Benevolence, yet may it not be 
« leflened, upon Vice, i. e. Injury? ?” Allow- 
ed: But if every Degree of Vice or Injury 
1 muſt deſtroy that Benevolence, then no Man 
2 the,,Object of our Love; for W 
by without Faults, _ - 
4 By T. if lower Inſtances of lojury. may 
* 9 leflen our Benevolence, Why may not 
4 higher, or the higheſt, deſtroy it ?” The 
Anſwer is obyigus.. It.is not Man's being a 
ſocial Creature, much, leſs his being a moral 
Agent, from whence 'alene our Obligations 
to Good-will towards him ariſe. There is 
an Obligation to it prior to either of theſe, a 
| riſing. from his being a ſenſible, Creature ; 
| that is, capable of Happineſs or Miſery, Now 
| this Obligation cannot be ſuperſeded by his 
moral, .CharaQter. | What , juſtifies. publick 
= Executions.1s, not that the Guilt or Demerit 
| 01 the Criminal Li with the Obligati- 
4 | 5 on 
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on of Good- will, neither would this juſtifyb n R . 

ann Severity ; but, that bis Life is incon- 2% * 

ſiſtent with the Quiet and. Happineſs of the ws ry " 

World: That is, a general and more enlarg- 

ed. Obligation neceflarily deſtroys a particular ? 

and more confined one of the ſame Kind, in- 

conſiſtent with it, Guilt or Injury then does 

not diſpenſe with | e 1 of 

Love and Good- will:. 
5 

ourſelyes, which was before allowed to be | 

natural * to Mankind, diſpenſe with it: Be- 

cauſe that can no way "innocently heighten 

our Reſentment againſt thoſe who have been 

injurious to ourſelves in particular, any o- 

| ewig than as it  heightens « our Senſe of the | 

Injury or Guilt ; and Guilt, though in the __ 

higheſt Degree, does not, as hath been ſhewn, = 

diſpenſe with or ſuperſede the DL of Love | 1 

and Good-will, 5 | 
Ir all this be true, what can a iar ay, 7 

| vo will diſpute the Reaſonableneſs, or 

the Poſſibility, of obeying the diyine Pre- 

cept we are now . conſidering? . Let him 

h peak out, and it muſt be thus he will ſpeak, 

; Mankind, 1. e. a Creature defective and 

b « a is the proper Dh: of Good- 

| r ui 
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IX. e reſpect . others ,; but not when they re- 


504 


% ſpect me my ell. That Men ſhould be 
offifted i in this Manner, and a# accordingly,” 
is to be accounted for like other Vices ; but 
to Aer that it ougbt, and muſt be chus, is is 
Self- partiality poleſs q of the very Under- 
ſtanding. 

.'Fx vs Love to our Epemies, Al thoſe 
who have been 1 injurious to us, is fo far from 
being a Rant, as it has been prophanely cal- 


led, that. it is in Truth the Law of our Na- 


ture, and what e every one muſt ſee and own, 

who is not quite blinded with Self. love. 
Fx 0 M hence it 1s caly to ſee, what is the 
Degree in which we are commanded ta 
lovę our Enemies, or thoſe who have been 
injurious to us. It were well if it could. 
as calily be reduced to Practice, It cannot be 
imagined, that we are required to loye them 
with any peculiar Kind of Affection. But 
ſv; ppoſe the 54 5 injured to have a due, na- 
— Senſe of the Injury, and no more; he 
ought. to be Reed towards the Wurf 
Perſon in the ſame Way any good Men, un- 
intereſted in the Caſe, would be; if they 
had the ſame juſt Senſe, Which we have ſup- 
poſed the injured Perſon to have, of the 
"Faults; 


F orghbineſs * live ep * 
Fault: After which, there will den remain big 
1 real Good wf will towards the Offender, | Im, 
. Now what is there in all this, which VV" 
ſhould be thought impracticable ? I am ſace,.. —_ 
there is nothing in it unreaſonable, It is In» 
deed no. more than that we ſhould not in- 4 
dulge a Paſſion, which, if generally indulg- f 
ed, would propagate itſelf ſo as almoſt to lay 
waſte the World: Tbat we ſhould ſupprels 
that partial, that falſe Self- loye, which, is 
the Weakneſs of our Nature: That Uneaſi- 
neſs and Miſery ſhould not be produced, 00 
without any good Purpoſe to be ſerved by it: 
And that we ſhould not be affected towards. 
Perſons differently from what their Nature 
; and Character require. 
| Buy r ſince 5 be convinced that any. 
Temper of Mind, and Courſe of Behavi- 
our, is our Duty, and the contrary vitious, 
hath but a diſtant Influence upon our Tem- 
per and Actions; let me add ſome few Re- 
flections, which may have a more direct Te- 
a dency to ſubdue thoſe Vices in the Heart, to” 
ö beget in us this right Temper, and lead us 
T to a right Behaviour towards thoſe who have 
1 offended us: Which Reflections however 
ſhall be ſuch as will further ſhew the, Oh! 


| ligations we are Te to it, 


No 


179, 
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SAM. No one, 1 ſuppoſe, would hooks ta. 


IX. babe an Indignity put upon him, or to be 
insöouſiy treated. If then there be any 


Probability of a Miſunderſtanding in the 
Caſe, either from our imagining we are in- 
jured when we are not, or repreſenting the 
Inj jury to_ourſelves.-as greater than it really 
is ; one would hope an Intimation of this 
Sort might be kindly received, and that Peo- 
ple would be glad to find the Injury not fo. 
great as they imagined. Therefore, wich- 
out knowing Particulars, I take upon me 
to aſſure all Perſons who think they have 
received Indignities or injurious Treatment. : 
that they may depend upon it, as in a Man- 
ner certain, that the Offence is not ſo great 
as they themſelves imagine, We are in 
ſuch a peculiar Situation, with reſpect to 
Injuries done to ourſelves, that we can ſcarce 
any more ſee them as they really are, than 
our Eye can fee itſelf. If we could place 


ourſelves at a due Diſtance, i. e. be really 


unprejudiced. we ſhould frequently dend 
That to be in reality Inadvertence and Mi- 


ſtake in our Enemy, which we now fancy we 


ſer to. be Malice or Scorn. From this proper 
point of View, we ſhould likewiſe in all 
ä ſee ſomething of thele latter in 
IA | * ourſelyes, 


Forgiveneſs of  Iujuries. 17 1 
ourſelves, and moſt certainly a great deal ofs nN. 
the former. Thus the Indignity or Injury IX. 
would almoſt infinitely leſſen, and perhaps 
at laſt come out to be nothing at all. Self- 
love is a Medium of a peculiar Kind: In 
theſe Caſes it magniſies every thing which. is 
amiſs in others, at the ee te e. 
every thing amiſs in ourſelyes. 

ANGER alſo or — 1 conf 
dered a8 another falſe Medium of viewing 
things, which always repreſents Characters 
and Actions much worſe than they really are. 

Il-will not only never ſpeaks, but nevet 

thinks well, of the Perſon towards whom it 

is exerciſed. Thus in Caſes af Offence and. 

Enmity, the whole Character and Behaviour 

is. conſidered with an Eye. to that particular 

Part which has offended us, and the whole 
Man appears monſtrous, without any thing 

right or human in him: Whereas the Res. 

ſentment ſhould. ſurely at leaſt. be... confined. 
to that particular Part of Behaviour which 

gave Offence ; ſince the other Parts of a . 
Man's Life, and Character and jul the lms | 

as. they did before. lect 
1 x, general, there are very few In-, 
ances of Enmity carried to any length 
but Inad venency, Nite 1g, ſome 
nt | real | 


| 
| 
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in 


II theſe Highs were Om to, theſe 111-* 
humours could not be carried to any length” 
amongſt good Men, and they would be ex. 
ceedingly abated amongſt all. And one 
would hope they might be attended to: For 
all that theſe Cautions come to, is really no 
more than deſiring, that THings Emy be con- 
ſidered and judged of as they ate in them 
ſelves, that we ſhould have an Eye to, and be- 
wate of, what would otherwiſe lead us into 
Miſtakes. So that to make Allowances for in- 
advertence, Miſunderſtanding, for the "Pat- 
tialities of Self. love, and the falſe Light which 
Anger ſets things 1 in; I fay, to make Allow). 
ances for theſe, is not to be ſpoken of as àn 
Inſtance of Humbleneſs of Mind, or Meck- 
neſs and Moderation of Temper ; but as 
hat common Senſe ſhould ſuggeſt, to avoid 
jadging wrong of a Matter before us, though 
Virtue and Morals were out of the Caſe. 
And therefore it as much belongs to ill Men, 
who will indulge the Vice Thave been argu- 
ing againſt ; as to good Men, who endeavour 


to ſubdue it in themſelyes.” In a word, all 


thele « Cautions, concerning Anger and Self. 
4 | love, 


Forgiveneſs of; Inquries. 17g 
love, are no mote, than deſiring a; Man, whog z 2M. 
was looking through a Glaſs, which either IX. 
magnified or, leſſened, to take Notice, - that wo 
the Objects are not in themſglyes r 
appear through that Medium. CH 


$%L14 2 


FL & we 


ane being out of the Caſe, Xn 5 
not properly ſpeaking any ſuch Thing as di- 
rect Ill-will in one Man towards another: 
Therefore the fuſt Iodignity of Injury, if it 
be not owing to Inadvertence or Miſunder- 
ſtanding, may however be reſolved into o- 
ther particular Paſſions or Self. love: Princi- 
ples. quite diſtinct from Ill-will, and which 
we ought. all to be diſpoſed to excuſe in o- 
thers, from experiencing ſo. much of them in 
' ourſelves. A great Man of Antiquity is. re- 
ported to have ſaid, that, as He never was in- 


dulgent to any one Fault in himſelf, He could 
not excuſe thoſe of others. This Sentence 


could ſcarce with Decency, come out of the 
Mouth of any humane Creature, - But if e 
invert the former Part, and put it thus: That 
He was indulgent to many. Faults-in himſelf. 
as it is to be feared the beſt of us are, and yet 
Was implacable ; how monſtrous would ſuch 
an, Aſſertion appear? And this is the Cale in 
FS, to Tor. humane Creature, in Pro- 


portion 
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VV" Fort tn Ek, Though ir injuſtice 
Oppreſſion, the Baſeneſs of Ingratitude, are 
the natural Objects of Indignation, or if you 
pleaſe of Refentment, as before explained; 
yet they art likewiſe the Objects of Compal. 
fon, as they are their own Puniſhment, and 
without Repentance will for ever be ſo. No 
one ever did a deſigned Injury to another, but 
at the ſame time He did a much greater to 
"himſelf, If therefore we would conſider 
chings juſtly, ſuch an one is, according to the 
natural Courſe of our Affections, an Object 
of Compaſſion, as well as of Diſpleaſure: ; 
And to be affected really in this manner, 1 
ſay really, in Oppoſition to Show and Pre- 
tence, argues the true Greatneſs of Mind. We 
"have an Example of Forgiveneſs in this 
Way in its utmoſt Perfection, and which in- 
"deed includes in it all that is Good, in that 
Prayer of our Bleſſed Saviour on the Croſs : 
Furber, forgive them ; for they know not what 
| "Fey 40. 

Bo T Laſtly, The Offences which we are 
all guilty of a ft God, and the Injuries 
which Men do to each other, are often men- 
tioned together: And, making TL 

i I of 


Fargiveneſs of Injurien. #75 
for the infinite Diſtance between the Mgjeſty 8a RN. 
of Heaven, and a frail Mortal, and likewiſe IX. 
fot this, that He cannot poſſibly be affected or WWW 
moved as we are; Offences committed by 04 
thets againſt ourſelves, and the Manner in 
which we are apt to be affected with them, 
give a real Occaſion for calling to Mind our 
own Sins againſt God. Now there is an Ap- 
prehenſion and Pre- ſentiment, natural to 
Mankind, that we ourſelves ſhall one Time 
or other be dealt with, as we deal with others; 
and a peculiar Acquieſcence in, and Feeling 
of the Equity and Juſtice of this equal Diſtri- 

bution. This natural Notion: of Equity the 
Son of Sir ach; has put in the ſtrongeſt way. 
* He that revengeth ſhall find Vengeance from 
the Lord, and be will ſurely keep bis Sins in 

Remembrance. Forgive thy Neigbboun 'the 

Hurt be bath: done! unto thee, | ſo ſball thy 

Sins alſa be forgiven when thou prayeſt.' One 
Man beareth Hatred againſt ' another, and 
doth” he ſeek pardon: from the Lor? He 
ſheweth no Mercy to a Man 1which is like him- 
elf; and doth He aft Forgiveneſs of his 
own Sins? Let any one read our Saviour's 
Parable of the King who' took Account of bis 


e erg 1 the t and nt 
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gelen xxviii. 14. 7 Matth, xviũ. 
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. the Sentence, which was paſſed upon 


him who was unmerciful to his Feltow-Ser-- 


nen be fc, There is Comewhae ini: 


Humane Nature, which accords to, and falls 


in with that Method of Determination. Let 


us then place before our Eyes the Time which 
is repreſented in the Parable ; That of our 
own Death, -or the final Judgment. Suppoſe | 
your ſelves: under the Apprehenſions of ap- 
proaching Death; that you were juſt going 
to appear naked and without Diſguiſe before 
the judge of all the Earth, to give an Ac- 
count of your Behaviour towards your Fel- 
low-=ereatures :\ Could any thing raiſe more 


than the Reflection that you had been impla- 
cable, and without Mercy towards thoſe who 
had offended. you: without that forgiving 
Spirit towards others, which that it may 
now be exercifed towards yourſelves, is your 
only hope? And theſe natural Apprehenſi- 
ons are authorized by our Saviour's Applica- 
tion of the Parable: So Hkewiſe ſhall ny 
heavenly Father do alſo unto you, if ye from 
your hearts forgive not every one bis Brother 
their Treſpaſſes. On the other hand, ſup- 
poſe a good Man in the ſame Cireumſtance, 
in the laſt Part 1 Cloſe of ** —_— 
14.4 #® 
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of many Frailties, as the beſt are, but con-Sz RM. 
ſcious too that He had been meek, forgiving IX. 


and merciful ; that He had in Simplicity 9 


Heart been ready to paſs over Offences a- 
gainſt himſelf; The having felt this good 


Spirit will give him, not only a full View of 


the Amiableneſs of it, but the ſureſt Hope 


that He ſhall meet with it in his Judge. This 


likewiſe is confirmed by his own Declara- 
tion: If ye forgive Men their Treſpaſſes, your 
heavenly Father will likewiſe forgive you. 


And that we might have a conſtant Senſe 


of it upon our Mind, the Condition is ex- 
preſs'd in our daily Prayer. A forgiving Spi- 
rit is therefore abſolutely neceſſary, as ever 
we hope for Pardon of our own Sins; as 
ever we hope for Peace of Mind 1 in our dying 
Moments, or for the divine Mercy at that 


Day when we ſhall moſt ſtand in need of it. 
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SERMON X. 
Upon Se l/ Deceit. 


2. 8 A M. xli. 7. 


And Nathan aid to David, Thou art the © 
8 Aan. | 


of Nathan's Parable to David, up- x. 

on Occaſion of his Adultery with www 
Bathſbeba, and the Murder of Uriah her 
Huſband. 'The Parable, which is related in 
the moſt beautiful Simplicity, is this. 
* There were two Men in one City ; the one 
rich, and the other poor. | The rich Man bad 
exceeding many Flocks and Herd:: But the 
poor Man bad nothing ſave one little Eu- 
Lamb, which he had bought and nouriſhed 
up: And it grew up together with bim, 
Ns and 


9 Ver. 1. 
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Sen. and with bis Children ; it did eat of bis 
X. own Meat, and drazk of bis own Cup, and 
y in bis Boſom, and was unto him as a 


Daughter. And there came 4 Traveller 
unto the ri ich Man, and be ſpared. ta take 
of his own Flock, and of his own Herd, to 
drefs for the way-faring Man that mas 
come unto him, hut 100k - the poor Man's 
Lamb, and dreſſes it for the Man that was 
come to um. And David's Anger ua, 
greatly kindled againſt the Man, and he ſaid 
to Nathan, As the Lord liveth, the Man 
that hath done this thing ſhall fare) ly die. 
And be "ſhall reſtort the Lamb four-fol, 
becauſe he did this thing, and becauſe be 

bad no Pity. David paſſes Sentence, not 


* only that there ſhould: be a four-fold Reſti- 


tution made; but he proceeds to the Ri- 


gour of Juſtice, the Man that hath done 


this thing ſball die: And this Judgment is 
pronounced with the utmoſt Indignation a- 
gainſt ſuch an Act of Inhumanity; As the 
Lord liveth, he ſhall ſurely die : and bis 
Anger was greatly kindled againſt the Man. 
And the Prophet anſwered, Thou art tte 
Man, He had been guilty of much greater 
Inhumanity, with the utmoſt Delibetation, 
Thought and Contrivance. Near a Year 


toy Self- Decl. 


till have paſſed, between the Time of PROT 
Commiſſion of his Crimes, and the Time X. 


of the Prophet's coming to him; and it does 
not appear from the Story, that he bach in 
all this while, the leaſt Remorſe or e 
tion. ago 

TuERE is not any thing relating toMen 15 
and Characters, more ſu prizing and unac- 
countable, than this Partiality to themſelyes, 
which is obſervable in many; as there is no- 
thing of more melancholy Reflection, re- 
pecking cr - Morality, Virtue and Religion. 
Hence it is that many Men ſeem perfect 
Strangers to their .own Characters. They 
think, and reaſon, „and judge quite differs 
ently upon any Matter relating to them» 
ſelves, from what they do in Caſes, of Others 
where they are not intereſted. Hence. it is one 
hears People expoling Follies, which they 
themſelves are eminent for; and talking with ' 
great Scverity againſt particular Vices, which, 
if all the World be not miſtaken, they, them- 
ſelves are notoriouſly guilty of. T his Sclf-igno- 
rance and Self. partiality may be in all, diffe= 
rent Degrees. It is a lower Degree, of i It, - hich 
David himſelf refers to, in theſe, \ ords, 
Who can tell how oft 2 offendeth 7 0 cleanſe 
__ me from my fecret "Faults, oF his 
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SeznM,is the Ground of that Advice of Elibu to 


X. 


* 


Job: Surely it is met to be ſaid unto God, 


WHY . which T ſee nat, teach thou me; if 


F have, done Iniguity, I will do no more. . And 
Solomon ſaw this thing in a very ſtrong Light, 
when he faid, He that trufteth his own 
Heart is a Fool. This likewiſe was the Rea- 
ſon why that Precept, Know thy ſelf,, was 
ſo frequently inculcated by the Philoſophers 
of old. For if it were not for that partial 
and fond Regard to ourſelves, it would cer- 
tainly be no great Difficulty to know our own 
Character, what paſſes within, the Bent and 
Bias of our Mind; much lefs would there 
be any Difficulty in judging rightly of our 
own Actions. But from this Partiality it fe. 
quently comes to paſs, that the Obſervation, 
of many Men's being themſelves laſt of all 
acquainted with what falls out in their own 
Families, may be applied to a nearer Home, 
to what paſſes within their own Breaſts. 
- THERE is plainly, in the, Generality of 


Mankind, an Abſence of Doubt or Diſtruſt, 


in a very great Meaſure, as to their moral 


Character and Behaviour; and likewiſe a 


| Diſpoligion to take for granted, that all is 


right, and well, with them in theſe Reſpects. 
The former is owing to their not refled- 


ing, 


upon Sole Deren. 
ing, bot exerciſing, their 


ver any Diffdence do dhe Juſtneſs 0h 1 
Conduct, ia their whole Lives, No, theſe; 
People ate too far Sone 10 baue any thing 
laid to them. The thing before us is ed: 
of this Kind, but in a lower Degree, and, 
confined: to the moral; Character 3) ſamen 
what of which we almoſt alb of us have, 
— reflecting upon it. Now conſid 
how long, and how ;groſlys 4 Perſon of 
the beſt Underſtanding might he impoſed 
upon by vne of whom he had not o Suſe 
picion, and in whom he placed an intire 
Conficle ee; eſpecially- if there were Friend- 
ſhip and real K indneſs in the Caſe: Surehthis 
holds even ſtronget with: reſpect to chat. Sel 
we are all ſo fond of. Hence ariſts in- Men 
a Diſregard of Reproof and Inſtruction Rules 
of Conduct and motal Diſcipline, which 
occaſionally come in their Way: AN Piſte. 
bu un of theſe ; not in every Reſpect, 

in this ſingle one, namely, as hat may 
be of Service to hein in particulm towards 

q N44 mending 


cbemſehres , che lattery 10 Sie n . 
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ering Sr own Hirt and Tempets, and 
then bettef Men. It never in ear- 
tiles into their Thoughts, whether 
ſuch e may not relate; and be of 
Service te themnſelyes; and this 50 diſtinct 
fon 4 Poßtide Ferſusfion to the contrary, 
45 Perſualion Roth Reflection that t they ate 
innocent and blameleſs in thoſe Reſpects. 
Thus we may invert the Obſervation which 
is ſomewhete made upon Brutus, that he 
never Tread but in order to make Himſelf a 
better Man. It / ſearce! comes into the 
Tk6ughits ' of the Generality of Mankind, 
hs Uſe is to be made of moral Reflecti- 
ons Which they meet with; that this Uſe, I 
fay, is to be made of them by Themſelves; 
for every Body W _ Pages that it 
is not done by Others. ; 

FURT HRE R, there £02" e Perſons 
having ſo faxed and: ſteady an Eye upon their 
own Intereſt, whatever they place it in, and 
the Intereſt of thoſe whom they conſider -as 
theniſelves, as in a Manner to regard nothing 
elſe; their Views are almoſt confined to this 
alone; Now / we cannot be acquainted with, 
or in any Propriety of Speech be faid to 
know any thing, but What we attend to. 
If therefore: they attend only to one Side, 


ay ae + a *. 
gi/daom * 4 they 
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upon Self-Dereit, 
bey really will. not, cannot ſee. ot 5 
is to be alledged on the ether: Ih 


cannot. ſee any. Way but that, which he: turgs 
them,, Thus theſe Perſons, without paſſing. 
over the leaſt, the, moſt winute Thing which 
can poſſibiy be urged in; Fayour of them- 
ſelves, ſhall ee intirely the plaineſt and 
moſt. obvious IT hings on the other Side. 
And whilſt, they ate under the Power of this 
Temper, Thougbt and Conſideration -up3 
on the Matter before them has ſcarce any 
Tendency to ſet them right: Becauſe: .they 
are engaged; and their Deliberation concern 
ing an Action to be done, or Reflection up- 
on it after wards, is not to ſee whether it be 
right, but to find out Reaſons to juſtify or 
palliate it; palliate It, not to others, e 
themſel ves. 

IN ſome there, is 8 3 a 33 
Ignorance of themſelves, and, wrong Way of 
thinking and judging in every thing relating 
to themſelves; their Fortune, Reputation, 
every thing in which Self can come in; 
And this perhaps attended. with the righteſt 
Judgment in all other Matters. In others 
this Partiality is not ſo; general, has not ta- 
ken hold of the whole Man, but is een 


7 The 


wow. 823 M. 
ough a X. 
Man hath the beſt Eyes in, the World, the VV 
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82 234.t6\foine patticuſar favourite Paion, Intereſt 


X. 


nes, of any other. And theſe Perſons may 


or ' Puyſait ; ſuppoſe Ambition,” CovetonF- 


probably judge-and determine what is perſect- 
ly juſt and proper, even in things in which 
they themſelves are concerned, if theſe things 
have no Relation to their p favou- 
rite Paſſion: or Purſait, Hence ariſes that 
amazing Incongruity, and ſeeming 'Incon- 
ſiſteney of Character, from u fhght 


| Obſerverb take it for granted, that the Whole 


is hypocritical and falſe ; not being able o- 
thetwiſe-' to reconcile the ſevetal Parts: 
Wheteas in truth there is real Honeſty, - 
fax” as it goes. Fhere is ſich thing a 

Men's being honeſt to ſueh + Degree, — 
in ſuch Refpects, but no farther. And. this, 
as it is true, {- it is abſolutely neceſſury to 
be taken Notice of, and allowed them; ſuch 
general and undiſtinguiſhing Cenſure of theit 


' Whole Characters, as deſigning and falſe, be- 


ing one main thing which confirms them in 
their SelFdeceit. © They know that the whole 
Ceſare is not true; and ſo taks for granted 


that no Part of it is. 
por to go en with the' Explanation of 


the thing itſelf : Vice in general conſiſts in 
having an unreaſonable and too. great _— 
" ond 
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gard to ourſelves, in Compariſon of others, 5 E, 
Robbery and Murder is never from the Lone X. 


3 or Cruelty, but 0 pratify me WW 
other Paſſion, to gain ſome ſuppoſed Ads 
vantage: And it is falſe Sel6ſhneſs. alone, 
whether cool or paſſionate, which makes a 
Man reſolutely purſue that End, be it ever 
ſo much to the Iojury of another. But 
whereas; in cagumon and ordinary Wicked - 
neſs, this Voreaſonableneſo, this Fartiality 
and Selfiſnneſs relates only, or chiefly, to: 


the Temper and Paſſions; in the: Characters 
we are now. conſidering, it reaches to the 
Underſtanding, and influences the very Judg=. + 
ment . And, Wan * gent Ig of 

| Diſtruſt 


* That peculiar Regard fot ourſelves] which frequently. 
produces this Partiality of Judgment in our own Favour, may 
have a quite contrary Effect, and occaſion the utmoſt-Diffi-- 
| dence and Diſtruſt of Ourſelves ; were it only, as it may ſet us 

upon a more frequent and ſtrict Survey and Review of our 

own Character and Behaviour. This Search or Recollectiam 
b itſelf implies ſomewhat of Diffidence z and the Diſcoveries. 
we make, What is brought to our View, may poſſibly in- 

creaſe it, Good-will to Another may either blind our-Judg: 
4 ment, ſo as to make us overlook his Faults f or it may put us 
1 upon exerciſing that judgment with greater ftrifineſs, to ſee 

whether he is fo faultleſs and perfect as we. wiſh him. If. 

that peculiar Regard to Ourſelves leads us to examine our OW; 
f Character with this greater Severity, in order really to im · 
" prove and grow better, it is the moſt commendable Turn of 
" Mind poſſible, and tan ſcarce be to Exceſs. But if, as 
d 


Thing hath its Coonterfeir, we are fo much employed , 
ourſelves. 
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SAN. Diſtruſt and Diffidence concerning our on 
X. Character, there are, you ſee, two things 
dich may thus prejudioe and darken the 
Underſtanding itſelf: That Over- fondiieſs 
for ourſelves, which we are all ſo liable to; 
and alſo being under the Power of any par- 
ticular Paſſion or Appetite, or engaged in any 
particular Purſuit, And theſe, eſpecially the 
laſt of the two, may be in ſo great a Degree, 
as to influence our Judgment, even of other 
Perſons and their Behaviour. Thus a Man, 
whoſe. Temper is formed to Ambition or 
Covetouſneſs, ſhall even approve. of theih 
— in others. b 
TI Is ſeems to be in a doc Mlesfite ths 
Account of Self-partiality ey Self-deceit, 
when traced. up to its original, Whether it 
be, or be not thought ſatisfactory, That 
there is ſuch a thing is manifeſt; and that it 
is the Occaſion of great Part of the unrea- 
ſonable Behaviour of Men towards each o- 
ther: That by means of it they palliate their 
Vices and Follies to themſelves : and that it 
Feu 


ourſelves in order to Diſguiſe what is amiſs, ol to make 2 
better Appearance ; or if our Attention to ourſelves has chiefly 
this Effect ; it is liable to run up into the greateſt Weakneſs 
and Exceſs, and is like all other Exceſſes its own Diſappoint- 
ment: For ſcarce any ſhow themſelves to Advantage, who 
* drer follicitous of doing ſo. 
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ot their applying to themſelves] 11 SER RI. 
1 8 and Inſtructions, which they meet X. 
with either in Scripture or in moral and re- 


ligious Diſcourſes, though exactly ſuitable to 
the State of their own' Mind, and the. Courſe 
of their Behaviour. There, is one thing fur- 
ther to be added here, that the Temper we 
diſtinguiſh by Hardneſs of Heart with reſpect 
to others, joined with this Self, partiality, 
will carry a Man almoſt any /Lengths of 
Wickedneſs, in the Way of Oppreſſion, hard 
Uſage of others, and even to plain Injuſtice; 
without his having, from what appears, any 
real Senſe at all of it. This indeed was nat 
the general Character of David: For he 
plainly gave Scope to the Affections of Com- 
paſſion and Good-will, as well as to his mr 
ſions of another Kind. 

Bo T as ſome N nd Cin 
ces lie more open to this Self- deceit, and 
give it greater Scope and Opportunities chan 
others, theſe require to be Fe. men- 
tioned. 

IT is to be NE Gear a as there 
are expreſs determinate Acts of Wickedneſs, 
ſuch as Murder, Adultery, Theft: 80 on the 
other hand, there are numberleſs Caſes in 
which the Vice and Wickedneſs cannot be 


10 | en 


* | 7 % / * - #\ . | 


Sensi, cxattly defined ; but conlifts in a cerun 
X. general Temper and Courſe of Acion, or in 
de [neglect of ſome Duty, ſuppoſe Charity 


or any other, whoſe Bounds and Degrees are 
not fixed. This is the very Province of 
Bell deed and Self- partiality: Here it 2 
verm without Check or Controul. 
* what Commandment is Few e Is 
«© there a Tranſgreſſion where there is no 
% Law? a Vice which cannot be defined“ 
Wos vx will confider the whole 
Commerce of Humane Life, will ſee that a 
great Part, perhaps the greateſt Part, of the 
Interoourſe amongſt Mankind, cannot be re- 
duced to fixed determinate Rules, Yet in 
theſe Caſes there is à Right and a Wrong: 
A merciful, a liberal, a kind and compaſſio- 
nate Behayiour, which furely is our Duty ; 
and an unmerciful contracted Spirit, an hard 
and oppreſſive Courſe of Behaviour, which 
is moſt certainly immoral and vitious. But 
who can define preciſely, wherein that con- 
tracted Spirit and hard Uſage of others con- 
fift, as Murder and Theft may, be defined? 


'There is not a Word in our Language, which 

expreſſes more deteſtable Wickedneſs than 

Oppreſſion : Yet the Nature of this Vice 

cannot be ſo exactly ſtated, nor the —_— 
I 
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of it ſo dgterminately marked, as that weSzrM, 
ſhall be able to ſay in all Iaſtanoes, where X. 
rigid Right, and Juſtice ends, and Oppreſſh- NW 
on begins, In theſe Caſes there is great La- 
titude left, for every one to determine for, 
and conſequently to deceive himſelf. It is 
chiefly in theſe Caſes that Self deceit comes 
in; as every one muſt ſee that there is much 
larger Scope for it here, than in expreds, ſin- 
gle, determinate Acts of Wickedneſa. How 
ever it comes in with reſpect to the Circum- 
Aances attending the moſt groſs. and deter- 
minate Acts of Wickedneſs. Of this, the 
3 of David, now before us, affords the 
moſt aſtoniſhing Inſtance... It is really pro- 
digious, to ſee a Man, before fo remarkable 
for Virtue and Piety, going on deliberately 
from Adultery to Murder, with the ſame 
cool Contrivance, and, from what: appears, 
with as little Diſturbance, as a Man would 
endeavour to prevent the ill Conſequences 
of a Miſtake he had made in any common 
Matter. That total Inſenſibility of Mind 
with reſpe& to thoſe horrid. Crimes; after 
the Commiſſion of them, manifeſtly. ſhews 
that he did ſame way or other delude him- 
ſelf: And this could not be with reſpe to | 
the Crimes themſelves, they were ſo-mani- 
feſtly 
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l. feltly of the groſſeſt Kind. ''What the parti 


X. cular / Cireumftances were, With which he 


WY V.extenyated them, and quieted "nga deceived 


Hünſelf, is not relate. 
HA vin & thus explained the Nawe of 
internal Hypocriſy and Self-deceit, and re- 
marked the Occafions upon which it exerts 
itſelf; ; there are ſeveral Things further to be 
obſerved concerning it: That all of the 
Sources, to which it was traced up, are ſome- 
times obſervable together in one and the 
ſame Perſon; But that one of them is mote 
remarkable, and to a higher Degree, in ſome, 
and others of them are ſo in others: That H 
general 1 it is a complicated Thing ;- and may 
be in all different Degrees and Kinds: ty "That 
the Temper itſelf is eſſentially in its own 
Nature vitious and immoral. ” It is Unfair- 
neſs ; it is Diſhoneſty ; it is Falfeneſs of 
Heart: And is therefore ſo far from extenu- 
ating Guilt, that it is itſelf the greateſt of all 
Guilt” in Proportion to the Degree it pre- 
vals; for it is a Corruption of the whole 
moral Character in its Principle. Our Un- 
derſtanding, and Senſe of Good and Evil, is 
the Light and Guide of Life: If ag 
this Ls, 5 in thee 55 Dark, bow 
i eee 9 


upon Self Decent· 


that Simplicity, 'which theſe laſt Words im- 


ply, being itſelf evil and vitions. © And whilſt 
Men are under the Power of this Temper 


in Proportion ſtill to the Degree they are ſo, 
they are fortified. on every Side againſt Con- 


viction: And when they hear the Vice and 


Folly of what is in Truth their own Courſe 


of Life, expoſed in the juſteſt and ſtrongeſt 


< . 
F ** g 


Frrot in that Darkneſs? * Fer this Reaſons 2 l. 


* 


Manner, they will often aſſent to it, and e- 
ven carry the Matter further; perſu ading - 
themſelves, one does not know how, but 


ſome Way or other perſuading themſelves, 
that they are out of 'the Caſe, and that it 


ſtanding this, there frequently appears a Suſ- 
picion, that all is not right, or as itſhould'be; 
and perhaps there is always at bottom ſome- 


Inſtances of the Ambitious, the Revengeful, 
the Covetous, and thoſe whom with too 


Pleaſure, who will not allow themſelves to 


think how guilty they are, who explain and 
PORN "oY Ty" © argue 


*Matth, vi. 23. 


what of this Sort. There are doubtleſs many 


great Indulgence we only call the Men of 


hath no Relation to them. Yet,  notwith- 
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SAR M:argue away their Guilt to Themfelves : And 


X. 


though they do really impoſe upon Them- 


ſelves in ſome Meaſure, yet there are none of 
them but have, if not a proper Knowledge, 


yet at leaſt, an implicit Suſpicion, where the 
Weakneſs lies, and what Part of their Beha- 
viout they have Reaſon to wiſh unknown or 


forgotten for ever. Truth, and real good 


Senſe, and thorough Integrity, carry along 
with them a peculiar Conſciouſneſs of their 
own Genuineneſs: There is a Feeling be- 
longing to them, which does not accom- 


pany their. Counterfeits, Error, Folly,  Half- 


Honeſty, partial and ſlight Regards to Vir- 
tue and Right, ſo far only as | they. are con- 
ſiſtent. with that Courſe of Gratification 
which Men happen to be ſet upon. And, 
if this. be the Caſe; it is much the ſame, as 
if we ſhould ſuppoſe a Man to have had a 
general View of ſome Scene, enough to ſa- 
tisfy him that it was very diſagreeable, and 
then to ſhut his Eyes, that he might not have 
a particular or diſtinct, View of its ſeveral 
Deformities. It is as, eaſy to cloſe the Eyes 
of the Mind, as thoſe of the Body: And tte 
former is more frequently done with Wilful- 
hr and yet not attended to, than the lat- 


ter; the Actions of the M ind being more 
quick 


upon gehe Deceit. 
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quick 8 than thoſe of the Sehſes: SER. 


This may be further illuſtrated by another S., 


thing oblerrable 1 in ordinary Life. It i is not 


144 © 


Fortunes, intirely to neglect looking into the 
State of their Affairs, and this from a gene- 


ral Knowledge, that the Condition of them | 


is bad. Theſe extravagant People are per- 
petually ruined before they themſelyes ex- 
pected it: And they tell you, for an Ex- 
cuſe, and tell you truly, that they did not 
think they were ſo much in Debt, or that 
their Expences fo far exceeded their Income. 
And yet no one will take this for an Excuſe, 
whois ſenſible that their Ignorance of their 
particular Circumſtances was owing to their 

general Knowledge of them; that is, their 
general Knowledge, that Matters were not 
well with them, prevented their looking in- 
to Particulars. There is ſome what of the 
like Kind with this in Reſpect to Morals, 
Virtue, and Religion, Men find that the 
Survey of themſelves, their own Heart and 
Temper, their own. Life and Behayiour, 
doth not afford them Satisfaction: things 
are not as they ſhould be: Therefore they 
turn away, will not go over Particulars, or 


190K deeper, leſt they ſhould find more 


O 2 amiſo, 
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Sen N. amiſs, For who would chooſe to be put 


=” out of Humour with himſelf? No one ſure- 


2 more thoroughly and bettet pleaſed with him- 


if it were not in order to mend, and to be 


lf for the Tug 
I x this fincere Self. Enjoyment and Home- 
Satisfaction be thought defirable, and Worth 
ſome Pains and Diligence; the following 
Reflections will, I ſuppoſe, deſerve your At- 
tention; as what may be of Service and Af- 
fiſtance to all who are in any Meaſure ho- 
neſtly diſpoſed, for avoiding that fatal Self. 
deceit, and towards getting e ol 

themſelves, lips 
: Tx x firſt is, that thoſe who have 805 
bad any Suſpicion of, who have never made 
Allowances for this Weakneſs 3 in themſelves, 
who haye never (if I may be allowed ſuch 
a manner of ſpeaking) canght themſelves in 
it, may almoſt take for granted that they 
| have been very much miſled by it. For 
conſider : Nothing is more manifeſt, than 
that Affection and Paſſion of all Kinds in- 
fluence the Judgment. Now as we have na- 
turally a greater Regard to ourſelves than to 
others, as the private Affection is more pre- 
valent than the publick ; the former will 
have proportionally a greater Tafluence up- 
157500 
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on the Judgment, upon dur Wiy ene 
dering things. People are hot backward in MX," 


owning this Partiality of Judgment, in Caſes 
of Friendſhip and natural Relation. The 
Reaſon is obvious, 'why it is not ſo readily 
acknowledged, when the Intereſt which mil- 
leads us is more confined, confined” to our- 
felves : But we all take Notice of it in each 
other in theſe Cafes. There is not any Ob- 
ſervation more common, than that there is 
no Judging of a Matter from hearing only 
one Side, This is not founded upon Suppo- 
ſition, at leaſt it is not always, a formed 
Deſign in the Relater to DR or it 
holds in Caſes, where he expects hut” the 
Whole will be told over again by the other 
Side. But the Suppoſition, which this Ob- 
ſervation is founded upon, is the very thing, 
now before us; namely, that Men are ex- 
ceedingly prone to deceive themſelves, and 
judge too favourably in every Reſpett, where 
Themſelves, and their own Intereſt are con- 


_ cerned. Thus, thoug 2h 1 we have not the leaſt 


Reaſon to ſuſpect fig ſuch an intereſted Per- 
ſon hath any Wa to deceive us, yet we 
of Courſe make great Allowances for his 
having deceived himſelf, If this be general, 
almoſt univerſal, it is prodigious that every 
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EIS ans. think himſelf an Exception, and 
X. that he is free from this Self-partiality, The 
tect contrary is the Truth. Every Man 


may take for granted that he has a great deal 
of it, till, from the ſtricteſt Obſervation up- 
on himſelf, he finds particular Reaſon to think 
otherwiſe, 
- Secondly, There is one eaſy and Almoſt 
ſure Way to avoid being miſled by this Self⸗ 
partiality, and to get acquainted with our 
real Character: To have regard to the ſuſpi- 
cious Part of it, and keep a ſteady Eye over 
ourſelves. in that Reſpe&t, Suppoſe then 
Man fully ſatisfied with himſelf, and TP own 
Behaviour; ſuch an one, if you pleaſe, as 
the Phariſce in the Goſpel, or a better Man— 
Well, but allowing this good Opinion you 
have of your ſelf to be true, yet every one is 
liable to be miſrepreſented, Suppoſe then 
an Enemy were to ſet about defaming you, 
what Part of your Character would he ſin- 
gle out? What particular Scandal, think 
you, would he be moſt likely to fix upon 
you? And what would the World be moſt 
ready to believe? There is ſcarce a Man 
living but could, from the moſt tranſient 
ſuperficial View of himſelf, anſwer this 
Queſtion. What is that ill Thing, that faulty 
Behaviour, 


Apon Self- W 


Behaviour, which I am apprehenſive an. n Ene 4 * RM. 
my, who was thoroughly acquainted with News 


me, would be moſt likely to lay to my 
Charge, and which the World would be 
moſt apt to believe ? It is indeed poſſible that 
a Man may not be guilty in that Reſpect. 
All that Lay! is, let him in Plainneſs and Ho- 
neſty fix upon that Part of his Character for 
a le Survey and Reflection; and by 
this he will come to be acquainted, whether 
he be guilty or innocent in that Reſpect, . and 
how far he is one or the other. 
Thirdly, It would very much prevent. our 
being miſled by this Self- partiality, to re- 
duce” that prackical Rule of our Saviour, 
W batfoever 1 ye would that Men ſoould . do, 
to you, even fo db unto them, to our Judg- 
ment, and Way of thinking. This Rule, 
you ſee, conſiſts of two Parts. One i is, to 
ſubſtitute another for yourſelf, when you 
take a Survey of any Part of your Behaviour, 
or conſider what is proper and fit and reaſon-. 
able for you to do upon any Occaſion: The 
other Fart is, that you ſubſtitute yourſelf in 
the room of another; conſider yourſelf as 
the Perſon affected by ſuch a A ag or 
towards whom ſuch an Action 1s done: g 
And * you would not only ſee, but like- 


1 „ wiſe 
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FRM, wiſe feel, the Reaſonableneſs or Unreaſon- 


ableneſs of ſuch an Action or Behaviour. 


| NB alas, the Rule itſelf may be diſhoneſtiy 


applied: There are Perſons, who have not 
Impartiality enough with reſpegt to them- 
ſelves, nor regard enough for others, to be 
able to make a juſt Application of it. This 
juſt A pplication, if Me would honeſtly 
make it, is in Effect all that 1 have been r 
commending; it is the whole Thing, the 
direct contrary to that inward Diſhoneſty as 
reſpecting our Intercourſe with our Fellow- 
creatures. And even the, Bearing this. Rule 
in their Thoughts, may be of ſome Service; 
the Attempt thus to apply it, is an Attempt 
towards being fair and impartial, and may 
chance unawares to ſhew them to themſelves, 
to ſhew them the Truth of 5 bg they ale 
conſidering. 

Ur ON the whole it is r t that cher 

js ſuch 4 thing, a5 this Sal bin apd 
Sal deceit : That in ſome Perſons it is to 
a Degtee which would be thought inctedi: 
ble, were not the Inſtances , before ohr 
Eyes; of which the Behaviour of David 
is perhaps the higheſt poſfible one, in a fin- 
gle particular Caſe; for there js not the 


e the. aches "__ 
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ral Character: That we are almoſt all ofs EAM. 
us influenced by it in ſome Degree, and 
in ſome Reſpects: That therefore every one 

ought to have an Eye to and beware of it. 

And all that I have further to add upon 

this Subject is, that either there is a Diffe- 

rence between Right and Wrong, or there 

is not ; Religion is true, or it is not. If it 

be not, there is no Reaſon for any Con- 


cern about it: But if ſe true, it requires 
real Fairneſs of Mind and Honeſty of Heart, 
And, if People will be wicked, they had 
better of 47 two be ſo from the common 
vitious Paſſions without ſuch Refinements, 
than from this deep and calm Source bf De- 
lufion ; which er an the whole Princi- 
ple of Good; darkens that Light, that Can- 
ale of the Lord within, which is to direct 
our Steps ; and corrupts Conſcience, which 
is the Guide of Life. 
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SERMON XI. 
Upon the Love of our Dogs. 
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Preached. on Advent Sunday, | 551 


—4 


Rom. X111. | 9 | 0 


And if there be any other n 
it is briefly comprehended in this Saying, 
namely, Thou ſhalt love thy WM as 


thy ſelf- "1; 55h ; 


T is commonly obſerved, that there is SE RM. 
a Diſpoſition in Men to complain of XI. 
the Vitiouſneſs and Corruption of the WWW 
Age in which they live, as greater than that 
of former ones; which is uſually followed 
with this further Obſervation, that Man- 
kind has been in that reſpe& much the ſame 
in all Times. Now not to determine whether 


this laſt be not contradicted LE the Accounts 
of 


- - 
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— thus much can ſcarce be doubt. 


ed, that Vice and Folly takes different Turns, 


UV and me particnlar Kinds of it are more o- 


pen and avowed in ſome Ages than in o- 
thers: And, 1 ſuppoſe, it may be ſpoken of 
as at ya the Diſtinction of the preſent, 
to profeſs a contracted Spirit, and greater 
Regards to Self intereſt, than appears to have 
been done formerly. Upon this Account 
it ſeems worth while to inquire, whether 
private Intereſt is likely to be promoted in 
Proportion to the Degree in which Self-love 
engroſſes us, and prevails over all other Prin- 
ciples ; or whether the contradted Affection 
ney not poſſibly be ſo prevalent as to diſap- 
point itself, and even contradiet its own End, 
private Good. 
_.Anp fince further, there is venerally 
| thoug ht to be ſome peculiar Kind of Con- 
KOs. between Self. love and the Love of 
our Neighbour, between the Purſuit of 
blick and of priyate Good; inſomuch 
at When you are er one of 
theſe, you, are ſuppoſed to be ſpeaking a- 
gainſt the other ; and from hence ariſes a 
Zu Prejudice ainſt, and frequently open 
Scorn of all Talk of publick Spirit, and 


real Good-will to our Fellow- creatures; it 
will 
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to mguire what Rast dn. 


Benevolence bath to Self-love, and the hu. N. 
ſuit of private Intereſt, to the Purſuit of pu]. 


lick: Or whether there be any thing of that 
peculiar Inconſiſtence and Contrariety betxaeen 
them, over and above what there is between 
Self. love and other Paſſions and particular 
Affections, ahd they reſpective Purſuits. Gu 

,THEest laquiries, it is hoped, may be fa- 
vourably attended to: For. there ſhall, be all 
poſſible Conceffions made to the fayourite | 
Paffion, which hath fo much allowed ta its 
and whoſe Cauſe is. 10 univerſally pleaded⸗ 
It ſhall be treated with the utmoſt Ten 
and Concern for its Intereſts, 


IN order to this, as well a. to 3 
the forementioned Queſtions, it will be ne⸗ 
ceſſary to, confider the Nature, the Objedt and 
End of that Self love, as diſtinguiſhed from 
other Principles or  Aﬀettions in the Mints 
and their reſpective ( : 

Every Mes hath a cede Defias of io 
own Happineſs ;* and likewiſe a Vari 


iety of 
particular AﬀeRions, Paſſions. and Appetites 


to particular external Objects,. The former 


proceeds from, or is Self- love; and 
| inſeparable from all ſenſible Creatures, whe 
| Gap reflect upon themſelves and their own 

Intereſt 


f 
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Sz N. Intereſt or Happineſs, fo as to have that In- 


XI. tereſt an Object to their Minds: What is to 
be faid of the latter is, that they proceed 


from, or together make up that particular 
Nature, according to which Man is made. 
The Object the former purſues is ſome- 
What internal, our own Happineſs, Enjoy- 
ment, Satisfaction; whether we have, or 
have not a diſtin particular Perception what 
it is, or wherein it conſiſts ; The Objects of 
the latter are this or that particular exter- 
nal Thing, which the Affections tend to- 
wards, and of which it hath always a par- 
ticular Idea or Perception. The Principle 
we call Self- love never ſeeks any Thing ex- 
ternal for the ſake of the Thing, but only 
as a Means of Happineſs or Good : Particu- 
lar Affections reſt in the external Things 
themſelves. - One belongs to Man as a rea- 
ſonable Creature reflecting upon his own 
Intereſt or Happineſs. The, other, though 
quite diſtin from Reaſon, are as much a 
Part of Humane Nature. 

Tu ar all particular Appetites and Pafli- 
ons are towards external Things themſelves, 
diſtinct from the Pleaſure arifing from them, 
is manifeſted from hence; that there could 
not be this Pleaſure, * it not for that 


- prior 


10 
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prior- Suitableneſs. between the -Obje&-and Sx 1117 
the Paſſion: There could be no Enjoyment XI. 
or Delight from one Thing more than no- 


ther, from eating Food more than from 
ſwallowing a Stone, if there were not an 
Affection or Appetite to one RO 
another.. 

Erzay. poor Aﬀe@ion; even the 
Love of our Neighbour, is as really our own 
Affection, as Self-love; and the Pleaſure a- 
riſing from its Gratification is as much my 
oven Pleaſure, as the Pleaſure Self- love would 
have, from knowing I my ſelf ſhould be hap- 
py ſome time hence, would be my own Plea- 
ſure. And if, becauſe every particular Af- 
fection i is a Man's own, and the Pleaſure a- 
riſing from its Gratification his own Plea» 
ſure, or Pleaſure to himſelf, ſuch particular 
Affection muſt be called Self. love; accord- 
ing to this way of ſpeaking, no Creature 
whatever can poſſibly act but merely from 
Self- love; and every Action and every Af- 
fection whatever is to be reſolved up into 
this one Principle. But then this is not the 
Language of Mankind: Or if it were, we 
ſhould want Words to expreſs the Difference 
between the Principle of an Action, pro- 
ceeding from cool Conſideration that it will 

6 2 
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on be to/ my own' Advantage; and an Action 


XL. fuppoſe of Revenge, or of Friendſhip; by which 


VV a Man uns upon cestain Ruin, to do Evil 


nem Deſire of our own 


o Good to another. It is manifeſt the Prin- 
ciples of theſe Actions are totally different, 
and ſo wart different Words to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by: All that they agree in is, that 
they both proceed from, and are done to 
gratify an Inclination in a Man's Self. But 
the Principle or Inclination in one Caſe is 
Self-love ; in the other, Hatred or Love of 
mother. There is then a Diſtinction be- 
tweenthe cool Principle of Self. love, or ge- 
; as one 
Part of our Nature, and one Principle of 
An; and the pacticular Affections to- 
wards particular external Objects, as ano- 
ther Part of our Nature, and another Princi- 
ple of Action. How much ſoever therefore 
in 10 be allowed for Self- love, yet it cannot 
be allowed to be the Whole of our inward 
Conſtitution; becauſe, yon fee, there are 
other Parts or Principles which come into it. 
Fon TA R, private Happineſs or Good 
i all which Self: love can make us deſire, or 
be concerned about: In having this conſiſts 
it Gratiſication: It is an Affection to our- 
E a Regard to our own Intereſt, Hap- 


pineſs 


portion a Man hath this, he is intereſted, gr - 
a Lover | of himſelf, | Let this be kept in 


Mind; becauſe there is commonly, as 1 


ſhall preſently have Occaſion to obſerve; a- 
nother Senſe | put pon; theſe Words. On 
the other Hand, particular Affections tend 
towards particular external things |: - Theſe 
are their Objects: Having theſe is their End: 
In this conſiſts their Gratification: No Mat- 
ter whether it be, or de not, upon the 


Whole, our Intereſt or Happineſs. An 


Action done from the former of theſe. N 


ciples is called an intereſted Action. An 


Action proceeding from any of the Itter 
has its Denomination of paſſionate, ambi- 
tious, friendly, revengeful, or any other, from 
; the. particular Appetite or Affection from 
which it proceeds. Thus Self-love as one 
Part of Humane Nature, and the ſeveral par- 
ticular Prir as the othet Part, are, 


Themſelves, their. G _ TG. 70 


and ſheẽwF i | 
FA o u hence it wil 5 l how 
fir and in what, Ways, each of theſe can con- 
tribute and de ſubſervient to the private Good | 
of the Individual. 
fit in Self-love, | The Deſire of Happiteſs is 
| P ne 
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pineſs, and private Good: „ 


Happineſs does not con- 


5 ok | | a 8 ; 4 | 
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SER N. no more the Thing itſelf, than the Deſire of 

XI. Riches is the Poſſeſſion or Enjoyment of 
UW them: People may love "themſelves with 


the moſt” entire and unbounded Affection, 
and yet be /extreamly miſerable.” Neither 
can Self-love any way help them out, but 
by ſetting them on work to get rid of the 
Cauſes of their Miſery, to gain or make uſe 
of thoſe Objects which are by Nature a- 
dapted to afford Satisfaction. Happineſs: or 
Satisfaction conſiſts only in the Enjoyment 
of thoſe ObjeAs, which are by Nature ſuited 
to our ſeveral particular Appetites, Paſſi- 
ons and Affections. So that if Self: love 
wholly engroſſes us, and leaves no room 
for any other Principle, there can be abſo- 
lutely no ſach thing at all as Happineſs, or 
Enjoyment of any Kind whatever; ſince 
Happineſs conſiſts in the Gratification of par- 
ticular Paſſions, which ſuppoſes the having 
of them. Self- love then does not conſti- 


tute This or | That to be our Intereſt or 


Good; but, our Intereſt or Good being con- 
ftirated by Nature and ſuppoſed; Self. love 
only puts us upon obtaining and ſecuring” it. 
Thetefore, if it be poſſible, that Self-love 
may prevail and exert itſelf in a Degree 

or Manner — i not ſubſervient to 
this 


1 
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on to the Degree in which that Principle A 


Such a Temper may plainly be and exert it- 
elf in a Degree and Manner which, may give 


iety, in a Degree and Manner which may | 
prevent obtaining the Means and Materials ' 
of Enjoyment, as well as. the. making uſe 
of them. Immoderate Self-love does very 


Love of. our, Neighhow. 41% | 
this End; then it will not follow, that Sr RU. 9 
our Intereſt will be promoted in Proporti- Ss 7 8 


engroſſes us, and prevails over others. Nay 
further, the private and contracted Affection, 
when ĩt is not ſũbſervient to this End private 
Good, may, for any thing that appears, have 
a direct contrary Tendency and Effect. And 
if we will conſider the Matter. we ſhall ſee 
that it often really has. Diſengagement is 
abſolutely neceſſary to Enjoyment: And a 
perſon may have ſo ſteady and fixed an Eye 
ſy his own Intereſt, whatever he places 
it in, as may hinder: him from attending to 
many Gratifications within his reach, which 
others have their Minds free and open , to. 
Over-fondneſs for a Child is not generally | 
thought to be for its Advantage: And, if 
there be any Gueſs to be made from Appear- 
ances; ſurely that Character we call Selfiſh 


48: root the moſt. promiſing for Happineſs. 


unneceſſary and uſeleſs Sollicitude and Anx- 


P 2 ill, 
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Sz N 4. ill conſult its own Intereſt: And, how much 
XI. ſoever a Paradox it may appear, it is cer- 
* tainly true, that even from Self. love we 
ſhould endeavour to get over all inordinate 
Regard to, and Conſideration of ourſelves. 
Every one of our Paſſions and Affections 
hath its natural Stint and Bound, which may 
_ be exceeded; whereas our'Enjoyments 
n poſſibly be but in a determinate Mea- 
15 and Degree. Therefore ſuch Exceſs of 
the Affection, ſince it cannot procure any 
Enjoyment, muſt in all Caſes be uſeleſs ; but 
is generally attended with Inconveniences, 
and often is downright Pain and "Miſery, 
This holds as much with regard to Self. love 
as to all other Affections. The natural De- 
gree of it, ſo far as it ſets us on work to 
gain and make uſe of the Materials of Sa- 
tisfaction, may be to our real Advantage; 
but beyond or beſides this, it is in ſeveral 
Reſpects an Inconvenience and Diſadvan- 
tage. Thus it appears, that private Intereſt 
= is ſo far from being likely to be promoted 
8 in Proportion to the Degree in which Sell 
| love engroſſes us, and prevails over all other 
Principles; that the contracted Affection 
4 may be ſo prevalent as to diſappoint itſelf, 
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and even contraditt its" own End, 'privates E RN. 
Cd. XL 

« ByT who, except the moſt ſordidly c. 
« yetous, ever thought there was any Ri- 
« valſhip between the Love of Greatneſs, 
« Honour, Power, or between ſenſual Ap- 
“petites, and Self-love ? No, there is a per- 
« fect Harmony between them. It is by 
« means of theſe particular Appetites and 
“ Affections that Self- love is gratified in En- 
«* joyment, Happineſs and Satisfaction. The 
Competition and Rivalſhip is between 
« Self-love, and the Love of our Neighbour : 
That Affection which leads us out of our- 
« ſelves, makes us regardleſs of our own 
« Intereſt, and ſubſtitute that of another in 
« its ſtead,” - Whether then there be any 
peculiar Competition and Contrariety in = 
Caſe, ſhall now be conſidered, _ 
 S$eLx-Lov e and Intereſtedneſs was a 
ted to conſiſt in or be an Affection to our- 
ſelves, a Regard to our own private Good: 
It is therefore diſtinct from Benevolence, 
which is an Affection to the Good of our 
Fellow · creatures. But that Benevolence is 
diſtin& from, that is, not the ſame thing with 
Self-love, is no Reaſon for its being looked 
upon with any peculiar Suſpicion; becauſe 

don every 
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Sr RI. every Pripciple whatever, by means of which 
XI. Self. love is gratified, is diſtinct from it: And 


all things which are diſtinct from each other, 


are equally ſo, A Man has an Affection or 
Averſion to another: That one of ' theſe 
tends to and is gratified by doing Good, 
that the other tends too and is gratified by 
doing Harm, does not in the leaft alter the 
Reſpect which either one or the other of 
theſe inward Feelings has to Self- love. We 
uſe the Word Property ſo as to exclude a- 
ny other Perſons having an Intereſt in that 
of which we ſay a particular Man has the 
Property. And we often uſe the Word 
Self/h ſo as to exclude in the fame Manner 
all Regards to the Good of Others. But the 
Caſes are not parallel: For though That 
Excluſion is really Part of the Idea of Pro- 
perty; yet ſuch poſitive Excluſion, or bring- 
ing this peculiar Diſregard to the Good of 
Others into the Idea, or Self- love, is in reali- 
ty adding to the Idea of changing it from 
what it was before ſtated to conſiſt in, name- 
ly, in an Affection to Ourſelves *. This 
being the whole Idea of Self- love, it can no 
otherwiſe exclude Good- will or Love of O- 
| thers, than wad by not including it, no 


© otherwilc, 
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the. othet hand does, Benevolence, any more * 
than Love of Arts or of Reputation, exclude 


Gel- love. Love of our, Neighbour then has 


juſt the ſame Reſpect to, is no mote diſtant 
from Self- love, than Hatred of our N. cigh- 
bour, or than Love or Hatred of any. thing 
elſe... Thus the Principles, from Which Men 
ruſh upon certain Ruin for the Deſtruction 


of an Enemy, and for the Preſervation of a 


Friend, have the ſame Reſpect to the private 
Affection, and are equally intereſted, or e- 
qually diſintereſted: And it is of no Avail, 
1 they ate ſaid to be one or the 0- 

- Therefore to thoſe who. are. ſhocked. 
to — — Virtue ſpoken, of as diſintereſted, it 
may be allowed that it is indeed abſurd to 
ſpeak thus of it; unleſs Hatred, ſeveral par- 


ticular Inſtances of Vice, and al the com- 


mon Affections and Averſions in . 
are acknowledged to be diſintereſted too. IS 


there any | leſs Inconſiſtence, between the 


Love of inanimate . Things, or of Creatures 
meerly ſenſitive, and Self love; than be- 
tween Self · love, and the Love of our Neigh- 
bour ? Is Deſire of and Delight in the Hap- 
pineſs of another any more a Diminution of 

P 4 Self-love, 
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otherwiſe, than it excludes Love of Arts or SERM.., 
Reputation, or of any thing cle. Neither on XI. 


216 Aub e avis 
82 . Self. love, than Deſtte of and Delight in the 


XI. Eſteem of another? They are both" equally 
A Deſire of aud Delig ht in ſomewhat external 


to ontſelves : Either both or neither are ſo. 
The Obje& of Self- love is expreſſed in the 
Term, Self: And every Appetite of Senſe, 
and every particular Affection of the Heart, 
are equally intereſted or diſintereſted, be- 
cauſe the Objects of them all are equally 
Self or ſomewhat elſe. Whatever Ridicule 
therefore” the mention of a diſintereſted 
Principle or Action may be ſuppoſed to lie 
open to, muſt, upon the Matter beipg thus 
ſtated, felate to Ambition, and every Ap- 
petite and particular Affection, as much as 
to Benevolence. And indeed all the Ridi- 
cule, and all the grave Perplexity, of Which 
this Subject hath had its full Share, is meerly 
from Words. The moſt intelligible Way of 
ſpeaking of it ſeems to be this: That Self. 
love, and the Actions done in conſequence 
of it (for theſe will preſently appear to be 
the ſame as to this Queſtion) are intereſted; 
that particular Affections towards external 
Objects, and the Actions done in conſe- 
quence of thoſe Affections, are not ſo. But 
every one is at Liberty to uſe Words as he 
pleaſes. Al that is ban infiſted upon is, 
that 
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that Ambition, Revenge, Benevolence, all SER Mm: 
particular Paſſions whatever, and the Acti- NI. 
ons they — are equally intereſted VN 
difintereſted. 8 * 

Tus jt aper thus there is no NP 
Contrariety between Self- love and Benevo-" 
lence; no greater Competition between 
theſe, than between any other particular Af-" 
fections and Self-love. This relates to the 
Aﬀections themſelves. Let us now ſee he- 
ther there be any - peculiar Contrariety be- 
tween the reſpective Courſes of Life which 
theſe Affections lead to; whether there be 
any greater Competition between the Purſuit” 
of private and of publick Good, than between' 
any other un Wan ond that of bel. 
vate Good. 

TAI ſeems no viel Reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect that there is any ſuch peculiar Contra- 
riety, but only that the Courſes of Action 
which Benevolence leads 'to, has a more di- 
rect Tendency to promote the Good of O- 
thers, than that Courſe of Action which 
Love of Reputation, ſuppoſe, or any other 
particular Affection leads to. But that any 
Affection tends to the Happineſs of Another, 
does not hinder its tending to one's own 
Happineſs too, That Others enjoy the Be- 

nefit 
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SERM.nefit of *. Air and the kight,gf the Sun; 


0 XV one's own private — they 
would be if we had the ↄroperty of them 
excluſive of all Others. 80 4. Purſuit, which 
tends. to promote the Good of Another, yer 

may have as great Tendency to promote pri- 
vate Intereſt, as a. Purſuit which does not 

tend to the Good of Another at all, or which 

is Miſchievous to him. All particular Af- 

fections whatever, Reſentment, Benevo- 
| lence, . Love of Arts, equally. lead to a 
"1 Courſe, of Action for their own | Grati- 
fication, .. i. e. the Gratification of Our- 
ſelves; and the Gratification of each gives 

Delight : 80 far then tis manifeſt they 

have all the ſame Reſpect to private Inte- 

reſt. Now take into Conſideration further 
concerning theſe three Purſuits, that the 

End of the firſt is the Harm, of the ſecond, 

the Good of Another, of the laſt, ſomewhat 

indifferent ; and i is there any Neceſlity, that 
theſe additional Conſiderations ſhould alter 
the Reſpet, which we before aw theſe 
three - Purſuits had to private Intereſt; or 
render any one of them leſs conducive to it, 
than any other? Thus One Man's Affecti- 
on is to Honour as his End ; in order to ob- 
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lick Good as his End, which he endeavours 


| any other particular Paſſions whatever, con- 


appear leſs eaſy with himſelf, from his Love 
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tain. which, he thinks no Pains too great. $u 8 My 


| Suppoſe: another with ſuch a Singulatity of XI. 


Mind, as to have the ſame Affection to pub⸗ WW 


with the ſame Labour to obtain. In Caſe 
of Succeſs, ſurely the Man of Benevolence 
hath as great Enjoyment as the Man of Am- 
bition; they both equally having the End 
their Affections, in the ſame Degree, tend- 
ed to: But in Caſe of Diſappointment, the 
benevolent Man has clearly the Advantage; 
ſince endeavouring to do Good conſidered 
as a Virtuous Purſuit, is gratified by its on 
Conſciouſneſs, i. e. is in a * Men | 
Rane: barley 8 

Au p as to theſe two, or Mc cls 


ſidered in a further View, as forming a gene- 
ral Temper, which more or leſs diſpoſes us 
for Enjoyment of all the common Bleſ- 


ſings of Life, diſtinct from their own Grati- 


fication: Is Benevolence leſs the Temper of 
Tranquillity and Freedom than Ambition or 
Covetouſneſs? Does the benevolent Man 


to his Neighbour ? Does he leſs reliſh his 
Being ? Is there any peculiar Gloom ſeated 
on his Face? Is his Mind leſs open to Enter- 
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SAM. tainment, to any particular Gratification 
. | Nothing is more manifeſt, than that being in 


9 Good-humour, which is Benevolence whilſt 
it laſts, is itſelf the Teufels of SatixfaRtion and 
ment, 

" SyPpPyos x then a Mai fitting: wn ds 
conſider how he might be come moſt eaſy to 
himſelf, and attain the greateſt” Pleaſure he 
could; all that which is his real natura! 
Happineſs. This can only conſiſt in the 
Enjoyment- of thoſe Objects, which are by 
Nature adapted to our ſeveral Faculties. 
Theſe particular Enjoyments make up the 
Sum Total of our Happineſs: And they ate 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from Riches, Honours, 
and the Gtatification of ſenſual Appetites : 
Be it ſo : Yet none profeſs themſelves fo 
compleatly happy in theſe Enjoyments, but 
that there is room left in the Mind for others, - 
if they were preſented to them: | Nay theſe, 
as much as they engage us, are not thought 
ſo high, but that Humane Nature is capable 
even of greater. Now there have been Per- 
ſons in all Ages, who have profeſs'd that 
they found Satisfaction in the Exerciſe of 
© Charity, in the Love of their Neighbour, in 
endeavouring to promote the Happineſs of 
X a Ty had to do with, and inthe * 
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of what is juſt and right and good, as the ge- SE RI. 


neral Bent of their Mind, and End of their 


Life; and that doing an Adtion of Baſenck SVWV 


or Cruelty, would be as great Violence to 
their Self; as much breaking in upon their 


Nature, as any external Force. Perſons of 
this Character would add, if they might be 


XI. 


= 
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by 


heard, that they conſider themſelves as ad- 


ing in the View of an infinite Being, who 


is in a much higher Senſe the Object of Re- 


verence and of Love, than all the World be- 
ſides; and therefore they could have no more 


Enjoyment from a wicked Action done un- 


der his Eye, than the Perſons to whom they 
ate making their Apology could, if all Man- 
kind were the Spectators of it; and that the 
Satisfaction of approving themſelves to His 
unerring Judgment, to whom they thus refer 
all their Actions, is a more continued ſettled 
Satis faction than any this World can afford; 


as alſo that they have, no leſs than Others, a 


Mind free and open to all the common 
innocent Gratifications of it, ſuch as they 
are: And if we go no further; does there 
— any Abſurdity in this? Will any one 
take upon him to ſay, that a Man cannot 
find his Account in this general Courſe of 
Fray as much as in the moſt unbounded 
Ambition, 


222 A SEHRN MON n the 
$2 RM. Ambition, and the Exceſſes of Pleaſure ? Or 


XI. that ſuch a Perſon has not conſulted ſo well 
pr Himſelf, for the Satisfaction and Peace of 


his on Mind, as the ambitious or diſſolute 
Man? And though the Conſideration, that 
God himſelf will in the End juſtify their Taſte, 
und ſupport their Cauſe, is not formally to 
be inſiſted upon here; yet thus much comes 
in, that all Eejoyments whatever are much 
more clear and unmixt from the Aſſurance 
that they will end well. Is it certain then 
that there is nothing in theſe Pretenſions 
to Happineſs ? eſpecially when there are not 
wanting Perſons, who have ſupported them- 
ſelves with Satisfactions of this Kind in Sick- 
meſs, Poverty, Diſgrace, and in the very 
Pangs of Death; whereas it is manifeſt all 
wes Enjoyments fail in theſe Circumſtances, 
"This ſurely looks ſuſpicious of having ſome- 
what in it; Self- love methinks ſhould be a- 
larmed. May ſhe not poſſibly paſs over 
greater Pleaſures, than thoſe the is {0 W. 
taken up with? 

T e beg ene d 
"this: Happineſs conſiſts in the Gratification 
of certain Affections Appetites, Paſſions, 
with Objects which are by Nature adapted 
n Self. love may indeed ſet us on 
1 work 


f 
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wotk to pratify theſs 7 "But / Happiiieſs 8.80 25 
Enjoyment has no immediate Connection * 
with Self-love, but ariſes from ſuch Gras 
 tification alohe. Love of Gut Neighbour 10 
one of thoſe Affections. "This, ; confidered as 
a "virtuous. Principle, is 1 7750 by a Con⸗ 
ſeiouſneſs of 'endeavouring to Promote the 
Good of others; but conſideted as a, natu- 
ral Affection, its Gratification conſiſts in the 
actual Accompliſhment of this Endeavour, 
Novy Indalgence or Gratification of this Af- 
fection, whether in that Conſciouſneſs, or 
this Accompliſhment, has the fame Reſpect 
to Intereſt, as Indulgence of any other Af- 
fection ; ; "hey equally proceed from or. 0 
not proceed from Self: love, they equally. in- 
clude or equally exclude this Principle. Thus 
it appears, that Benevolence and the Pur juit 
of publick Gyod , bath at leaſt as great Re- 
Tels 60 Seff- lave and the Purſuit of private 
Good, as any other ' particular Paſſions, and 
their 4 Purſuits. hs 
NI x E R is Covetouſneſs, whether a ag 
4 Temper or Purſuit, any Exception to this. 
For if by Covetoufgeſs is meant the Deſire 
and Purſuit” of © Riches for their own, 


without” any Regard to, or "Conſideration. 15 | 


the Uſes of them; this hath” as little” to 
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xxl, with Self-love, as Benevolence hath. But by 
X. this Word is uſually meant, not ſuch Mad- 
des and total Piſtraction of Mind, but im- 
moderate Affection to and Purſuit of Riches 
as Poſſeſſions in order to ſome further End: 
namely, Satisfaction, Intereſt, or Good. 
285 therefore is not a particular Affection, 
particular Purſuit, but it is the general 
| 1 1 0 of Self. loye, and the general Pur 
ſuit of our own Intereſt; for which Rea- 
he the Word, Selfiſh, is by every one ap- 
to this Temper and Purſuit, Now 
as 1 is ridiculous to aſſert, that Self. love and 
the Love of our N eighbour ate the ſame ; 
ſo neither is it aſſerted, that following theſe 
different Affections hath the fame Tendency 
and Reſpect to out own Intereſt. The Com- 
pariſon is not between Self-love and the 
Love of our Neighbour ; between Purſuit 
of our own Intereſt, and the Intereſt of o- 
thers : But between the ſeveral particular 
| Affections in Humane Nature towards ex- 
ternal Objects, as one Part of the Compa- 
| riſon; and the one particular Affection to 
= the Good of our Neighbour, as the. other 
Part of it : And it — been ſhewn, that all 
theſe have the lame ReſpeR to Self-love and 
DO. Intereſt, 
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Tu ERA is indeed frequently an — x 30; 
ence or Interfering, between Self. love or M. 
private Intereſt, and the ſeveral particular VS 
Appetites, Paſfions, Affections, or the Pur- 
ſuits they lead to. Bat this Competition W_ . 
Interfering is meerly accidental; and hap- 
pens much oftener between Pride, Revenge, 

ſenſual Gratifications, and private Intereſt, 
than between private Intereſt and Beneyo- 
lence. For nothing is more common, than 
to ſee Men give themſelves up to a Paſſion 
or an Affection to their known Prejudice 
and Ruin, and in direct contradiction to ma- 
aifeſt and real Intereſt, and the loudeſt Calls 
of Self. love: Whereas the ſeeming Compe- 
titions and Interfering, between Benevolence 
and private Intereſt, relate much more to 
the Materials or Means of Enjoyment, than 
to Enjoyment itſelf. There is often an in- 
terfering in the former, when there is none 
in the latter. Thus as to Riches: So much 
Money as a Man gives away, fo much leſs. 
will remain in his Poſſeſſion. Here is a real 
interfering. But though a Man cannot po. 
fibly give without leſſening his Fortune, yet 
there are Multitudes might give without leſ- 


ſening their own Enjoyment ; becauſe they 
may have more than they can turn to any 


4 real 


ver . A SuM aun dbe 


. er nen to. e Thus 
99. Th ir Time any one em- 
e rs and Good of Ego 


a os of Vu o apts, fey ſuch 
ought might be really uſcleſs to himſelf, 


tho tou) 'of f great Service and Alliance 8 ir 


2 tl Hh, 84 2 

MM 1 | "oxperal Miſtake, that there i is ome 
greatet 1 gonſiſtence between endeavouring 
to promote the Good of Another and Self. 
intereſt, than, between Self-intereſt and p urſy- 
ing any thing. elſe ſeems, as hath at been 
hinted, to ariſe from our Notions of Pro- 
petty j "and. to be carried on by this Proper- 

's "being, ſuppoſed to be itſelf our. Happi- 

neſs of, C Good. People are fo very , much 
taken up with this one Subject, that they 
ſeem from 1 it to have formed a general way 
of thinking, which they apply to other 
things . that they have nothing to do with. 

ence, in à confuſed and flight way, f 
might well be taken for granted, that Ano- 
ther's having no Intereſt in an Affection 
6.4 2. his Good not. being the Object of it) 
renders, as one may * the Proprietors 
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Lode of our Neighbour... 29 ye 
Intereſt in it greater ; alld chat if-Anoahth 56.6 © 
had an Intereſt in it, his would feßderf M X 
leſs, or occaſion that! uch Aﬀection c 
not be ſo friendly to Selflove,” of conducive” 
to private Good, as ah Affection of Purſuit 
which has not a Regard to the Good of A- 
f nother. This I ſay might be thken- fer 
f eranted, Whilſt it was 'not attended to; that 
| the Object of every particular Affection is" 
equally'' ſomewhat external to Ourſelves'y + 
and whether it be the Good of another Pas! 
ſon, or whether it be any other external 
thing, makes no Alteration with Regard % 
its being one's own Affection, and the Gras 
tification of it one's on private Enjoy. 
ment. And fo far as tis taken for glanted, 
that barely having the Means and Materials 
of Enjoyment is what conſtitutes Intereſt and 
Happineſs ; that our Inteteſt or Good cone! 
liſts in Poſſeſſions themſelves, in having the 
Property of Riches, Houſes, Lands, Gardens 
not in the Enjoyment of them; ſo far twill 
even more ſtrongly be taken for granted, 
in the Way already explained, that an Af. 
ſection's conducing to the Good of another, 
muſt even neceſſarily 'occafion it to conduee 
leſs to . e be poſitively: 
| .Q 2 © © detrimental 
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sex. detrimental to it. For, if Property 


and Hap: 
pineſs are one and the fame thing, as by in- 


WVV creafing the Property of another, you leflen 


your own Property, ſo by promoting the 
Happineſs of another you muſt leſſen your 
own Happineſs. But whatever occaſioned the 
Miſtake, I hope it has been fully proved to 
proved, that there is 
peculiar Rivalſhip or Competition be- 
tween Self-love and Benevolence ; that as 
there may be a Competition . theſe 
two, ſo there may alſo between any parti- 
cular Affection whatever and Self. love; that 
particular Affection, Benevolence a- 
mong the reſt, is ſubſervient to Self- love by 
being the Inſtrument of private Enjoy ment; 
and that in one Reſpect Benevolence contii- 
butes more to private Intereſt, 1. e. Enjoy- 
ment or Satisfaction, than any other of the 
particular common Affections, as it is in a 
Degree its own Gratification. 

Ans to all theſe Things may be added, 
That Religion, from whence ariſes our 


be one; as it has been 
no 
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ſtrongeſt Obligation to Benevolence, is ſo 
far from diſowning the Principle of Self- 
love, that it often addreſſes itſelf to that ve- 
ry Principle, and always to the Mind in that 
State when Reaſon preſides ; and there can 
ne 
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no Acceſs be had to the U 


to their Intereſt, It may be allowed, with- 
out any Prejudice to the Cauſe of Virtue and 
Religion, that our Ideas of Happineſs and 
Miſery are of all our Ideas the neareſt and 
775 important to us; that they will, nay, 


you i, that they ought to prevail over 
56 Order, and . Harmony, 


and Proportion, if there ſhould ever be, as 
it is impoſſible there ever ſhould be, any In- 
conſiſtence between them: Though theſe 
hit too, as expteſſing the Fitneſs of Acti- 
ons, are real as Truth itſelf Let it be al- 
lowed, though Virtue or moral Rectitude 
does indeed conſiſt in Affection to and Pur- 
fait of what is Right and Good, as ſuch; 
yet, that when we fit down in a cool Hour, 
we can neither juſtify to ourſelves this or 
any other Purſuit, till we are convinced that 
it will be for our Happinel, or at leaſt not 


contrary to it, 


Con Mon Reaſon and Humanity will 


have ſome Influence upon Mankind, what- 
ever becomes of Speculations: But, ſo far as 
the Intereſts of Virtue depend upon the The- 
ory of it being ſecured from open Scorn, 


g, but Sr N. 
by convincing Men, that the Courſe of Life XI. 
we would perſuade them to is not contrary WYW 
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. ſo far its very Being in the World depend 

L upon its appegring to bave no Contrariety to 
RY private Intereſt and Self. love, The foregoing 

Ober vations: therefore, it is hoped, may 
have gained a little Ground in Favour. of the 
Precept before us; the particular Explanati. 
on of which, ſhall be the Subject of che 18 
Diſcourſe, 1 3, 

I wiLL conclude at preſent, hh oh- 
ſerving the peculiar Obligation which we are 
under: to Virtue and Religion, as: enforced in 
the Verſes following the Text, in the Epiſtle 
- for the Day, from our $aviour's coming in- 
to the World, The Night is far ſpent; 
the Day is at hand; let us therefore caſt off 
the Works of Dartnch and let us put on 
the Armour of Light, &c. The Meaning 
and Force of which * tation is, that 
Chriſtianity lays us under new Obligations 
to a good Life, as by it the Will of God is 
more clearly revealed, and as it affards ad- 
ditional Motives to the Practice of it, over 
and above thoſe which ariſe out of the Na- 
ture of Virtue and Vice; I might add, as 
our Saviour has ſet. us a perfect Example of 
Goodneſs in our own Nature, Now Love 
and Charity is plainly the Thing i in which he 


hath placed his 9 in which there- 
fore, 
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fore, as we have any Pretence to the Name 8E RM, 


of Chriſtians, we muſt place ours. He 


hath at once injoined it upon us by Way of 


Command with peculiar Force; and by his 


Example, as having undertaken the Work 


of our Salvation out of pure Love and Good- 
will to Mankind. The Endeavour to ſet 
home this Example upon our Minds is a 
very proper Employment of this Seaſon, 
which is bringing on the Feſtival of his 
Birth: Which as it may teach us many ex- 
cellent Leſſons of Humility, Refignation, 
and Obedience to the Will of God; fo there 
is none it recommends with greater Autho- 
rity, Force and Advantage, than this of Love 
and Charity; ſince it was for us Men, and 
for our Salvation, that he came down from 
Heaven, and was incarnate, and was made 
Man ; that he might teach us our Duty, 
and more eſpeciaiiy that he might enforce 
the Practice of it, reform Mankind, and fi- 
nally bring us to that eternal Salvation, of 
which he is the Author to all thoſe that obey 


him. 
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SER MON XII. 


Upon the Love of our Neighbour. 


Ro M. Xiii. 9. 

Ard if there be any other Commandment; 
it is briefly comprebended in this Saying, 
namely, Thou ſhalt love thy Neighbour as 2 

Full. 


AVING ä 
judices againſt publick Spirit, or the XII. 
Love of our Neighbour, on the Side WWW 


of private Intereſt and Self. love; I proceed 
to the particular Explanation of the Precept 
before us, by ſhewing, Vbo is our Neigb- 
bour : In what Senſe we are required to 
' love bim as ourſelves : The Influence fuch 
Love would have upon our Behaviour in Lie: 
And laſtly, How 3 
prebends in it all others. 
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8xRM, I, Thx Objects and due Extent of this Af. 
XII. gation Xc 
tte Nature of it, and to the Nature and Cir- 
; cutiftayces d Mapkjnd in this Worlds The 
L Hauk N wal the = with 
Charity, Benevolence, or Good-will : It is 
an Affection to the Good and Happineſs of 
' our Fellow. creatures. This aplies in it a 
Diſpoſition to produce Happineſs : And this 
is the ſimple 715 of Gopdneſs, which 
appears ſo amiable wherever we meet with 
it. From hence it is eaſy to ſee, that the 
Ferfection af Goodneſs conſiſts in Love to 
he, whole Univerſe, This is the Perfection 
of Almighty God. n 
Bu T as Man is ſo much limited in his 
4 11 7 2 Capacity, as ſo ſmall a Part of the Creation 
41 evtnes under his Notice and Influence, and 
we are not uſed to confider things in fo 
lgeneral h Way; it is not to Be thöught bf, 
wat the Univerſe" ſhould be the Obpect of 
Benevolence to ſuch Crtaturks as we are. 
Thus in that Precept of our gaviour, * Be 
e perſes eben us your" Father which is in 
Heaven is perfett, the Petfection of the Di- 
Vine Goodneſs is propoſed to our Imitatien 
as it is promiſcuous, and extends to the Evil 
2 & = ha | | "a 


Matth. v. 48. 
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as well as the Good; not as it is abſolutely S A= 
univerſal, Imitation of it in this Reſpett bez X 
ing plainly beyond us. The Obje&t 1s wo Www 


vaſt; For this Reaſon moral Writers alſo have 
ſubſtituted a leſs general Object for our Be. 
nevolence, Mankind. But this | ikewiſ 
is an Object too general, and very much 
out of our View. Therefore Perſons more 


practical have, inſtead of Mankind, put our 


Country; and made the Principle of Vir- 
tue, of Humane Virtue, to conſiſt in the 
intire uniform Love of our Country: And 
this is what we call à publick Spitit; which 
in Men of publick Stations is the Character 
of a Patriot, But this is ſpeaking to the up- 
per Part of the World. Kingdoms and 
Governments are large; and the Sphere of 
Action of far the greateſt Part of Man- 
kind is much narrower than the Govern- 
ment they live under: Or however, com- 
mon Men do not conſider their Actions as 
affecting the whole Community of which 
they are Members. There plainly is wants 
ing a leſs general and nearer Object of Be- 
nevolence for the Bulk of Men, than that 
of their Country. Therefore the Secr ipture, 
not being a Book of Theory and Specula- 
tion, but a plain Rule of Life for Mankind, 
BEV, | has 
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Su RM, has with the utmoſt poſſible Propriety 
dhe Principle of Virtue upon bog ply 
WYN cur Neighbour ; which is that Part of the 

Univerſe, that Part of Mankind, that Part 
of our Country, which comes under our im- 
mediate Notice, Acquaintance and Influence, 
and with which we have to do. 

- T x1s is plainly the true Account or Rea- 
a. why our Saviour places the Principle of 
Virtue in the Love of our Neighbaur ; and 
the Account itſelf ſhows who are Compre- 
hended under that Relation. 
II. Lz r us now conſider in what Senſe 
we are commanded to love our Neighbour as 
ourſelves. 
Tris in its firſt Delivery by our 
Saviour, is thus introduced: Thou ſhalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thine Heart, 
with all thy Soul, and with all thy Strength , 
and thy Neighbour as thy ſelf. Theſe very 
different Manners of Expreſſion do not lead 
our Thoughts to the ſame Meaſure or De- 
—— common to both Objects; but 
to one, peculiar to each. Suppoſing then, 
which is to be ſuppoſed, a diſtinct Meaning 
and Propriety in the Words, as thy ſelf; 
the Precept we are conſidering will admit of 
any of theſe Senſes : Sade © - 

. Kin 


Love of our Neighbour. 


Kind of Affection to our Neighbour, ' as wesen 1 
do to ourſelves: Or, that the Love we bear' XIE. 
to our Neighbour ſhould have fome certain WW. 


Proportion or other to Self-love : Or, laſtiy, 
that it ſhould bear the particular Proportion of 
Equality, that it be in the ſame Degree. 
Firſt, The Precept may be underſtood as 
requiring only, that we have the ſame Kind 
of Affection to our Fellow-creatures, as to 
ourſelves : That, as every Man has the Prin- 
ciple of Self- love, which diſpoſes him to 
avoid Miſery, and conſult his own Happi- 
neſs; ſo we ſhould cultivate the Affection of 
Good-will to our Neighbour, and that it ſhould - 
influence us to have the ſame Kind of Regard 
to him. 
And this will not only prevent our being 
injurious to him, but will alſo put us upon 
promoting his Good. There are Bleſſings 
in Life, which we ſhare in common wih 
others; Peace, Plenty, Freedom, healthful 
Seaſons. But real Benevolence to our Fel- 
lo- creatures would give us the Notion of 
a common Intereſt in a ſtricter Senſe: For 
in the Degree we love one another, his Inte- 
reſt, his Joys and Sorrows, are our o., mn. 
It is from Self- love that we form the No- 
tion of private Good, and conſider it as our +; 
own: 


This at leaſt muſt be commanded : © 


l 
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S»2M;owmn :: Love of our Neighbour would teacli 

us thus to appropriate to ourſelves his Good 

nene, to conſider ourſelves as ha- 

ving a real Share in his Happineſs, Thus 

the Principle of Benevolence would be an 

Advocate within our own Breaſts, to take. 

| care of the Intereſts of our Fellow - Creatures 

| in all the interfering and Competitions 

which cannot but be, from the Imperfection 

of our Nature, and the State we are in. It 

would like wiſe, in ſome Meaſure, leſſen that 

interfering ; and hinder Men from forming 

_ fo ſtrohg a Notion of private Good, excluſive 

of the Good of others, as we commonly do. 

Thus, as the private Affection makes us in 

a peculiar Manner ſenſible of Humanity, 

Juſtice, or Injuſtice, when exerciſed towards 

ourſelves; Love of our Neighbour would 

give us the ſame Kind of Senſibility in his 

Behalf. This would be the greateſt Security 

of our uniform Obedience to that moſt 

equitable Rule; / hatſoever ye would that Men 

ſhould do unto vou, do e even 5 unto 
6 

ALL aide ane chap that we 

ſhould have a real Love to our Neighbour: 

But then, which is to be obſerved, the 

TG; as thy ſelf, expreſs this in the moſt 

- diſtin 
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diſtin& Manner, and determine the : 
1 che AE Aon it f. [ED dr 
tage, Which this Principle of Benevolengs "2 
has over other | remote Conhiderations, hk that 
it. is itſelf the Teraper of Victwe ; and 
wiſe, that 14 is the chief, nay... the o oni y ly ef- 
fectual Security of our performing the & 
veral Offices of Kindneſs, we owe to. our 
Fellow-creatures. . When, from diſtant n- 
ſiderations Men reſolve upon any thing to to 

which they. have no liking, or perhaps an | 
Averſeneſs, they are perpetually finding out ' 
Eyaſions N 5 Excuſes ; which need never be f 
wanting, if People look for them: And th 


a 


/ 


equivocate with themſelyes in the plains 
Caſes in the World, This may be in reſpect 

to fi ngle determinate Acts of Virtue ; But 

it comes in much more, where the Obliga- 
tion is to a general Courſe of Behaviour, ;,; 
and moſt of all, if it be ſuch as cannot be | 
reduced to fixed determinate Rules, This 
Obſervation may account for the Div 

of the Expreſſion, in that known Piſſage of 
the Prophet "Micah: Jo do juſtly, and tb 
love Mercy. A Man's Heart muſt be form- 
ed to Humanity and Benevolence, he niuft 
love Mercy, otherwiſe he will not act met. 
nm in ay 2 Courle' of * ES | 
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- Sz 200. As Confideration of the future Sanctions W 1 
XI Religion is our only 
n our Duty, in Caſes of great Temptations : 


n 


Security of perſevering 


80 to get our Heart and Temper formed to 
a Love and Liking of what is Good, is ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary in order to our behaving 


rightly in the familiar and daily Intercourſes 
Secondiy, The Precept before us may be 
underſtood to require, that we love our 
Neighbour in ſome certain Proportion 


or other, according as we love ourſelves. 


And indeed a Man's Character cannot be de- 


termined by the Love he bears to his Neigh- 


bour, conſidered abſolutely : But the Pro- 
portion which this bears to Self-love, whe- 


ther it be attended to or not, is the. chief 
thing which forms the Character, and in- 


fluences the Actions. For, as the Form of 
the Body is a Compoſition of various Parts ; | 
ſo likewiſe our inward Structure is not ſim- 
ple or uniform, but a Compoſition of vari- 
ous Paſſions, Appetites, Affections, together 
with Rationality ; including in this laſt both 
the Diſceroment of what js right, and a Diſ- 
poſition to regulate ourſelves by it. There is 
greater Variety. of Parts in what we call a 
j; 21g than there are Features in a Face: 


And * 


FR 


— bur Nei II - x 7 
104 the Morality of That 11 no more deter. ogy — 
mined by one Part, than the Beabty of De- "I 
formity of This is by one ſingle Tee 1 
Each is to be judged of by all the Farts or 
Features, not taken fibgly, but together”” Id 
the inward Frame the various Paſſions, f 
petites, Affections, ſtand in different. A 
ſpects to each other. Thie Principles in our 
Mind may be contradictory, or Checks and 
Allays only, or Incentives and Rffiſtarts 90 
each other. And Principles, wich in their 
Nature have no Kind of Contrariety ot AHR. 
diy, may yet W bs” dy ere 

Alays of Incentives. | 
FR 0M hence K bares tips e | 
we were able to look into the inward Coun 
texture of the Heart, and ſee with the great- 
eſt Exactneſs in what Degree any ohe/Prin-. 
eiple is in a pattichlar Man; we could nat 
75 from thence determine, how far” that Prig- 
: ciple would go towards forming the Cha- - 
Ger, or what Inffuence it would have up 
the Actions, unleſs we could Hkewife dik- 
cern what other Principles prevailed in him, 
and ſee the Proportion which that one 'bears. 
fo the others. 'Thus, though two © Mew ſhould 
have the Affection of 
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XII. ſtrong in him, as to prevail over that of Com- 

A paſſion, and prevent its having any Iuflu- 
ence upon his Actions; ſo that he may de- 


J - 
_—_— 


of Reſentment, or of Ambition fo 


eee ee eee an hand or croel Bhs: 


Whereas the other, having Compaſſion in 
juſt the ſame Degree only, yet having Re- 


ſentment or Ambition in a lower Degree, his 
Compaſſion may prevail over them, ſo as to 
Influence his Actions, and to denominate his 
Temper compaſſionate. So that, how ſtrange 
Joever it may appear to People who do not 
attend to the thing, yet it is quite manifeſt, 
that, when we ſay one Man is more Reſent- 
ing or. Compaſſionate than another, this 
does not neceſſarily imply that one has the 
Principle of Reſentment or of Compaſſion 
ſtronger than the other. For if the Pro- 
portion, which Reſentment or Compaſſion 


bears to other inward Principles, is greater 


in one than in the other; this is itſelf ſuffi- 
.cient to denominate one more Reſenting or 
Compaſſionate than the other. 

Fu RTE Ex, the whole Syſtem as I may 
ſpeak, of Affections, (including Rationality) 
which conſtitute the Heart, as this Word 1s 
. uſed in Scripture and on moral Subjects, 


: are each and all of them ſtronger in ſome 
41 tha 


Ae of our. Neighbour. 


15 in others. Now the Proportion which 8 x ERM. 
the two general Affections, Benevolence and XI. 
Self- love, 17 5 to each other, according to "VS, 


this Interpretation of the Text, denominates 


Men's Character as to Virtue. , Suppoſe then 


one Man to have the Principle of Beneyo- 
lence. in an higher Degree than another: It 
will not follow from hence, that his general 


Temper or Character or Actions will be more 


Benevolent than the other 8. For he may 
have Self: love in ſuch a Degree as quite to 
prevail over Benevolence; ſo that it may 
have no Influence at all upon his Actions; 
Whereas Benevolence in the other Perſon, 
though in- a lower Degree, may yet be the 
ſtrongeſt Principle in his Heart; and ſtrong 


enough to be the Guide of bis Actions, 15 


as to denominate him a good and virtuous 
Man. The Caſe is here as in Scales; It is 
not one Weight, conſidered in itſelf, which 
determines whether the Scale ſhall. aſcend or 
deſcend ; but this depends upon the Propor- 
tion, which that one 13 hath to the 
other. 

IT being thus manifeſt that the iu 
which Benevolence has upon our Actions, 
and how far it goes towards forming. our 
Character, is not determined by the Degree 

R 2 | itſelf 
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WT, ie of this Principle in our Mind; but 


III. 


the Proportion f it 1 to Self- love and other 


8 4 Pri neiples: A Compar iſon alſo being made 


in the . en between Selklope and the Love 
of our Neighbour ; 5 theſe Joint Confider:. 
tions afforded ſufficient occafion for treating 


| here of that Proportion: It plainly is implied 


in the Precept, though it ſhould be queſtion- 
ed Whether it be the exact Meaning of the 
Words, as thy Self. © 

Lor of our Neighbour then muſt bear 
ſome Proportion to Self-love, and Virtue to 
be ſure corififts in the due Proportion, "What 
this due Proportion is, whether as a Princi- 
ple in bi, Mind, or as exerted in Actions, 
dn be ſblped of only from our Nature and 
Condition in this World. Of the Degree 
in Which Affections and the Principles of 
Action, conſidered in chemſelves, 1 5 
we have no Meaſute: Let us then proceed to 


che Courſe of Behaviour, the ABtons they 


produce.” 4 


Bor n our Nature Wilt Conditich require, | 
that each particular Man ſhould make party 
cular Proviſion for himſelf ; And the Inqui- 
ry, What Proportion Benevolence ſhouls 
have to Self. love, when brought down to 
Practice, will be, what is a VA 

4 | 
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and. Proviſion. for ourſelves.. And how: eer- Sz wy = 
tain ſoever it be, that each Man muſt; deter» , 
mine this for himſelf; and how. ridiculgug WWW 
Ceven it would be, for any 10 attemgt to 
determine it for Another: yet it is ta be gb» 
ſerved, that the Proportion is real; and tha 
a competent Proviſion has. a Bound; ant 
that it cannot be all which we. can peſlibly 
get and keep within our Graſp; without ler 
gl Injuſtice,. Mankind almoſt univerſally 
bring. in, Vanity, Supplies for what, is; cal» 
led a Life of Pleaſure, Covetouſneſs, ot 
imaginary, Notions. of Superiority over 0- 
thers, to determine this Queſtion: But eve- 
ty one who deſires to act a Fart in 
Society; would do well to conſider, how: 
fac apy. of them come in to determine it, 
in the Way of Moral Conſideration... Alt 
that can be fad is ſppoling, what, as the. i 
World goes, is ſo much to be ſuppoſed that 
tis ſcarce to. be mentioned, that Perſons do 
not neglect what they really owe to Them- 
ſelves ;, the more of their Care and Thought, 
and of their Fortune they employ in doing, 

Good to their Fellow- creatures, the nearer. 

they come up ta the Law of Perfection 7 bar 

e OMRON NET 3 
X12 Winch. 
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S KN. "Thirdly, If che Words, as thy ſelf, were to 
XIL be underſtood of an Equality of Affection 
it would not be attended with thoſe Conſe 
quences,, which perhaps may be thought to 
follow from it. Suppoſe a Perſon to have 
the ſame ſettled Regard to Others, as to Him- 
ſelf ; that in every deliberate Scheme or, Pur- 
ſuit He took their Intereſt into the Account 
in the ſame Degree as his own, ſo far as an 
Equality of Affection would produce this: 
Vet He would in fact, and ought to be, much 
more taken up and employed about Himſelf. 
and his own Concerns; than about Others; 
and their Intereſts. For, beſides the one 
common Affection toward Himſelf and his 
Neighbour, He would have ſeveral other 
particular Affections, Paſſions, Appetites, 
which he could not poſſibly feel in common 
both for Himſelf and Others: Now theſe Sen- 
fations themſelves very much employ us 1 
and have perhaps as great Influence, as Self- 
love. So far indeed as Self-love, and cool 
Reflection upon what is for our | Intereſt, 
would ſet us on work to gain a Supply of our 
own ſeveral Wants; ſo far the Love of our 
Neighbour would make us do the fame for 
him: But the Degree in which we are put 
upon ſeeking and making uſe of the Means 
of 


- - y_, — — 


27 


of Gratification, by Ft — thoſe PP ; 


rily be peculiar to ourſelves. 
TAT there are particular Paſſions, (pe 


w have, and feelin common both for Ther- 
ſelves and Others, makes no Alteration - in 


Reſpect to thoſe Paſſions and Appetites 


which cannot poſſibly be thus felt in com- 
mon. From hence, (and perhaps more 


ctions, Appetites and Paſſions, nn 1 
aa 2 


poſe Shame, Reſentment) which Men ſeem 


things of the like Kind might be mentioned.) 


it allows, that though there were an Equality 
of Affection to both, yet Regards to Our- 
ſelves would be more prevalent than Soom 
to the Concerns of Others. 
AN p from moral Conſiderations it 8 
to be ſo, ſuppoſing ſtill the Equality of Affe- 
ction commanded: Becauſe we are in a pecu- 


liar manner, as I may ſpeak, entruſted with | 
ourſelves; and therefore Care of our own, 


| Intereſts, as well as of our Cope moos 
larly belongs to us. 


To theſe things bs Wie that en 
Obligations can extend no further than to na- 


tural Poſſibilities. Now we have a Percep- 
tion of our own Intereſts, like Conſciouſneſs 
of our own Exiſtence, which we always car- 
ry about with us; and which, in its Continu- 


R 4 | ation, 
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> 2674/ations, Kind, and Degree, ' ſeems impoſſiblo 


AMI to bo felt in — O. 
- WV hers. 


- Fiz 0M. l theſs Things it fully appears 


that thaugh we were to love our! 


in the ſame Degree as we love ourſelves, * 


far as this is poſſible; yet the Care of ourſelves, 


_ of the Individual, would not be neglected; 


the apprehended Danger of rn ſeems to 


us to, and the Influence it would have upon 
our Behaviour in Life, is now to be conſi- 
dered. 101 i aht 

Tun Temper and Behaviour of Charity is 
explained at large, in that known Paſſage of 


St. Paul *: Charity ſuffereth lang, and is 


kind ;* Charity envieth not, doth not behave 
1Hſolf. unjeemly, jeeketh not her cn, thinks 
eth no evil, beareth all things, belieueth all 
things, bopeub all things. As to the Mean- 
ing of the Expreſſions, ſeeketb not ber own, 
thinketh no evil, believeth all things; how- 
ever thoſe OR _ be explained ay 

f Way, 


1 


II TAE e 
| the due Love of our Neighbour would form 


« 1 r 
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way, this Meekneſs, and, in ſome Degtes 88 
Raine of Temper, ':Readinefi toi: fotrgo; II 
our Right for the ſake of, Peace as well as ip WWW 
the Way of Compaſſion, Freedom from 
Miſtruſt, and Diſpoſition to believe: well of 
accompanies and. is plainly. the Eſfact of Lave 
and Good-will. And, though, ſuch ia the 
World in which we live, that Rxperienas 
and Knowledge of it, not only may, but 
muſt beget in us greater Regard: to aurlelves, 
and Douhtfulneſs of the Characters. of . 
thers, than is natural to Mankind; yet theſe 
ought not to be carried further than the Nas 
ture and Courſe of things make neceſlary, 
It is ſtill true, even in the preſent State af 
things, bad as it is, that a real good Man 
had rather be deceived, than be ſuſpicious z 
bad rather forego, his known: Right, than 
run. the Venture of doing even a hard thing. 
This is the general Temper of that Charity 
of which the Apaſtle aſſerts, that if he had 
it not, giving his Body to be burned would: a+ 
uail him nothing ; and which, hu fayny fu? 
never fail. 

I hes Iafluence of this Temper ex 
tends to every different Relation and Cit- 


— — 
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Sent. ders a Man better, more to be deſired, as 
XII. to all the Reſpects and Relations we can 
und in to each other. The © benevolent 


Man is diſpoſed to make uſe of all external 
Advantages in ſuch a Manner, as ſhall con- 
tribute to the Good of Others, as well as to 
his own Satisfaction. His own Satisfaction 
conſiſts in this. He will be eaſy and kind 


to his Dependants, compaſſionate to the 


Poor and Diſtreſſed, © friendly to all with 
whom he has to do. This includes the good 
Neighbour, Parent, Maſter, Magiſtrate: 
And ſuch a Behaviour would plainly make 
Dependance, Inferiority, and even Servitude; 
eaſy. 80 that a good or charitable Man of 


ſuperiour Rank in Wiſdom, Fortune, Au- 


thority, is a common Bleffing to the Place 
he lives in; Happineſs grows under his In- 
fluence. This good Principle in Inferiours 
would diſcover itſelf in paying Reſpect, 
Gratitude, Obedience, as due. It were there- 
fore methinks one juſt way of trying one's 
own Character, to aſk ourſelves, Am I in 


reality a better Maſter or Servant, a better 


Friend, a better Neighbour, than ſuch and 
ſuch Perſons; whom, perhaps, I may think 
not to deſerve the Character of Vittue and 
Religion ſo much as my felf? + - as 
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Ax p as to the Spirit of Party, which un-SERXM. 
happily prevails amongſt Mankind, what- XII. 
ever are the Diſtinctions which ſerve for 2 9 


Supply to it, ſome or other of which have 
obtained in all Ages and Countries: One, 
who is thus friendly to his Kind, will im- 
mediately make due Allowances for it, as 
what cannot but be amongſt ſuch Creatures 
as Men; in fuch' a World as this. And as 
Wrath and Fury and Overbearing upon theſe 
Occaſions proceed, as I may ſpeak, from 
Men's feeling only on their own Side : 80 
a common Feeling, for others as well as for 
ourſelves, would render us ſenſible to this 
Truth, which it is ſtrange can have ſo lit- 
tle Influence; that we ourſelves differ from 
others, juſt as much as they do from us. 1 
put the Matter in this Way, becauſe it can 
ſcarce be expected that the Generality of Men 
ſhould ſee, that thoſe things, which are made 
the Occaſions of Diſſenſion and fomenting 
the Party-Spirit, are really nothing at all: 
But it may be expected from all People, 
how much ſoever they are in earneſt about 
their reſpective Peculiarities, that Humani- 
ty, and common Good-will to their Fellow 
creatures; ſhould moderate and reſtrain that 
wretched A 2 4 


"Pn" 
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* Au. Tx, good Temper of Charity likewiſe 
III. would prevent Strife and Epmity.arifing; from 
other Occaſions: It would prevent our giving 


juſt Cauſe: of Offence, and our taking it 
without Cauſe. And in Cafes of real: In- 
jury, a good Man will make all Allowances 
which are to be made; and, without any At- 
tempts of Retaliation, he will only conſult his 
own and other Men's Security for the future, 
againſt Injuſtice and Wrong, 

1V.I PRxoGB ED to conſider laſtly, 8 
is affirmed of the Precept now explained, 
That it comprehends in it all others; i. e; that 
to loye our Neighbour as ourſelves, includes i in 
it all Virtues. | 

Now the Way in which every Maxim of 
Conduct, or general Speculative Aſſertion, 
when it is to be explained at large, ſhould be 
- treated, is, to ſhow what are the 
Truths which were deſigned to be compre- 
hended under ſuch a general Obſervation, 
bow far it is ſtrictly true; and then the Li- 
mitations, Reſtrictions, — Exceptions, if 
there be Exceptions, with which it is to be 
underſtood. But it is only the former of 
theſe, namely, how far the Aſſertion in the 
Text holds, and the Ground of the Pre-emi- 
nence aſũgned to the Precept of it, which 
In 
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tion. 


How TE VE A, in almoſt every thing that 


is laid, there 3 is ſomewhat to be underſtood 
beyond what is explicitly laid down, and 


which we of Courſe ſupply ; ſoinewhat, I 


mean, which would not be commonly cal- 


led a Reſtriction or Limitation. Thus, when 
Benevolence is faid to be the Sum of Virtue, 


it is not ſpoken of as a blind Propenſion, 


but as a Principle in reaſonable Creatures, 


and fo to be directed by their Reaſon: For 
Reaſon and Reflection comes into our Noti- 
on of a moral Agent. And That will lead 
ws to conſider diſtant Conſequences, as well 


as the immediate Tendency of an Action: 


It will teach us, that the Care of fome Pers 
fons, ſuppoſe Children and Families, is par- 
ticularly committed to out Charge by Nature 
and Providence; as alſo that chere are other 
Circumſtances, ſuppoſe Friendfliip of for- 
mer Obligations, which require that we do 
good to ſome, preferably to others. Rea- 
ſon, conſidered meerly as ſubſervient to Be- 
nevolence, as aſſiſting to produce the great- 
eſt Good, will ay us to have particular 


Regard to theſe Relations and Circumſtances; 


becauſe a on 
World 


in ſtrictnels comes into our W Confideta- 45 


J 
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Sex, World that they ſhould be regarded, And 
XII. as there are l Caſes, in which, 


2 wy notwithſtanding Appearances, we are 8 


competent Judges, whether a particular Acti- 
on will upon the Whole do Good or Harm; 
Reaſon in the ſame Way will teach us to 
be cautious how we act in theſe Caſes of 
Uncertainty. It will ſuggeſt to, our Confi- 
deration, which is the fafer Side ; how lia- 
ble we are to be led wrong by Paſſion and 
private Intereſt; and what Regard is due 
to Laws, and the Judgment of Mankind. 
All theſe things muſt come into Conſidera- 
tion, were it only in order to determine which 
way of acting is likely to produce the 
greateſt Good. Thus, upon Suppoſition 
that it were in the ſtricteſt Senſe true, with- 
out Limitation, that Benevolence includes 


in it all Virtues ; yet Reaſon muſt come. in 
as its Guide od Director, in order to attain 
its own End, the End of Benevolence, the 
greateſt publick Good. Reaſon then being 
thus included, let us now conſider 5 Truth 
of the Aſſertion itſelf. 

Firſt, It is manifeſt that 5 can be 
of Conſequence to Mankind or any Crea- 
ture, but Happineſs. This then is all which 
any Perſon can, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeaking, 
f Re be 
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be faid to have a Right to. We can there- SERM, 
fore owe no Man any thing, but only to XII. 
further and promote his Happineſs, ac. 
cording to our Abilities. And therefote a 
Diſpoſition and Endeavour to do Good to 
all with whom wie have to do, in the De- 
gree and Manner which the different Rela- 
tions we ſtand in to them require, is a Diſ- 
charge of all the Obligations we are under to 
| them. 
As Humane Nature is not one ſimple uni- 
form Thing, but a Compoſition of various 
Parts; Body, Spirit, Appetites, particular 
Paſſions and AﬀeCtions ; for each of which 
reaſonable Self-love would lead Men to have 
due Regard, and make ſuitable Proviſion: 
$0 Society conſiſts of various Parts, to which 
we ſtand in different Reſpects and 'Relati- 
ons; and juſt Benevolence would as ſurely 
lead us to have due Regard to each of theſe, 
and behave as the reſpective Relations re- 
quire. Reaſonable Good -will, and right Be- 
haviour towards our Fellow- creatures, are in 
a Manner the ſame: Only that the former 
expreſſeth the Principle as it is in the Mind; 
the latter, the Principle as it were become 
external, 7, e. exerted in Actions. 
A 25 An D 
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Szzx. An 5 fir as Temperance, Sobriety, and 
ML Moderation in ſenſual Pleaſures, and the 
WV contrary Vices, have any Refpect to our Fel- 
low. creatures, any Influence upon their Qui- 
et, Welfare, and Happineſs; as they al. 4 
ways have a real, and often a near Influence 7 
upon it ; ſo far it is manifeſt thoſe Virtues may 
be produced by the Love of our Neighbour, 
and that the contrary Vices would be prevent- 
ed by it. Indeed, if Men's Regard to them 
ſelyes will not reſtrain them 55 Exceſs; it 
may be thought little probable, that their 
Love to others will be ſufficient : But the 
| Reaſon is, that their Love to others is not, any 
more than their Regard to themſelves, juſt, | 
and in its due Degree. - There are however 
manifeſt Inſtances of Perſons: kept ſober and 
temperate from Regard to their Affairs, and 
the Welfare of thoſe who depend upon them. 
And it is obvious to every one, that it babircat 
Exceſs, a diſſolute Courſe of Life, implies 
a general neglect of the Duties we owe to- 
wards our Frnnds, our ame and our 
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F oN ieee che the com- 
mon Virtues, and the common Vices of 
Mankind, may be traced up to Benevolence, 

| of 
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or the want of it. And this intitles 2 
Precept, Thau ſhalt 1 dave ty Neighbour. gy 


thy ſelf, te the Pre- eminence given ig t CV 
and is a Toſtification of the Apoſtle's Nee 


tiog, Wat, ll other, Eampandments, are 
cumprehended in it 3 whatever Cautions 
oy rae | there are, which might 


on Ang 50 bak | _ 


a W e * are not competent Judges, whizt/is 
: up9n the whale for the Good of the World there may, be o- 3 
ther immediate Ends appointed us to purſue, beſides that 'ohe - i 
of doing Good, or producing Happineſs. Though che Good 3 | 
of the Creatioh be the only End of the: Author of it, renal | 
\have laid us ander particular Obligations, which m - 

cem and feel qurſelres under, quite diſtinet fron a'P ercepti- 

on, that the Obſervance or Violation of them id fSt e 

pineſs or Milety of our Fellaw-creatures, ; Ang his is in 

Fact che Caſe. For there are certain Diſpoſitions of Mind; and 

certain Actions, which are in, them(clves approved or difap- 

proved by Menkind, abſtrattd from the: Confideratipy of 
- their Tendency to che Happineſs or Miſery of , the Worlds 

approved or diſapproved by Reflection, by that Principle 

within, which is the Guide of Life, the judge of Right und n 
Wrong Numbetleſe Inſtances of this Kind might be menri- DN 
oned. There are Pieces of Treachery, which in themſelves , 1 
appear baſe and deteſtable to every one. There are Actions, | 
[which perhaps can ſcarce haye any other general Name given 

them than Indecencies, which, yet ate odious and ocking 

to Humane Natufe. There is ſuch 3 thing as Meannefs, a'lit- 1 

tle Mind ; which, as it is quite diſtiatt from Incapacity, ſo it 7 4 
riſes a Diflike and Difapprobation quite different from that | 
| Contempt, which Men are too apt to have, of meer Folly: On 

the other Hand; what we call Greatneſs of Mind, is the Ob- 

ject of another Sott of Approbation, than ſuperiour Unider- 3 
landing. F idelity, Honour, Rri*t juſtice, are tbemſelves ap- 

proved in the highell Degree, abfiraQet from the Wen 
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i "$233. require to be confidered, if we were to 
; II. "tate particularly and at length, what is 
1 V Virtue and right Behaviour i in Mankind. 
5 Bur, 

Secondly, Ir might be added, that in a 
higher and more general Way of Conſide- 
ration, leaving out the particular Nature of 

Creatures, and the particular Circumſtances 
in which they are placed, Benevolence ſeems 
in the ſtricteſt Senſe to include in it all that 
is Good and Worthy; all that is Good, 
which we have any diſtinct particular Notion 
of. We have no clear Conception of any 
poſitive moral Attribute in the ſupream Be- 

ing, but what may be reſolved up into Good- 
nels, And, if we conſider a reaſonable 

Creature or moral Agent, without Regard 
to the particular Relations and Circumſtan- 
ces in which he is placed; we cannot con- 
ceive any thing elſe to come in towards 

determining 


of their Tendency. Now, whether it be thought that each 
ol theſe are connected with Benevolence in Our Nature, and 
to may be conſidered as the ſame thing with it z or whether 
ſo ne of them be thought an inferiour Kind of Virtues and 
Vices, ſomewhat like natural Beauties and Deformities ; ot 
laſily, plain Exceptions to the general Rule; thus much how. 
ever js certain, that the things now inflanced in, and number- 
leſs others, are approved or diſapproved by Mankind in gene 
tal, in quite another View chan as conducive to the Happine 
or Miſery of the World. P 


EEE 


Love of our Neighbour, 289 
determining whether he is to be ranked in an SE RM; 
higher or lower Claſs of virtuous Beings, III. 
but the higher or lower Degree in which, WS 
that Principle, and what is 8 con- N 
nected with it, prevail in him, 

TH A T which we more ſtrictly call Piety, 
or the Love of God, and which is an eſſential 
Part of a right Temper, ſome may perhaps 
imagine no Way connected with Benevo- 

lence: Yet ſurely they muſt be connected, 
if there be indeed in Being an Object infi- 
nitely Good. Humane Nature is fo conſti- 
tuted, that every good Affection implies the 
Love of itſelf; i. e. becomes the Object of 
a new Affection in the ſame Perſon, Thus, 
to be righteous implies in it the Love of 
Righteouſneſs; to be benevolent the Love 
of Benevolence; to be good the Love of 
Goodneſs ; whether this Righteouſneſs, Be- 
nevolence, or Goodneſs, be viewed as in our 
own Mind, or in another's : And the Love 
of God as a Being perfectly Good, is the Love 
of perfect Goodneſs contemplated in a Be- 
ing or Perſon. Thus Morality and Religion, 
Virtue and Piety, will at laſt neceſſarily co- | 
incide, run up into one and the fame Point, 
and Love will be in all Senſes he End of the 
Commandment, 
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8 2 O Almighty 


4 87 RMO * "upon, *&c. 
O Almighty Cod, inſpi re us with this 
divine Principle; kill in us all the 
Seeds of Envy and Il. will; and belþ 
us, by cultivating within ourſelves 
the Love of our Neighbour, to in- 
prove in the Love of Thee. Thou haſt 
. placed us in various Kindreds, Friend- 
ſhi be, and Relations, as the School of 
Diſcipline for our Aﬀettions Heiß 
un, by the due Exerciſe of them, to 
improve to Perfection; till all partial 
 Aﬀettion be leſt in that intire uni- 
verſol one, and Thou, O God, ſhalt be 
all in all, 
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Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy Grd with all thy 
Heart, and with all 5 Soul, N with 
41 l l * M nd 3 | 


V E R Y Body knows, you thereforegy ny 
E need only juſt be put in Mind, that — 
there is ſuch a Thing, as having ſo ⁹ * 
prect Horror of one Extream, as to run in- 
ſenſibly: and of Courſe into the contrary ; 
and that a Doctrine's having been a Shelter 
for Enthuſiaſm, or made to ſerve the Purpo- 
ſes of Superſtition, is no Proof of the Falſity 
of it: Truth or Right being ſome what real 
in itſelf, and ſo not to be judged of by its 
| 8 3 Liableneſs 


1 


; 
ASERMON upon 
eneſs to Abuſe, or by its ſuppoſed Di- 


XIII. Wee from or Nearneſs to Error. It may 


de ſufficient to have mentioned this in ge 


neral, without tak ing Notice of the 


cular Extravagancies, which have been vent- 


ed under the Pretence or Endeavour of ex- 
plaining the Love of God; or how mani- 
feſtly we are got into the contrary Extream, 


under the Notion of a reaſonable Religion 3 


t reſt in him as their End. As 
-- include ſervile Fear; ſo neither 


fo very reaſonable, as to have nothing to do 
with the Heart and Aﬀectibns, if theſe Words 
ſignify any thing but nd aa bx Wich we 
diſcern ſpeculative Truth. 

By the Love of God, I moods FRF Wet 


all thoſe Regards, all thoſe Affections of 


Mind which are - due immediately to him 
from ſuch à Creature as Man, and which 
is does not 
ill any o- 
ther Regards, how reaſonable ſoever, which 
reſpect any thing out of or beſides the Per- 
fection of the divine Nature, come into 
Confideration here. But all Fear is not ex- 
cluded, becauſe his Diſpleaſure is itſelf the 
natural proper Object of Fear. Reverence, 
Ambition of his Love and Approbation, De- 
light in the Hope or Conſciouſneſs of it, 
come likewiſe into this Definition of the 

ve 
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Love of God ; becauſe he is the natural SN, 


Object of all thoſe Affections or Movements XII. 
of Mind, as really as he is the Object of the WS 


Affection, which is in the ſtricteſt Senſe called 
Love; and all of them equally reſt in him, 
as their End. And they may all be under- 


ſtood to be implied i in theſe Words of our 


Saviour, without putting any Force upon them: 
For he is ſpeaking of the Love of God and 
our Neighbour, as conatadny the jr dc 
1 and Virtue. * 2, LS he Hh 
II is plain that the Nature of Many is 60 
_. conſtituted, as to feel certain Affections up- 


on the Sight or Contemplation of certain 


Objects. Now the very Notion of Affecki- 
on implics reſting in its Object as an End, 


And the particular Affection to good Ch. 


tacters, Reverence and moral Love of them, 
is natural to all thoſe who have any Degree 


of real Goodneſs in themſelves, This Will 
be illuſtrated by the Deſcription of a perfeck 


Character in a Creature; and by conſider- 


ing the Manner, in which a good Man in his 
Preſence would be affected towards ſuch a 


Character. He would of Courſe feel ehe 
Affections of Love, Reverence, Deſire of 
his Approbation, Delight in the Hope or 


Conſciouſels of it. And. du) dl G - 


_ _ 
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Se xp applicable, and may be brought up to that 7 
XIIL Being, who is» infinitely more thin an ade- 
ane Object of all thoſe, AﬀeRions ;' whom 


wie, ate commanged. to Love with: all: aur 
Heart, i all aum Soul, and with all aur 
Miau. And of theſe Regards towards, Al- 
mighty God, ſome are more particularly ſuita - 
ble to and becomibg ſo imperfect a Creature as 
Man, in this mortal State We are paſſmg 
through; and ſome. of them, and - perhaps, 
other Exerciſes of the Mind, will be the Em- 
ployment and Heppineh of Good Men in a 
State of Perſectign, St 07 et. bie 
n e is enk View of wh vat I 
lowjog'.Niſcoupſe will contain. And it is 
wanifeſt the Subject is a real one: There is 
nothing in it enthuſiaſtical or unteaſonable. 
Andꝭ if it be indeed at all Sed, it i, c 
the utmoſt Importance. 
As Mankind have a Facul bib they 
diſcern, ſpeculative Truth; ſo wie have va- 
nous Affections towards external Objects. 
Voderſtanding and Temper, Reaſon and Af- 
ſectiop, are as diſtinct Ideas, as Reaſon and 
Hunger ; and one would think could no 
mote be conſounded. It is by Reaſon that 
wegget the Ideas of ſeveral Objects of out 
Affections: But in theſe Caſes Reaſon- and 
1 {oY + 8” Affection 


* 


the 0 of G0 * ate 
Aﬀetion ms no more. the fame, than, Sight S R. 
of a particular Object, and the Pleaſure or XIII. 
Uneaſineſs conſequent. thereupon, are the ö 
fame. Now, as Reaſon tends to and, reſts; 
in the Diſcerament, of Truth, the Object of. 
4 ſo the very. Nature of Affection con- 
fiſts. in tending, towards, and reſting in, its 
Objects as Had. We do indeed oſten 
„that things are 
hands, N e not for themſelves, 
but for . ſomewhat further, ſomewhat out of 
and beyond them: Yet; in theſe Caſes, whos 
ever will attend, will ſee, . that theſe Things 
fections, 1. e, are not loved, deſired 
ſeemed, but the ſomewhat further and; 
yond them, If we have no Affections WHRH 
reſt in What are called their Objects, then 
in Humane Nature, 1s. only an uneaſineſs in 3 
being at Reſt; an unquiet Diſpoſition to 
Action, Progreſß, Purſuit, without End or 
Meaning. But if there be any ſuch thing 
as Delight in the Company of one Ferſon, 
rather than of another; whether in the 
Way of F riendſhip, or Mirth and Entertain- 
ment, it is all one, if it be without teſpeck 
to F ortune, Honour, or increaſing our * 
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what ariſes from hence. 
Hope and of Reflection are not Exceptions: 


AS Aeon upon 


# 


of Knowledge, or any thing beyond the pre- 
ſent time; here is an Inſtance of an Affec- 
tion abſolutely reſting in its Object as its 
End, A bbc e in the fame Way as 
the Appetite of Hunger is fatisfied with Food. 
Vet nothing is more common than to hear it 
aſked, What Advantage a Man hath in ſuch 
a Courſe, ſuppoſe of Study, particular Friend- 


ſhips,” or in any other; nothing, I ſay, is 


more common than to hear ſuch a Queſti- 


on put in a Way which ſuppoſes no Gain, 


Advantage or Intereſt, but as a Means to 
ſomewhat further: And if fo, then there is 
no ſuch thing at all as real Intereſt; Gain or 
Advantage. 


This is the ſame Abſurdity 
with reſpect to Life, as an infinite Series of 
Effects without a Cauſe is in Speculation. 
The Gain, Advantage or Intereſt conſiſts in 


he Delight itſelf, ariſing from ſuch a Facul- 
. ty's having its Object: Neither is there any 


ſuch thing as Happineſs or Enjoyment, but 
The Pleaſures of 


The former being only this Happineſs anti- 
cipated ; the latter, the fame Happineſs en- 
joyed over again after its Time. And even 
the general Expectation of future: Happineſs 


[ 
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can afford Satisfaction, only as it is a preſent Sen 

Object to the Principle of Self- love. XIE: 

II was doubtleſs intended, that Life ſhould WWW 
be very much a Purſuit to the Groſs of Mans 
kind. But this is carried ſo much further 
than is reaſonable, that what gives imme- 
diate Satisfaction, i. e. our preſent Intereſt; 
is ſcarce conſidered as our Intereſt at all. 
It is Inventions which have only a remote 
Tendency towards Enjoyment, perhaps but a 
remote Tendency towards gaining the Means 
only of Enjoyment, which are chiefly ſpoken 
of as uſeful to the World. And though this 
way of thinking were juſt with reſpe& to 
the imperfect State we are now in, where 
we know ſo little of Satisfaction without 

Satiety ; yet it muſt be guarded againſt, when 

we are confidering the Happineſs of a State 

of Perfection; which Happineſs being Enjoy- 

ment and not Hope, muſt neceſſarily conſiſt - 

in this, that our Affections have their Objects, 

and reſt in thoſe Objects as an End, i. e. be 

fatisfied with them. This will further appear 
in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, xe 

Oy the ſeveral Affections, or inward 848 

ſations, which particular Objects excite in 

Man, there are ſome, the having of which 

implies the Love of them, when they are 
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Sy nM refledted upon 5. This cannot be ſaid of all 
XIII. our Affections, Principles, and Motives of - 
ion. It were ridiculous to aſſert, that a 
Man upon Reflection hath the fame Kind of 
Approbation of the Appetite: of Hunger, or 
the Paſſion of Fear, as he hath of Good. will 
to bis Fellow. creatures. To be « juſt, a 
good, a a righteous, Man, plainly. carries #4" 
it a peculiar Affection to, or Love of Juſtice, 
Goodneſs, Righteouſneſs, when theſe Prin- 
eiples are the Objects of Contemplation, 
Now if a Man approves of, or hath an Af- 
ſection to, any Principle in and for itſelf ; ; in- 
_ cidental things allowed for, it will be the 
ſame whether he views it in his own Mind 
or in another; in hirmſelf, or in his Neigh- 
bour. This is the Account of our Approbati- 
on of, our moral Love and Affection to go 
Characters; which cannot but be in tho 
ho have any Degrees of real Goodneſs 3 in 
 themſdhves, and who diſcern and take Notice 
n eee arg in others. (3157 5:91 hne 
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* gt. Auſtin obſerves, Amor ipſe A mins a, 00 

bene amatur quod àmandum eſt, ut fie in nobis Virtus gui 

"vivitar bene i. . N. Aﬀetion auhich ar yightly have for nvbat 

is lovely, ,muft ordinate: juſtly, in dus Manner, and Proportion, 

* Lacan the Objef of a new Hection, or be 727 beloved, in or- 
1 r to our being endued wvith that Virtus <obich the Pr 
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| „eit Obſeryation of what paſſes with- SER WI. 
in Gurſelves, our own Actions, and the Be. XIII. 
haviour of othets, the Mind may catry en 
its Reflections as far as it pleaſes ; much beyone˖ 
what we Experience in our ſelves, or diſcern in 
dur Fellow - Creatures. It may go on, and co.]. | 
fider Goodnefsus become an uniform continds. 
ed of Action, as conducted by Rea- 
ſon, and forming a "Temper and Character ab- 
ſolutely good and perfect, which is in a higher 
Senſe excellent, and proportionably n 1527 
of Love and Approbation. 

Le us then ſuppoſe a Creature perfect a0 
cording to his created Nature: Let his Form 
be . and his Capacities no more than 

ual to thoſe of the Chief of Men: Good- 

neſs all be his proper Character; with 

Wiſdom to direct it, and Power within ſome 

certain determined Sphere” of Action to'eX- 

ett it: But Goodneſs muſt be the fimple _ 

actuating Frinciple within him; this being 

the motal Quality which is amiable, or the 

immediate Object of Love as diſtinct from 
other Affections of Approbation. Here then = 
is 4 finite Object for out Mind to tend to- 4} 
wards, to exerciſe itſelf upon: A Creature, 
perfect according to his Capacity, fixt, ſte -- 

4, Tony” - unmoved by weak Pity or more 7» 
9 Weak 


Sr 2M.weak Fury and Reſentment; forming 


AA SERMON on 


the 


XIII. juſteſt Scheme of Conduct; going on un- 
N diſturbed in the Execution of it, through 


the ſeveral Methods of Severity and Reward, 
towards his End, namely, the general Hap- 
pineſs of all with whom he hath to do, as 
in itſelf right and valuable. This Character, 
though 10 in itſelf, in its Principle, yet 
exerting itſelf in different Ways, or conſi- 
dered in different Views, may by its appear - 
ing Variety move different Affections Thus, 
the Severity of Juſtice would not affect us 
in the ſame Way, as an Act of Mercy: The 
adventitious Qualities of Wiſdom and Power 
may be conſidered in themſelves : And-even 
the Strength of Mind, which this immove- 
able Goodneſs ſuppoſes, may likewiſe be 
viewed as an Object of Contemplation, di- 
ſtinct from the Goodneſs itſelf. Superiour 
Excellence of any Kind, as well as ſuperiour 
Wiſdom and Power, is the Object of Awe 
and Reverence to all Creatures, Whatever 
their moral Character be: But ſo far as Crea- 
tutes of the loweſt Rank were good, ſo far 
the View of this Character, as ſimply good, 

muſt appear amiable to them, be the Object 
of, or beget Love. Further, ſuppoſe we were 
6nd that this ſuperiour , Perſon ſo fat 
| approved 


eee G 0 D: .._ 
approved of us, that we had nothing fer- & . N I. 
vilely to fear from him; that he was really XIII. 
our Friend, and kind and good to us in parties WNW 
lar, as he had occaſionally Intercourſe with us: 

We muſt be other Creatures than we are, or 
. we could not but feel the ſame Kind of Satiſ- 
faction and Enjoyment (whatever would be 

the Degree of it) from this higher Acquain- 

tance and Friendſhip, as we feel from com- 
mon ones; the Intercourſe being real, and the 

' Perſons equally preſent, in both Caſes, - We 

ſhould have a more ardent Deſire to be ap- 

proved by his better Judgment, and a Satii- 
faction in that Approbation of the ſame fort 
with what would be felt in reſpect to com- 
mon end, or be We in us / apa 
Lx r us now raiſe the Charatter, and ſup- 

- poſe this Creature, for we are ſtill going on 

with the Suppoſition of a Creature, our pro- 
per Guardian and Governour; that we were 

in a Progreſs of Being towards ſomewhat 
further; and that his Scheme of Govern- 
ment was too faft for our Capacities to 

- comprehend ; remembring till that he is 

perfectly Good, and our Friend as well as 

dur Governour. Wiſdom, Power, Goad- 
nels, accidentally viewed any where, would 

a r 
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27 8 * A oy oN Wr 
Sr. ih Mea Awe, Love: Ad as theſe 
XIII. Affections would be raiſed in higher or'law- 
er Degrees, in Proportion as we had octaſio- 

: nally more or leſs Intercoutſe with tlie 
Creature endued with thoſe Qualities; ſo 
this farther Conſideration and Knowledge, 
that he was our proper Guardian and Govet- 
nout, would much more bring theſe ObjeQs 
-and Qualities hotme to ourſelves ; teach us 
they had a greater reſpect to us in particular, 
that we bat an higher Intereſt in that Wiſe 
dom and Power and Goodneſso. We ſhould, 
with Joy; Gratitude; Reverence, Love, Truſt, 
and Dependance, appropriate the Character, 
as What we had 4 tight in; and make our 
Boaſt in ſuch our Relation to it. And the 
Concluſion of the whole would be, that we 
- ſhould:refer ourſelves implicitly to bim, and 
Laſt ourſelves entirely upon bim. As the 
hole Attention of Life ſhould be to obey 
nis Commands; ſo the higheſt Enjoyment 
of it muſt ariſe from the Contemplation of 
this Character, and our Relation to it, from 
vn Conſciouſneſs of his Favour and Appro- 
bation, and from the Exerciſe of thoſe A- 
fections towards Him which could not but 
de raiſed from his Preſence. A Being who 
"= CET who ſtands in this R- 
lation, 


- 
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| lation, and is thus ſenfibly e to hefunng. 
- | Mind, nuiſt neceſlurily be the Objedt or theſe XIE 
Affections: There is as real a Correſpondence * SVW 
: between them, as between hs LO Appetite i | 
ö of Senſe and its Object. 

TA AT this Being is not a Creature, but 


5 

b the Almighty God}; that he is of infinite Pow- 
0 er and Wiſdom and Goodneſs, does not ren- 
q der him leſs the Object of Reverence and 

A Love,” than he would be if he had thoſe At- 


tributes only in a limited Degree, The Be. = 
ing who made us, and upon whom we in- _— 
tirely depend, is the Object of ſome Re- 4 
gards. He hath given us certain Affectians mw 
of Mind, which correſpond to Wiſdo mm, 
Power, Goodneſs; 4. e. which are raiſed 1 
upon View of thoſe Qualities. If then he 
be really wiſe, powerful, good ; he is the 
natural Object of thoſe Affections, which 
be hath endued us with, and which corte- 
ſpond to thoſe Attributes. That he is infinite 
in Power, perfect in Wiſdom and Goodneſs, 
makes no Alteration, but only that he is the 
Object of thoſe Affections raiſed. to the high- - 
eſt Pitch. He is not indeed to be diſcerned 
by any of our Senſes. I go forward, but be : 
is not there, and backward, but I cannot .. 
| ec hed bim: On the left band where he 
a dib 


— & 
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4 SEN MON upon 


8 ERM. Fs rk, but 7 cannot bebold lim: He 2 


III. 22th himſelf on the right hand, that | T can- 


not ſee him. O that 7 knew where. 1 might 
nd bim! that 1 might come even to bis 
Seat 1. But is He then afar off : Does he 
not fill Heaven and Earth with his Preſence ? 


| "The Preſence of our Fellow-creatures affects 


{ur Senſes, and our Senſes give us the Know- 
"ledg e of their Preſence ; which hath diffe- 
rent Kinds of Influence upon us; Love, Joy, 
Sorrow, Reſtraint, Encouragement, "Reve- 
. rence, However this Manon, 18 not imme⸗ 
* Knowledge. Thus ſuppoſe ea Feria. neither 
; $0 ſee nor hear Another, not to know by a- 
* ny of his Senſes, but yet certainly to know, 


1 that Another was with him ; this Knowledge 
5 might, and in many Caſes would, have one 
ot more of the Effects before- mentioned. 


| It is therefore not only reaſonable, but alſo 


natural, to be affected with a Preſence, 


Aa 


though it be not the Object of our Senſes : 
Whether it be, or be not, is merely an acpi- 
dental Circumſtance, which needs not come 
into Conſideration: : It is the Certainty that 
He is with us, and'we with him, which hath 
_ the Influence. os conſider Perſons then as 


preſent, 


. Job _ 
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preſent, "not only when they; are within SERIE 
Reach of our Senſes, but alſo when we are XIII. 


_ affured by any other Means that They are WY" 
within ſuch a Nearneſs; nay," if they ate not 


we can recall them to out Mind, and be moved 
towards them at preſent: And muſt He, who 
is ſo much more intimately with us, that in 
Him ue live and move and baue aur Being, 
be thought! too diſtant to be the Object of 
out Affections? We own and feel the Force 
of amiable and worthy Qualities /in- our Fel- 
low creatures: And can we be inſenſible to 
the Contemplation of perfect Goodneſs? 
Do we reverence the Shadows of-Greatneſs 
here below, are we ſollicitous about Honour 
and Eſteem and the Opinion of the World: 
And ſhall we not feel the ſame with reſpect 
to Him, whoſe ate Wiſdom and Power in 
their Original; who i5s:the'God Judgment 
'by whom Actions are uigbed? Thus Love, 
Reverence, Deſire of Eſteem, every Facul- 
ty, every Affection, tends towards, and is 
employed about its reſpective Object in com- 
mon Caſes: And muſt the Exerciſe of them 
be ſuſpended with Regard to him alone, who 
is an Object, an infinitely more than adequate 
1 to our moſt _ e Him, 
1¹ $6409; 219! 15 2 75 6 of 
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SER of whom, t er e ne 
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As i deoread rebar this Zed tor 
change our general Buſineſs on it g ſo neither 
can we'alter- our real Nature. Therefore no 
but only the Exerciſe of thoſe Faculties you 
_ = are conſcious of. Religion does not de- 
| | mand new Aﬀections, but only claims the 
Affections you daily feel; though unhappily 
confined to Objects, not altogether unſuit- 
able, but altogether unequal to them. We on- 
ly repreſent to you the higher, the adequate 
Objects of thoſe: very Faculties and Affections. 
Let the Man of Ambition go on ſtill to con- 
fider Diſgrace as the greateſt Evil; Honour, as 
' his chief Good. But Diſgrace, in whoſe 
Eſtimation ! Honour, in whole | Judgment? 
This is the only Queſtion, If Shame, and 
Delight in Eſteem be ſpoken of as real, as a- 
ny ſettled Ground of Pain or Pleaſure ; both 
theſe muſt be in Proportion to the ſuppoſed 
9 Wiſdom and Worth of him; by whom we 
| tre contemned or eſteemed. Muft it then 


: be thought enthuſiaſtical to ſpeak of a Senſi- 
4 bility of this Sort, which ſhall have reſpect 
= to an unerring Judgment, to infinite Wit- 

f dom; 
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dom; when we are aſſured This unetring 8 u nN. 
Judgment, This nnn does obſerve XIII. 
our Acüons ?: 110 6 1 WS 
is che ſame: with teeth due Ls 
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God in the ſtricteſt and moſt. confined Senſe. 
We only offer and repreſent the higheſt: Ob- 
ject of an Affection, ſuppoſed already in 
your Mind. Some Degree of > Goodneſs 
muſt” be previouſly ſuppoſed: This always 
implies the Love of itſelf, an Affection to 
Goodneſs: The higheſt, the adequate Object 
of this Affection, is perfect Goodneſs ; which 


tdherefore we are to /ove with all aur Heart, 


with all our Soul, and with all aur Strengtb. 
« Muſt we then, forgetting our own Intereſt, 
te ag it were go out of ourſelves, and love God 
„for His own Sake?” No more forget your 


own Intereſt, no mote go ont of yourſelves 


the Converſation of one Man to that of Ano- 
ther; Does not every Affection neceſſarily 
imply, that the Object of it be itſelf loved? 
If it be not, tis not the Object of the Aﬀec- 


tion. Lou may and ought if you can, but it 


is a great Miſtake to think you can love 


or fear or hate any Thing, from Conſi- 
deration that ſuch Love or Fear or Hatred 
may be a Means of-obtaining Good or ayoid- 


T 3 ing 
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Ming Evil. Bat the QOveſtion, whether we 


III ought to love God for bis Sake or for our 
Won, being a mere Miſtake; in Language z 


the real Queftion, which this is miſtakeri for, 
will, I ſuppoſe, be.: anſwered: by obſerving) 
that the Goodneſs of God already exerciſed 
towards us, our preſent. Dependance upon 
him, and our Expectation of future Benefits, 
ought; and Have a natural Tendeney, to beget 
in us the Affection of Gratitude, and greater 
Love towards Him, than the ſame Goodneſs 
exerciſed towards others: were it only for 
this Reaſon, that every Affection is moved in 
Proportion to the Senſe we have of the Ob- 


ject of it; and we cannot but have a more 


lively Senſe of Goodneſs, when exerciſed to- 
wards ourſel ves, than when exerciſed towards 
others. I added Expectation of future Bene 
fits, becauſe nn: * that apa 
eee I i113 
Tubus Almighty Gods che netpil Ob- 

ject of the ſeveral Affections, Love, Reve- 
rence, Fear, Deſire of Approbation. For 
though He is ſimply One, yet we cannot but 

conſider Him in partial and different Views. 
He is in Himſelf one uniform Being, and for 
ever the ſame without Variableneſ or Sba- 
dew of Turning ; But his infinite Greatneſs, 
- Vie "8 4 His 


5 


added, chat from the Changes in our. . 
Characters, together with his Unchangeable- a 
neſs, we cannot but conſider ourſelves as. 
more or leſs the Objects of His Approbation, 
and really be ſo. For if He approves What 
is Good; He cannot, meerly from the Un- 
changeablencls of his t approve what, 
is Exil. Hence muſt ariſe more various; 
—— of Mind, more different Kinds 

of Affections. And this. greater, Variety alſo, 
is. juſt and reaſonable in ſuch Creatures as we. 
are, though it teſpects a Being ſimply one, 
good, and, perfect. As ſome. of theſe Aﬀec-' 
tions are moſt particularly ſuitable. to ſo im- 
perfect. à Creature as Man, in this mortal 
Sate wglgre paſiing through z ſo there, may 
be other Exerciſes of Mind, or ſome of tbeſe 

in higher Degrees, our a 
Barrel i a State of P ye tection... .. 7 1 
DN Pg M Ale h Ai t 
by gesang then . our Ignorance, the SER M. 
Imperfection of our Nature, our; Virtue Ang, X19 XIV. 
gur Condition i in this World, with 2 3 
an inffnitely ggod and juſt Being, gur Creas. 
tor and Goyernour; and vou will lee what 
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SERM, ticularly ban won this men Stats we are 
XIV. paſſing through. 
UV Tuwouven hed Hat Rod id nbyy | 
| thing fo ſtrongly, as what we diſcern with 
our Senſes; and though our Nature and Con- 
dition require, that we be much taken up 
about ſenfible things ; yet our Reaſon con- 
vinces us that God is preſent with us, and we 
ſee and feel the Effects of his Goodneſs : 
He is therefote the Object of ſome Regards. 
The Imperfection of our Virtue, joined with 
the Conſideration of his abſolute Rectitude 
or Holineſs, will ſcarce permit that Perfec- 
tion of 'Love, which entirely caſts out all 
Fears Vet Woodneſb is the Object of Love to 
all Creatures who have any Degree” of it 
themſelves; and Conſciouſneſs of a teal En- 
deavour to approve ourſelves to Him, joined 
with the Conſideration of his - Goodneſs,” as 
it quite excludes ſervile Dread and Horror, 
ſo it is plainly a” reaſonable Ground for 
Hope of his Fayour. Neither Fear, nor 
Hope, nor Love then are excluded: And 
one ot another of theſe will prevail, accord - 
ning to the different Views we have of God; 
and ought to prevail; according to the 
Changes we find in our own” Character. 
RT. Tempet of Mind * 
410011 , whi 


OD Love of G0 


which follows' from all three, Fear, Hopes Se NA. 


Love; namely, R 
Will, which is the genetal Temper belon 
to this State; which ought to be the babs 
tual Frame of our Mind and Heart, and to 
be exerciſed at E 
in Acts of Devotio . 
REESsIGCNAT TO te che Will of s 
is the whole of Piety: It includes in ĩt all that 
is good, and is a Soures of the moſt ſettled 
Quiet and Compoſure of Mind. There id 
the general Principle of Submiſſion in our 
Nature. Man is not ſo conſtituted as to do- 
ſire Things, and be uneaſy in the want of 
them, in Proportion to 'theit known Value: 
Many other Conſiderations come in to de- 
termine the Degrees of Deſire; particularly, 
whether the Advantage we take a View of, 
be within the Sphere of our Rank. Who 
ever felt Uneaſineſs, upon obſerving any of 
the Advantages Brute Creatures have over 


is the - fame with reſpect to Advantages be- 
longing to Creatures of a ſuperiour Order. 
Thus, though we ſee a Thing to be highly 
valuable, yet that it does not belong to our 
Condition of Being, is ſufficient to ſuſpend 


our r Deſires after _ to make us reſt-ſatisfied; 
without 


to the Diane DV, 


us? And yet it is plain they have ſeveral- T 


262: SER MON ben 
S RN. without ſuch Advantage. Now there is juſt, 
M the ſame Reaſon for quiet Reſignation in the 
aun af every Thing equally unattainable, 
and out of our Reach in particular, though 
others of our Species be poſſeſſed of it. 
All chis may be applied to the Whole of 
Life; to poſitive Inconveniences as well as 
Wants; not indeed to the Senſations of 
Bain kind Sarronm but to all the Uneaſineſſes 
Reflection, Murmuring and Diſcontent. 
Thus is Humane Nature formed to Compli- 
ance, [Yielding, Submiſſion of | Temper, We: | 
find the Principles of it within us ; and every 
one exerciſes it towards ſome Objects or other: 
i: enfeels it with Regard; to ſome, Perſons, and 
ſore Circumſtances. Now this is an excel- 
lent Foundation of a reaſopable; and . religi, 
gus Reſignation. Nature teaches and, in- 
* us to take up With 2our;; Lot: The 
Conſideration, that the Courſe of Things 
in unalterable, hath a Tendency to quiet 
the Mind under it, to beget a Submiſſion, 
olf Temper to it.? But en we scan 
add, that this unalterable..Courſe is ap- 
pointed and continued by, infinite Wisdom 
and Goodneſs ;; how. abſoluie ſhould be qut 
Submiſſion, how, intire our Truſt and De- 
m 245 O irn 62 n te 2 110 
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tion ; prevent all the ſupernumerary Tou- MV. 
bles atiſing from Imagination, diſtant Fearꝭ . 


Impatience ; all F Uneaſigeſß, except that 
which neceſſarily ariſes from; the Calamitie 
themſelves we may be under. How many of 
our Cares ſhould we hy this Means be diſpur- 
thened of? Cares not properly qur on, how: 
apt ſoever they may be to intrude upon us, 
and we to admit them; the Anxicties of Ex- 
pectation, Sollicitude about Succeſs and Diſs 
appointment, which in Truth are none of 
our Concern. How open to every Gratifi- 
cation would that e which, Was clear 
of theſe Incumbran ces 74 
Ou x Reſignation. to the will of God ans 
be ſaid to be perfect, when ur Will is loſt 
and reſolved up into His; when we reſt in 
his Will as our End, as being itſelf moſt juſt, 
and right, and good. And where is the Im- | 
poſſibility of ſuch an Affection to what is 
juſt, and right, and good, ſuch a Loyalty of 
Heart to the Governour of the Univerſe, as 
fhall prevail over all ſiniſter inditect Deſires 
of our own? Neither, is this at bottom any 
thing more than Faith, and Honeſty, and 
Fairneſs ot Mind; in a more enlarged Senſe 
indeed, than thoſe Words are r 
ane. Ule 


Sex ute uſed, 


| vo by their 
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Aud as, in common Caſes, Fear and 
- Hope and other Paffions are raiſed in us 
reſpective Objects: 80 this gubmiff⸗ 
on of Heart and Soul and Mind, this reli 
gious Reſignation,” would be as ” naturally 
produced dy our having juſt Conceptions of 
Aumighey God, and a reif Senſe of his Pre- 
ſence wirh ds. In how'16w'a Degree ſo- 
over this Temper uſually prevails amongſt 
Men, yet it is 4 Temper right in "Itſelf ; 
It is what we owe to our Creator: It is par- 
ficularly' ſuitable to our mottal Condition, 
and what we ſhould endeavour after for our 
own Sakes in our Paſſage throdgh”ſuch'a 
World as this ; 2 is nothing upon which 
we can reſt” or depend; nothing, but What 
we are liable to be © tecelbdy and difappoinited 
in. Thus we might arquant” our felves' with 
God, and be ot Peace. This is Piety and 
Religion in the ſtricteſt Senſe, conſidered as 
an Habit of Mind: An habitual Senſe of 
\ .. Gol's Preſence with us; being affected to- 
wards him, as preſent; in the Manner his ſu- 
periour Nature requires from ſuch a Creature 
as Man: This is to walt with GO. 
LIT TIE mote need be faid of Devotion 
of religious Worſhip, than that it is this 
ea exerted into Act. The Nature of it 
conſiſts 
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conſiſts in the actual Exerciſe of thoſe Affecti- Sa. 
ons towards God, which, are ſuppoſed hab XIV. 

tual in good Men. He js always equally pte. 
ſent with us: But we are fo much taken up 


with, ſenſible things, that, La, He goeth by us, 


and ue ſee Him not: He ae an al, 


but 100. precei us Him not. Devotion 1 
Retirement, from the World he has made, 


to Him alone: It is 40 withdraw from the 


Avocations of Senſe, to employ, our Attenti- 
on wholly, upon Him as upon an Object 
actually preſent, to yield ourſelves up to the 
Influence of the Divine Preſence, and to 
give full Scope to the Affections of Grati- 
1ude, Love, Reverence, Truſt, and Depen- 


of Devotion, thoſe Words of the Son of K 


rach : When you glorifie the Lord, exalt him 


as much a you can; for even yet will he far 


exceed: and when you. exalt. him, put forth 
all your Sirength, and be nt. , Weary; fer 
Jou can never go. far enough t. Our molt 
_- raiſed Affections of every Kind cannot but 
fall ſhort and be diſproportionate, hen an 
ee Being 1150 "es Ane This is 
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dance; of which infinite Power, Wiſdom 
and. Goodneſs, is the natural, and only ade- 
quate Object. We may apply to the - 1 


A ts "higheſt Exetciſe and Employment or 
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; Mind, that a'Creature is capable of. As this 
Pine Service and Worthipi is it{clf abſolate- 
iy due to God, fo alſo is it neceſſary in order 
to à further End, to keep alive upon out 
Minds a Senſe of his Authority, a Senſe that 
in bur ordinary Behaviour amongſt Men we 
act under him as our Gbvernour and Judge, 
Tus you ſee the Temper of Mind re- 
ſpecting God, which is particularly ſuitable 
to a State of Imperfection; to Creatures in a 
Progreſs of Being towards ſoinewhat further. 
-'$v ros now this ſomething further a- 
tained ; that we were arrived at it: What a 
Perception will it be, to ſee and know and | 
feel that our Truſt was not yain, our 
dance not groundleſs: That'the Iſſue, Event, 
and Conſummation came out ſuch as fully 
0 Juſtify and anſwer that Reſignation? If 
"the obſcure View of the divine Perfection, 
. which we have in this World, ought in juſt 
conſequence to beget an intire Reſignation; 
what will this Reſignation be exalted into, 
when we ſhall * Face to Fact, and Eno a, 
"we are known ? If we cannot form any diſ- 
tin Notion of that Perfection of the Love 
of God; which caſts out all Fear; of that Es- 


Joyment of him, rn wi be the Happineſs 
of 
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of our Wants s and Capacities of ane . 
and that Hle will be an adequate Supply 60 
them, muſt ſerve us inſtead of ſuch diſtinæt 
Conception of the particular Happineſs itſelf. 
Lr us then ſuppoſe a Man intirely diſen- 
gaged from Buſineſs and Pleaſure, ſitting 
down, alone and at leiſure, to reflect upon 
himſelf and his own Condition of Being. He 
would immediately feel that he was by no 
means compleat of himſelf, but totally i in- 
ſufficient for his own Happineſs. One may 
venture to affirm that every Man hath felt 
this, whether He hath again reflected upon it 
or not. It is feeling this Deficiency, that they 


are unſalisfied with themſelves, which makes 
Men look out for Aſſiſtance from abroad; 
and which has given Riſe to various Kinds of | 
Amuſements, altogether needleſs any other- 
wiſe than as they ſerve to fill up the Blank 
Spaces of Time, and ſo hinder their feeling 
this Deficiency, and being uneaſie with _ 
- Themſelves. Now, if theſe external Things 
we take up with, were teally an adequate Sup- 
* ply to this Deficiency of Humane Nature, if 
by their Means our Capacities and Defites 
were all ſatisfied and filled up; then it might 
be truly ſaid, that we had found out the pro- 
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Sy RM. per Happineſs of Man; and ſo might fit down 
XIV. ſatisfied, and be at Reſt in the Enjoyment. of 
i. But if it appears, that the Amuſements, 
which Men uſually paſs their Time in, are fo 
far from coming up to, or anſwering our 
Notions and Deſires of Happineſs, or Good, 
that they are really no more than what they 
are commonly called, ſomewhat to paſs a- 
way the Time; i. e. ſomewhat. which ſerves 
to turn us aſide from, and prevent out attend- 
ing to this our internal Poverty and Want; 

if they ſerve only, or chiefly, to ſuſpend, 

_ . Inſtead of ſatisfying our Conceptions and 

- Deſires of Happineſs ; if the Want remains, 
and we have found out little more than bare- 
ly the Means of making it leſs ſenſible; then 
are we ſtill to ſeek for ſomewhat to be an 
adequate Supply to it. It is plain that there 
is a Capacity in the Nature of Man, which 
neither Riches, nor Honours, nor ſenſual 
_ . Gratifications, nor any thing in this World 
can perfectly fill up, or ſatisfie: There is a 
ps and more eſſential Want, than any 
of theſe Things can be the Supply of. Vet 
ſurely there is a Poſſibility of Somewhat, 
which may fill up all our Capacuies of Hap- 
pineſs; Some what, in which our Souls may 
find Reſt; Somewhat, which may be to us 
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that ſatisfactory Good we are inquiring after. 8 E H 
But it cannot be any Thing which is valuable XIV. 
only as it tends to ſome further End. Thoſe WW. 
therefore who have got this World ſo much 
into their Hearts, as not to be able to conſi- 
der Happineſs as conſiſting in any Thing but 
Property and Poſſeſſions, which are only vas, 
luable as the Means to ſomewhat elſe, can 
not have the leaſt Glimpſe of the Subject be- 
fore us; which is the End, not the Means; 
the Thing itſelf, not ſomewhat in order to 
it, But if you can lay aſide that general, 
confuſed, undeterminate Notion of Happi- 
neſs, as conſiſting in ſuch Poſſeſſions; and 
fix in your Thoughts, that it really can con- 
ſiſt in Nothing but in a Faculty's having its 
proper Object; you will clearly ſee, that in 
the cooleſt way of Conſideration, without 
either the Heat of fanciful Enthuſiaſm, or. 
the Warmth of real Devotion, nothing is 
more certain, than that an infinite Being may. 
Himſelf be, if He pleaſes, the Supply to al! | 
the Capacities of our Nature. All the com- 
mon Enjoyments of Life are from the Fa- 
culties He hath endued us with, and the Ob- 
jets He hath made ſuitable to them, He 
may Himſelf be to us infinitely more than all 
theſe : He may be to us all that we want. 
U | As 
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deR NM. As our Underſtanding can contemplate itſelf, 


XIV. and © our Affections be exerciſed upon them- 
UVV faves 'by Reflection, ſo may each be em- 


ployed in the ſame manner upon any other 
Mind: And fince the Supream Mind, the 
Author and Cauſe of all Things, is the high- 

eſt poſſible Object to Himſelf, He may be an 
adequate 'Supply to all the Faculties of our 
Souls; a Subject to our Underſtanding, and 
an Object to our Affections. 

Cons IDEA then: When we ſhall have 
put off this mortal Body, when we ſhall be 
deveſted of ſenſual Appetites, and thoſe Pod. 
ſeſſions which are now the Means of Grati- 
fication ſhall be of no Avail; when this reſt- 
leſs 'Scene of Buſineſs and vain Pleaſures, 
which now diverts us from ourſelves, ' ſhall 
be all over; We, our proper Self, Thall ſtill 
remain: We ſhall ſtill continue the fame 
Creatures we are, with Wants to be ſupplied, 
and Capacities of Happineſs. . We' muſt have 
Faculties of Perception, though not fenſitive 
ones; and Pleaſure or Uneaſineſs from our 
Parcoptibns as now we have. 

TA zz are certain Ideas, which we ex- 
preſs by the Words, Order, Harmony, Pro- 
portion, Beauty, the furtheſt removed from 
any thing ſenſual; Now what is there in 

thoſe 


Ul 
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thoſe. intellettual Images, F orms, or 1 


which begets that Approbation, Love, Der 3 


light, and even Rapture, Which is ſeen in,” 
ſome Perſon's Faces upon having, thoſe Ob- 
ky preſent to their Minds?“ Mere En- 
« thuſiaſm ge it what it wil There are 
Objects, Works of Nature and of Art, which 
all Mankind have Delight from, quite dif. 
tinct from their affording Gratification, to, 
ſenſual. Appetites; and from quit tber 
View of them, than as being 5 beir Later 
reſt and further Advantage. Races 
from FI, we are, capable. of theſe Pleg-. ' 
ſures, al Fj e Pleaſures. them(elyss, are. 28 
tur, much to be accounted to AS. 
any fenſpal. . ra a 7752 leap; 
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fore from its Gratification, .. W 


77 
ſure are wanting, upon this Sabie: Ag 55 — 
that every thing of Grace and Beauty throughs.. 
out the whole. o Nature „every thing engel- | 
lent and amiable. ſhared, 1 in difterently, lower, 
Degrees by the whole Creation, meet in | the... 
Author and Cauſe of all Things; this, 3s, an 
inadequate, and perhaps improper Way of | 
ſpeaking of. the Divine Nature: 5 But tis ma- 
nifeſt that abſolute Rectitude, the Perfection 
of Being, muſt be in all Senſes, and i in every 
Reſpect the higheſt Object to the Mind. f 
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Sr AM. In this World it is only the Effects of 
XIV. Wiſdom and Power and Greatneſs, which we 
diccern: It is not impoflible, that hereafter 
the Qualities Themſelves in the Supream Be- 

ing may be the immediate Object of Con- 
templation. What amazing Wonders are 
opened to View by late Improvements 
| What an Object is the Univerſe to a Crea- 
| tore; if there be a Creature who can com- 
| prehend its Syſtem! But it muſt be an jnfinite- 
| ly higher Exerciſe of the Underſtanding, to 
view 2 Scheme of it in that Mind, which 
jected it, before its F oundations were 
laid. And ſurely we have Meaning to the 
Words, when we ſpæal of going further; and 
viewing, not only this Syſtem in His Mind, 
but the Wiſdom and Intelligence itſelf from 
whence it proceeded. The ſame may be faid 
of Power. But fince Wiſdom and Power 
are not God, He is a wiſe, a powerful Being; 
the Divine Nature may therefore be a further 
Object to the Underſtanding, It is nothing. 
to obſerve that our Senſes give us but an im- 
perfect Knowledge of Things: Effects them- 
ſelves, if we knew them thoroughly, would 
give us but imperfe&t Notions of Wiſdom 
and Power ; much leſs of his Being, in whom 
they reſide. I am not ſpeaking fg 


* * «4. 


ib Love of 60D: 


ciful Notion of ſeeing all Things in God; S Nut. 
but only repreſenting to you, how much an Ad., XIV. 


higher Object to the Underſtanding an n 
nite Being himſelf is, than the Things which 
He has made: And this is no more than ſay- 
ing, that the Creator is ſuperiour to the Works 
of his Hands. 

T u 1s may be illustrated by a low Exam 


ple, Suppoſe a Machine, the Sight of which 


would raiſe, and Diſcoveries in its Contri- 
vance gratifie, our Curioſity : the real Delight, 
in this Caſe, would ariſe from its being the 
Effect of Skill and Contrivance. This Skill 
in the Mind of the Artificer would be an 


higher Object, if we had any Senſes or Ways 


to diſcern it. For, obſerve, the Contempla- 


tion of that Principle, Faculty or Power 


which produced any Effect, muſt be an high- 
er Exerciſe of the Underſtanding, than the 
Contemplation of the Effect itſelf. The 
Cauſe muſt be an en Toe the Mind 

Bu T whogrer conſiders diſtinaly what the 


Delight of Knowledge is, will ſee Reaſon 


to be ſatisfied that it cannot be the chief 
Good/of Man: All this, as it is applicable, 
ſo it was mentioned with Regard to the At- 
tribute of Goodneſs, I ſay, Goodneſs, Our 
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1 9d all anr our Enjoyments are the Effects 
"Juſt Men bear its Reſemblance : But 
14 do we know of the Original, of 


bh ft Wn HEAPS Recall what was before 
1 concerning the Affection to moral 
Characters; which, in how low a Degree 
ſoever, yet is plainly natural to Man, and 
the moſt excellent Part of his Nature: Sup- 
Poſe this improved, as it may be improved 
to any Degree whatever, in the Spirirs of 
ji, Men made perfect; and then ſu ppoſe 
that they had a real View of that Riphteouſ- 

neſt,” which is an everlaſting Wi ; 
of the Conformity of the Divine Will to 


_. the Law ef Truth, in which the moral At- 


tfibutes of God conſiſt; of that Goodneſs in 
the Sovereign Mind, which gave Birth to 


the Univerſe: Add, what will be true of all 


good Men hereafter, a Conſciouſneſs of ha- 
ving an Intereſt in what they are contem- 
plating ; Suppoſe them able to fay, This God 
1h God for ever and ever: Would they 
be any longer to ſeek for what was their 
chief Happineſs, their final Good? Could 
the utmoſt Stretch of their Capacities look 
further? Would not infinite perfect Good- 
neſs'be their very End, the laſt End and 
- of their Affections; beyond which they 
GAN could 


the Love 5 GOD: 


could neither have, nor deſire; beyond which 
they could not form a Wiſh;or Thought? t 
 Cons1D et & whetein that Preſence of a 
Friend conſiſts, which has often ſo ſtrong an 
Effect, as wholly to poſſeſs the Mind, and 
intirely ſuſpend 
gards ; and which itſelf affords the higheſt 
Satisfaction and Enjoyment. He is within 
Reach of the Senſes. Now, as out Capaci- 
ties of Perception improve, we ſhall have, 
perhaps by ſome Faculty intirely new, a Per- 
ception of God's Preſence with us in a heafer 
and ſtricter way; ſince it is certain He is 
more intimately preſent with us, than any 
Thing elſe can be. Proof of the Exiſtente 
and Preſence of any Being is quite different 
from the immediate Perception, the Conſei- 


. 


SERM, 
XIV, 
A 


all other Affection and Re- 


ouſneſs of it. What then will be the Joy of 


Heart, which His Preſence, and the Light of 
His Countenance, who is the Life of the Uni- 
verſe, will inſpire good Men with, when 


they ſhall have a Senſation, that He is the 
Suſtainer of their Being, that they exiſt in 


him; when they ſhall feel his Influence to: 
chear and enliven and ſupport their Frame, 
in a Manner of which we have now no Con- 
ception? He will be in a literal Senſe their 
Strength and their Portion for ever. 


v4 with 
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Scripture repreſents the Happineſs. of that 


vinced that God alone was the adequate Spp-. 


16 0 N. auen 


doubtleſs is Ee 
deſty and Diftruſt of ourſelves. But the 


State under the Notions of ſeeing Gad, ſee- 
ing bim as He is, knowing as we are known, 


and” ſeeing Face to Face. Theſe Words 


are not general or undetermined, but ex. 
preſs a particular determinate Happineſs, 


And I will be bold to fay, that nothing can 


account for, or come up to theſe Expreſſi- 
ons, but only this, that God himſelf will be 
an Object to our Faculties, that He Himſelf 
will be our Happineſs ; as diſtinguiſhed from 
the Enjoyments of the preſent State, which 
ſeem to ariſe, not immediately from Him, 
but from the Objects He has adapted to give 
us Delight. 

To conclude: Let us pp a Perſon ti- 
red with Care and Sorrow and the Repetiti- 
on of vain Delights which fill up the Round 
of Life; ſenſible that every thing here below 


in its beſt Eſtate is altogether Vanity. Suppoſe 


him to feel that Deficiency of Humane Na- 


ture, before taken Notice of; and to be con- 


PY 
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"RO What could be more applicable to 8 U. 
2 good Man, in this State of Mind; or bet- XIV. 


ter expreſs his preſent» Wants and 'diſtant WW 
Hopes, his Paſlige through this World as a 
Progreſs towards a State of Perfection, than 
the following Paſſages in the Devotions of 
- the Royal Prophet? They are plainly in an 
higher and more proper Senſe applicable to 
This, than they could be to any Thing elſe. 
T have ſeen an End of all Perfection. Whom 
have I in Heaven but Thee ? And there is 
none upon Earth that I defire in Compari- 
fon of Thee. My Fleſh and my Heart faileth : 
but God is the Strength of my Heart, and 
my Portion for ever. Like as the Hart 
defireth the Water-Brooks : ſo longeth my 
Soul after Thee, O God. My Soul is athirft 
for God, yea, even for the living God : 
when ſhall I come to appear before Him? 
How excellent is thy Loving-kindneſi, O 
God ! and the Children of Men ſhall put 
their Truſt under the Shadow of thy Wings. 
They ſhall be ſatisfied with the Plenteouſ- | 
neſs of thy Houſe : and Thou ſhalt give them 
Drink of thy Pleaſures, as out of the River, 
For with thee is the Well of Life: And in 
thy Light ſhall we ſee Light. Bleſſed is the 
Man whom thou chooſeſt, gf receive} unto 
Thee : 
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SAM. Thee +. bir hall, devell' in thy Ctiurt, and fool 
XIV. be fatisfed, aoith:the Pleaſures f thy Houſe, 
am of thy boly Temple Bleed ir 1 the 

People, O Lord, that cun tejoice in 2 

they . ſhall walk in the Light ef 'thy Counte 

nance. "Their - Delight dn,“ de dh in thy 
Nan, and in thy! Righteowfneft ſball they 
male rhein Baaſt. Hor ſbeu art the Glory 
of their; Strength and in thy Louing- kind. 
gueſs They. ſhall be exalted. As. for me, I 
will behold thy Preſence in Righteouſneſs : 
and when I awake up efter- thy Likeneſs, 
T all be ſatisfied with it. Thou fbalt ſhew 
me the, Path of Life ; in iby Preſence is the 
15 Fulineſi of Joy, and at thy e Hand fore | 
is Plaure fer evermore, 
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am, et 55 7 the ooo Fed that is LE 
upon” the Eurtb: Then I beheld all” the 
mort of God, that a Man cannot find out 
the Work that i 7s done under the S un: Be- 


"cauſe though a Man labour to ſeek it out, 


hel be ſhall not find it ; yea fi further, 
though a wiſe Mun think” fo To 7 7 
"1008 be not ve * Fo find it. 
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much taken up with Reflections 1 up- 
on Humane Nature, and Humane 
Life; to which he hath added, in this Book, 
Reflections upon the Conſtitution of Things. 
And it is not improbable, that the little Sa- 
rnfaction, and th great Difficulties he met 
| with | 
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E Wiitin ritings of Soltmon are © ers ee. 


XV. 
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$ xx M.with in his Reſearches into the 


XV. ſtitution of Nature, might be the Occaſion 
of his confining himſelf, ſo much as he hath 


WA 


my 
3 
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general Con- 


done, to Life and Conduct. However, up- 
on that joint Review he expreſſes great Ig- 


norance of the Works of God, and the Me- 


thod of his Providence in the Government 
of the World; great Labour and Wearineſs 
in the Search and Obſervation he had em- 
ployed himſelf about; and great Diſappoint- 


ment, Pain, and even Vexation of Mind, 
upon that which be had remarked of the 


Appearances of things, and of what was go- 
ing forward upon this Earth. This whole 
Review and Inſpection, and the Reſult of 
it, Sorrow, Perplexity, a Senſe of his ne- 
ceſſary Ignorance, ſuggeſts various Reſlecti- 
ons to his Mind. But, notwithſtanding all 
this Ignorance and Diſſatisfaction, there is 
ſomewhat upon which he aſſuredly reſts and 


depends; ſomewhat, which * Conclu- 


ſion of the whole Matter, and the only Con- 


cern of Man. Following this his Method 
and Train of Reflection, let us conſider, 


I. TAE Aſſertion of the Text, the Igno- 


rance of Man; that the wiſeſt and moſt 


know ing cannot comprehend the Ways and 


| OP of God: And then, 


II. Wu Ar 


* 
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Il. Wu Ax are the juſt C of 2 U 
this Obſervation and. Knowledge of our own. XV. 
Ignorance, and the Reflections which 3 i leads VV ; 
us to, 45 

I. Tu A witch and mpit knowing, Cnet 
comprehend the Works of God, the Me- 
thods and Deſigns of his Providence in the 
Creation and Government of the World. 

\ Crxt4T10N..is abſolutely and intirely 
out of our Depth, and beyond the Extent of 
our utmoſt Reach. And yet it is as certain 
that God made the World, as it is certain 
that Effects muſt have a Cauſe. It is indeed 


| in general no more than Effects, that the moſt 


knowing are acquainted with : For as to. 
Cauſes, they are as intirely in the Dark as the 
moſt Ignorant, What are the Laws by, 
which Matter acts upon Matter, but certain 
Effects; which ſome, having obſerved to be. 
frequently repeated, have reduced to gene- 
ral Rules? The real Nature and Efſence of 
Beings likewiſe is what we are altogether ig- 
norant of. All theſe things are ſo intirely, 
out of our Reach, that we have not the leaſt. 
Glimpſe of them. And we know little 
more of ourſelves, than we do of the World 
about us: How we were made, how our Be- 
ing is e and preſerved, what the 
| Faculties 


— 


302 
5 e Pact of our Minds are, and upon What 


. the Power of exerciſing them depends. I am 
5 ' fearfully and wonder fully made : Marvel. 


S Kb N pon" 


5 are thy Works, and that my Soul know- 

eh right well, Our own Nature, and the 
00 we are furrqunded with, ſerve to 
raife gur Curioſity; but we are quite out of 
a Condition of fatisfyi ing it. Eyery Secret 
which is diſcloſed, every Diſcovery which is 
made, every new Effect which is brou oht to. 
View, ſerves to convince us of numberleſß 
more which remain concealed, and Which 
WE had before no Suſpicion * And what 
if we were acquainted 705105 the whole Crea- 
tion, in the fame Way and as thoroughly. | 
as we ate with any ſingle Object in it? What. 
woult” att this natural Knowledge amount 
to? It muſt de a Tow Curioſity indeed which. 


ſuch fuperficial Knowledge could ſatisfy. On 


the contrary, would it not ſerve to convince 
us of gur Ignorance {fill ; and to raiſe our 
Defire” of knowing the Rae of Things 
themſelyes, the Author, the Caule, and the 
End of them? _ 

"As to the Government of the World: 
Though" from Conſideration of the final 
Cuuſes vy hich come within our Knowledge ; 8 
of Characters, — Merit and es 


hs JFerorance of Mah: 


tcous and the Wicked, and which” cen 
muſt neceffirily” be in A Mind Which 
chings as they really are; Thooph,” 1 f 
fron hence we may know fomewhat c- 


cetning the Deſigns of Providence in the 


Government of the World, enough to en- 
force upon us Religion and the Practice df 
Virtue: Vet, fince the Monarchy of the U- 
niverſe b 4 Dominion unlimited in Extent, 
and everlaſting 1 in Duration; the general 87. 
ſtem of it muſt neceſſarily be quite beyond 
our Comprehenſion. And, ſince there ap- 


peats ſuch a Subordination and Reference of 


the ſeveral Parts to each other, as 10 con- 


ſtitute it properly one Adminiſtration or Go- i. 


vernment; we cannot have a thotouth 
Knowledge of any Patt, without knowing 
the” Whole. This ſurely ſhould convince 
us, that we are much leſs competent Judges 
of the very ſmall Part which comes under 
our Notice in this World, than we are apt 
to imagine.” N Heart can think upon. theſe 
things by : And who is able to tan- 
ceive' bis Way? It is 4 Tempeſt which, 


Man can 10 For the moſt Part e, bis 
Works are *. bo can declare the Works 


oF | 


of he Favour and Difa pptobation, which re- Sz kb. 
| ſpedliyely ate due and Peng to the Righ- XV. .- 
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kx N. F bis Fuftice ?. for bis Covenant is afat 


off, and - the trial of all things is in the 
End :. i. e. The Dealings of God with the 
Children of Men are not yet compleated, 
and cannot be judged of by ifat, Fan 
which is before us. So that a Man cannot 
jay, This "is worſe than that : For in time. 
they all be well approved. - Thy Faithful- 

neſs, O Lord, reacheth unto the Clouds « 
Thy Righteouſneſs flandeth like the ſtrong 
Mountains : Thy Judgments are like the 
great Deep. He hath made every . thing 
beautiful in bis time Alſo he hath ſet_the 
World in their Heart; jo that no Man can 
find out the Work that God maketh from 
the Beginning to the End. And thus St. 
Paul concludes -a long Argument upon the 
various Diſpenſations of Providence: O the 
Depth of . the Riches, both of the Wiſdom 
and Knowledge of God! How unjſearchable 
are bis Judgments, and his Ways paſt find. 
ing out ! For who hath known - Mind of 
the Lord? 

T a vs.the Scheme 4 Providence, the. 
Ways and Works of God, are too vaſt, 
of too large Extent for our . Capacities, 
There is, as I may ſpcak, ſuch an Expence 
8 and Wiſdom, aud Goodnefs, in 
the 


„ 5 
© 
» 
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"the Cs of Man: 
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the Formation and Government of the 8E NU. 


Wotld, as is too much for us to take in or XV. 


Works of God, which come within out 
View: But there are likewiſe infinite Stores 
of each poured forth throughout the Im- 
menſity of the Creation; no Part of which 


can be thoroughly underſtood, without ta- 
king in its Reference and Reſpect to the 


whole ; ry this is WIRE we 818 not IA 


ties for; | 
Ane Walks cf Od i hatch 


of Government, are above our Capacities 


thoroughly to comprehend : So there poſſi- 


bly may be Reaſons which originally made 


it fit that many things ſhould be concealed 
from us, which we have perhaps natural Ca- 


pacities of underſtanding; many things con- 
cerning the Deſigns, Methods and Ends of 


Divine Providence in the Government of the 
World. There is no Manner of A bſurdity 


in ſuppoſing a Veil on Purpoſe drawn over . 


ſome Scenes of infinite Power, Wiſdom, 
and Goodneſs, the Sight of which might 


ſome Way or other firike us too ftrongly ; 


or that better Ends are deſigned and ſerved 


3 than could be by 
* * their 


Power, and Wiſdom, and ⁹ e 
Goadneſs are manifeſt to us in all thoſe 


9306 


Sen, their being expoſed to our Knowledge. The ; 
XV. Almighty may caſt Clouds and Darknes 
wound about him, fot Reaſons and Purpoſes 
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of which we have e em 


Conception. 25 
How EVER; * urls phe Sar > = 


What might have. been that Crea 
tures in ſome Stage of their Being, ſuppoſe in 
the Infancy, of it, ſhould be placed in a State 
of Diſcipline and Improvement, where their 
Patience and Submiſſion is to; be tried b 
Afflictions, where Temptations are to be 


| 1cfiſted, and Difficulties gone through in the 


[Conſequences of Victue, and Vice, 


* 75 quences 


Diſcharge of their Duty. SN ow if the great- 
eſt Pleaſures and Pains of the preſent Lite 
may be. overcome. and. ſuſpended, as | thay : 
manifeſtly. may, by Hope and Fear, and. 9. 
ther, Paffions and Affection; they the Eyi- | 
dence of Religion, and the 7 the | 
have — ſuch, as inurely in all. fo. a 
Prevail over thoſe Afflictions, Difficulties — 
Temptatians; prevail over them ſo, . as to 
tender them abſolutely none at all. But the 


very Notion | itſelf, now mentioned, ul A 


State of Diſcipline and Improvement, necel- 


ſarily excludes ſuch ſenſible Evidence, and 
*Convition | of Religian, and of the, Conſe- 


246 


* 


A 


the Teworance of Man. 
: quences of ' Virtue and Vice. Religion con- Sx RM. 
fiſts in Submiſſion and Reſignation to the XV. 


Divine Will. Our Condition in this World SW 
is a School of Exerciſe for this Temper | 


: And 
our Ignorance, the Shallowneſs of our Rea- 


fon, the Temptations, Difficulties, Afflicti- 


ons, which. we are expoſed to, all equally 


- contribute to make it ſo. The general Ob- 


ſervation may be carried on; and whoever 
will attend to the thing will plainly ſee, that 


leſs fenfible Evidence, with leſs Difficulty in 


Practice; is the Ack, as more ſenſible Evi- 


dence, with greater Difficulty in Practice. 


Therefore Difficulties in Speculation as much 


come into the Notion of a State of Diſci- 
pline, as Difficulties in Practice: And ſo the 


fame Reaſon or Account is to be given of 
both. Thus, though it is indeed abſurd to 
talk of the greater Merit of Aſſent, upon 
little or no Evidence, than upon Demonſtra- 
tion; yet the ſtrict Diſcharge of our Duty, 
with leſs ſenfible Evidence, does imply in 
it a better Character, than the ſame Diligence 
in the - Diſcharge of it upon more ſenſible. 
Evidence, This fully accounts for and ex- 
Plains that Afſertion of our Saviour, * FA 

TURE 4 . 
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SER M./edcarg they that” baue not ſcen, and yet baue 
. believed ; have becbnie Chriſtians and Sbeyed 
me Goſpel, pon leſs fenſibſe Evidence; than 

that Which Tema, to whom he ſpeaking, 

a inden upon. ow oh 
Bor after all, the ame A 18 be 
Wires, why we were placed im theſe Cir- 
cumſtances of * Ignoratice, | as *Why Nature 
has not farniſhed us with” Woge namely, 
that we were defigned to be Inhabitants 
of this Earth. I am afraid *we”*thitik too 
highly of oürſelves; of our Ränk in the 
Creation, nd öf- ft is due to us. What 
Sphere of Action, what Buſineſs is aſſigned 
to Man, that he has ngt Capacities and 
Knowledge fully equal to?tis'manifett he 
Bas Reaſon, and Ryowledge, and Paculties 
ſuperiour to the Buſineſs of the ent 
Word: Faculties which appear fuperfidions, 
"if e do not take in the Reſpect which 
ler have to ſomewhat further; anch beyond 
n. If do acquire Knowledge were gur pro- 
per End e ſhokld indeed be but poorly 
provided: But if Some what elſe be our Bu- 
fineſs and Duty, We may, 'notwithſtanding 
our Ignorance,” be well enough furniſtied for 
it; and tlie Obſer vation of our Ignorance 
a 2 may 


1 
the Rundes if Man. 309 | 
may be of Affltande to ue in the Dee KN. 
| of it. D bt XV.“ 
| I. LIE r thay onitiirs bur are the VV 
| Conſequences of this Knowledge and Obſer- 
vation of our” own be pin wy wy , 
fection it leads to. l 
Fin, Wie may Kink" Gp it, wich . 
Temper of Mind a Man ought to enquire in- 
to the Subject of Religion; namely, with 
Expectation of finding Difficulties, and with 
a Diſpoſition to take up and reſt ſatisfied with ; 
wy Evidence whatever, which is real. 
H x ſhould before-hand expect Things my- 
ſerious and ſach as he will not be able 
| thoroughly to comprehend, or go to the Bot- 
tom of. To expect a diſtinct comprehenſive 
View of the whole Subject, clear of Diffi- 
ceulties and Objections,* is to forget our Na- 
ture and Condition; neither of which admit | 
of ſuch Knowledge, with reſpect to any 
Science whatever. And to inquire with this 
Expectation, is not to enquire as a Man, but. 
as one of another Order of Creatures. 
Duo Senſe of the general | Ignorance of 
Man would alfo beget in us a Diſpoſition to 
take up and reſt ſatisfied with any Evidence 
whatever, which is real. I mention this as 
the Ty to a Diſpoſition, of which there 
| X 3 are 


* 


310 ASERMON b 
SER M. are not wanting Inſtances, to find Fault with 
XV. and reje& Evidence, becauſe it is not ſuch as 
uss defired; If a Man were to walk by Twi-⸗ 
Iligzbt, muſt he not follow his Eyes as much 
as if it were broad Day and clear Sunſhine? 
Or if he were obliged to take a Journey by 
Night, would he not give beed to any Light 
ſhining in the Darkneſs, till the Day ſhould 
break and the Day-Star ariſe ? It would not 
be altogether unnatural for him to reflect how 
much better it were to have Day-lightz he 
might perhaps have great Curioſity to ſee the 
Country round about him; he might lament 
that the Darkneſs concealed many extended 
Proſpects from his Eyes, and wiſh for the Sun 
to draw away the Veil: But how ridiculous 
would it be, to reject with Scorn and Dif- 
dain the Guidance and Direction which that 
leſſer Light might afford him, becauſe it was 
not the Sun itſelf? If the Make and Conſti- 
tution of Man, che Circumſtances he is placed 
the in, or the Reaſon of Things affords the 
leaſt Hint or Intimation, that Virtue is the } 
Law he is born under; Scepticiſm itſelf 
_ ſhonld lead him to the moſt ſtrict and inviolae * 
ble Practice of it; that he may not make the 
dreadful Experiment, of leaving the Courſe 
of Life marked out for him by Nature, hat- 
| ever 
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ever that Nature be, eee ig bb 
on, of which he can know neither the Dun 4 | 


gers nor the End. For though no Danger 4 
be ſeen, yet Darkness, Ignorance and Blind? 


| neſs are no manner of Security. 


Secondly, Ou x Ignorance is the j Proper 


4 Aofwer.co many Things, which are called | 


Objections againſt Religion; particularly, to 


thoſe, which a ariſe from the Appearances. of 


Evil and Irregularity in the Conſtitution of 
Nature and the Government of the World. 
In all other Caſes tis thought neceſſary to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the whole of the 


Scheme, even one of ſo narrow a Compaſs as 
thoſe which are formed by Men, in order to 
judge of the Goodneſs or Badneſs of it: And 


the moſt flight and ſuperficial View of any 
Humane Contrivance comes | abundantly 


nearer to a thorough Knowledge of it, than 
that Part, which we know of the Govern- 


ment of the Worid, does to the general 
Scheme and Syſtem of it; to the whole Set 
of Laws by which it is governed. From our 
Ignorance of the Conſtitution of Things, and 
the Scheme of Providence in the Govern-. 
ment of the World; from the Reference 
the ſeveral Parts have to each other, and to 
the Whole; and from our not being able to 


X 4 ſes 


312 Sn; an * 
Ses. ſee the End and the Whole; it follows, that 
XV. however perfect Things are, they muſt even 


W ee 
: an . e 
Ke be  Thirdy, 


» Gs ** very compli el Piece of Werk, ſome Sy News 
or Conflitution, formed for ſome general End, to which each | 
of the Parti had a Reference. The Perfeftion or Juſineſs'of | 
this Work or Conſtitution would conſiſt in the Reference and 
Reſpect, which the ſeveral Parts have to the general Deſign.” 
This Reference of Parts to the general Deſign may be inſinitely 
various, both in Degree and Kind. Thus one Part may only 
contribute and be ſubſervient to another; this to a third: and. 
fo on throogh a long Series, the laſt Part of which alone may 
contribute immediately and directly to the general Deſign. Or 
a Part may have this diſtant Reference to the 10 r Deſign, 
and may alſo contribute immediately to it. For Inſtance : p:. 
the general [Defign or End, for which the complicated Frame) | 
of Nature was brought into Being, is Happineſs ; Whatever 
affords preſent Satisfaction, and likewiſe tends to carry on the 
Courſe of Things, hath this double Reſpect to the wan 
Deſign. Now ſuppoſe a. Spectator of that Work or Conſti - 
tution was in a great Meaſure ignorant of ſuch various Refe- 
rence to the general End, whatever that End be; and that, 
upon a very flight and partial View which we had of the Work. 
ſeveral Things appeared ta his Eye as difproportionate and 
wrong; others, juſt and beagtiſul: What would He gather 
from theſe Appearances? He would immediately conclude 
there was a P. obabiliry, if he could ſee the whole Reference 
of the Parts appearing wrong to the general Deſign, that this 
would deſtroy the Appearance of Wrongneſs and Diſpropor- 
tion: But there is no Probability, that the Reference Would 
deſtroy th» particular right Appearances, though that Reſe- 
rence might ſhew the thing already appearing juft, to be ſo 
likewiſe in an higher Degree or another Manner. There is 4 
Probabilir_ , that the right Appearances were intended + Theres 

15 
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18 the 3 of Man: 313 
q hirdly, Six o the Conſtitution" of Na- 82 U xd. wy 
ture and the Methods and Deſigns of Provi- xx, 
dence in the Government of the Word, 
are aboye out Comprehenſion, we ſhould | 
acquieſce i in, and reſt ſatisfied with, our Igno- « 
rance; turn our Thoughts from that which is * 
above and beyond us, and apply ourſelves ta x 
that which is level to our Capacities, and 1 
which is, our real Buſineſs and Concernn 
Knowledge is not our proper - Happineſs, | 
Whoever, will in the leaſt attend to the thing 
will ſee, that tis the Gaining; not the Having 
of it, which is the Entertainment of the 
Mind. Indeed, if the proper Happineſs of 
Man conſiſted in Knowledge conſidered as a 
Paſſeflion or Treaſure, Men who are poſleſ 
ſed of the largeſt Share would have a very ill 
Time of it; as they would be infinitely more 
ſenſible than others, of their Poverty in this 
Reſpect. Thus He uo increaſes Knows, | 
7. ound eminently increaſe Sorrow. 
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is, no Probublliy, Fes 5 wrong Apptamnen were, We 
cannot ſuſpect Irregularity and Diſorder to be defigned. The 

Pillar of a Building appear beautiful; but their being likewiſe- 
its Support does not deſtroy that Beauty: There ſtill remains a 
Reaſon to believe that the Architect intended the beautiful Ap: 


Prarance, after we have found out the Reference, Support. 


bl It would be reaſonable for a Man of himſelf to think thus, upon | 
the firſt piece of Architecture he ever ſaw. 


: Ann they wee doing. If cheir ' Diſcoveries 


AS eee 
. Men of deep Reſtarch and curious Inquiry 
- ſhoald juſt be put in Mind, not to miſlake 


ſerve the Cauſe of Virtue and Religion, in 
the way of Proof, Motive to Practice, or 
Aſſiſtanoe in it; or if they tend to rendeß 
Life leſs unhappy, and promote its SatisfaQi- - 
ons; then they are moſt uſefully employed: 
But bringing Things to Light, alone and of it- 
ſelf, is of no manner of Uſe, any otherwiſe 
than as an Entertainment or Diverſion. Nei- 
ther is this at all amiſs, if it does not take uf 
the Time which ſhould de employed in bets 
ter Work, But it is evident that there is an- 
ther Mark ſet up for us to aim at; another 
End appointed us to direct our Lives to: An 
Fuad, which the moſt Knowing may fail of, 
and the moſt Ignorant arrive "ap De ſerret 
things belong unto the Lord our God"; bus 
tboſe things" which" are revealed belong unto 
1, and to our Children for ever, that” u. 
may do all the Wards of this Law. Which 
Reflection of Moſes, put in general Terms, is, 
that the only Knowledge, which js of any 
Avail to us, is that which teaches us our Du- 
ty, or aſſiſts us in the Diſcharge of it, The 
Oeconomy of the Univerſe, the Courſe of 
Nature, Almighty. Power exerted in the Cre- 


the Ignarauce of Man., 316 
ation and Government in the World, is out 8 e 
of our Reach? What would be the Conſe- | XV#- 
quence, if we could really get an Inſight hte WWW 
theſe Things, is very uncertain; whether it 
would aſſiſt us in, or divert us from what w- 
bave to do in this preſent State If then there 
be a Sphere of Knowledge, of Contemplation 
and Employment, level to our Capacitiess, 
and of the utmoſt Importance to us; we. | 
ought ſurely to apply ourſelves with all Dili- 
gence to This our proper Buſineſs, and eſtem 
every thing elſe nothing, nothing as to us, 
in Compariſon. of it. Thus Job, diſcourſing 
of natural Knowledge, how muck it is above: 
us, and of Wiſdom in general, ſays, God un- 
derſtandeth- the Way thereof, and He knaws, 
eth the Place thereof. And unto Man He. 
ſaid, Bebold, the Fear of the Lord, that is 
Wiſdom, and to depart from Evil. is Under- 
fianding. Other Orders of Creatures may 
perhaps be let into the ſecret Counſels of 
Heaven; and have the Deſigns and Methods 
of Providence, in the Creation and GovernC- 
ment of the World, communicated to them: ; 
But this does not belong to our Rank or Con- 
dition. The Fear of the Lord, and to de- 
part from Euil, is the only Wiſdom which 


Man Rule aſpire as His Work and 
1 - 1 Buſineſs. 
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$2. Buſineſt. The fame is faid; and willi the ſame 

8 Connexion and Context, in the Concluſion 
of the Book of 'Ecclejiaftes.” Our Igno- 
rance, and the little we can know of other 
Things, affords a Reaſon why we ſhould not 
perplex ourſelves about them: But no way 
invalidates that which is the Concinſiun of the 
whole Matter, Fear God, and keep bis Coin 
mandments ; for tbis is thei: whole: Concern 
of Man. ' So that Socrates: was not the firſt - 
who endeavoured to draw Men off from la- 
bouring # after, and laying Streſs upon other 

Knowledge, in Compariſon of that which 
related to Morals. Our Province is Virtue 
and Religion, Life and Manners; the Sci- 

ence of improving the Temper, and OE 

the Heart better. This is the Field aſſigned us 

to cultivate : How much it hes lin needed, 

is indeed aſtoniſhing, - Virtue is demonſtra- 

bly the Happineſs of Man: It confiſts-in good 
Actions, proceeding from a good Prineiple, 
Temper or Heart. Overt- acts are | intirehy 
© in our Power, What remains is, that we 
earn to keep our Heart; to govern and re- 
gulate our Paſſions, Mind, Affections: that 
i we may be free from the Impotencies of 
Far, Envy, Malice, Covetouſneſs, Ambiti- 
on; at we may be clear of theſe,” confider- 
23 ed 
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Which general wrong Frame of Mind, al WW 


tbe Root of Wiſdom been revealed? Or who 
hath' known: her wiſe Counſels? There is © 
* wiſtand gredtly to be ftartd ; the Lord © 


Part of the Unhappineſs' of Life, proceed. 
He, who ſhould find out one Rule to aſſiſt ug 


Ab and Power and Goodneſs, which is a- 


Ve rar of © Mah, © 3 In 
ad 25 Vices ſeated in the Heart, conſidered asSERM. 
conſtitaring a general wrong Temper ;\ from XV. 


the Miſtaken Purſuits, and far the greateſt 


in this Work, would deſerve infinitely better 
of Mankind, than all the en of other 
Knowledge put together. 

Lat, LE T us adore that infinite Wil. 


bove our Comprehenſion. Y whom hath «© © 


upon bis Throne, He created ber, 4 
and. fie bit, and numbred her, and poured +. 
ber out upon all bis Mori. If it be thought © 7 
a conſiderable thing, to be acquuinted os 
few, a very few, of the Effects of infinite 
. Power and Wiſdom ;"the Situation, Bigneſs, .4 
and Revolution of ſothe of the heavenly Bo- 19 
dies z What Sentimenty thould our Minds be "5 of 
fled with concerning Him, who appointed 
to each its Place and Meaſore and Sphere of 3 
Motion, all Which are kept with the moſt 
, uniform Conſtancy'? bo ſtretebed out title 
* Heaven, » and telleth the Number of ite 9 


Stars, 
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N 1 MON upon, KK 
SRM. Stars, and calleth them all by thei Names, 
XV. he laid . the Foundations of the Eatth, ub 
SYS comprehendeth the Duſt of it in 4 Meaſure, | 
and weigheth the Mountains in Scalts, and 
the Hills ina Ballance. And, when we have 
recounted all the Appearances which come 
within our View; he muſt add, Lo; theſe 
are Part of His ways; but how little a Por- 
tion is heard of Him? \Can/t thou by ſearch- 
ig find out Gad; Canft thou find out the 
Almighty unto Perfection? It is as high as 
Heaven ; what canſt thou do? deeper than 
Hell; what canſt thou know? _ 
Tu x Concluſſon is, that in all Lowlineſs 
of Mind we ſet lightly. by Ourſelves : That 
we form our Temper to an implicit Submith- 
1 on to the Divine Majeſty ; beget within our- 
+ * felves an abſolute Reſignation to all the Me- 
© thods of his Providence, in his Dealings with 
the Children of Men: That, in the deepeſt 
Homility of our Souls, we proſtrate ourſelves 
before Bum, and join in that eeleſtial Song; 
Great and marvellous are thy Works, Lord 
God Almighty ; juſt and true are thy Ways, | 
. © "thou King of Saints : Who ſhall not ſear Thee, 
Fs. JD Lord, and SUE thy Name? © 
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| bak 


tion of . One righteous. Governgr, 5 
W been eſtabliſhed by repeated Revela- , © 
tions in the ficſt Ages of the World, was left 5 
with the Bulk of Mankind, to * | 
preſerved pure and intire, or caceleſſly, tor. 
gotten, or wilfully corrupted. , And, though , 4 
F Reaſon, almoſt intuitively, bare, Witgelz to 
i the Truth of this moral Syſtem of Natufe, 
Le: e | Jet 
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320 A Sermon before the Society fer 
SxnM. yet it ſoon appeared, that They did not like 5 
XVI. retgin God in their knowledge *, as to any 
bo Purpoles of real Piety. Natural Religion 
| became gradually more and more darkened 
with Superſtition, little underſtood, leſs re- 
garded in Practice; and the Face of it ſearce 
diſcernible. at all, in the religious Eſtabliſh- 
ments of the moſt learned, polite Nations. 
And how much ſoever could have been done 
towards the Revival of it by the Light of 
err yet this Light could not have diſco- 
vered, hat ſo nearly concerned Us, that 
imporkint Part in the Scheme of this World, 
which regards a Mediator ; nor how far the 
ſettled Conſtitution of its Government ad- 
mitted, Repentance to be accepted for Re- 
miſſion of Sins; after the obſcure Intimations 
of theſe Things, from Tradition, were cor- 
Fas or forgotten, One People indeed had. 
., Clearer Notices of them, together with the 
he genuine. Scheme of natural Religion, pre- 
. ſerved in the primitive and ſubſequent Reve- 
lations committed to their Truſt ; and were 
deſigned to be a Witneſs, of God, and a Pro- 
vidence to the Nations around them: But 
this People alſo had corrupted themſelves and 
their Religion to the higheſt Degree; that 
was conſiſtent with keeping up the Form 
of 5 


Is 
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* Propagation of the Goſpil. 


Puriey; and the particular Diſpenſation of 
Providence, which this World is under, ma- 
gifeſted to all Men, even * be Diſpenſation 
of the grace bf G towards us, as finful, loft 
through a Mediator; who whe to male re- 
tonoiliation for iniquity; and to bring in 
everlaſting righteouſneſs, and at length eſta- 
bliſh that new State of things foretold by the 
Prophet Daniel, under the Character of || & 
Kingdom, which the God of heaven would ſet 
up, and whith ſboul never be” deftiroyed.. 


This, including a more difſtin& Account of 


the inſtituted Means, whereby Chriſt the 
Mediator would gatber together in ont, the: 


and conducł them to the place br is gone to 
prepare for them 9; is the Goſpel of the kings 


Worlg, for @ ertne/s unto all Natiunr. And 


it Art began to be ſpoken by the. Lord, and<oas 


confirmed” unto us by tlem that heard' him; 
ears . ere them 1 * with 


ary? [+ Be and 11e fe 


„ Eph. iii. 2. + Dan. ix. 24. 1. 4. 
7 Joh. xi. 52. $ John xiv, 2, 1.51 * 


Ix this State of things, when infinite Wiſ- 82814 
a aw proper, the general Doctrine of Re- XVI. 
gion \was authoritatively republiſhed in its 


alilaren of God, that avere ſcattered abroad 3% 


dam, which he here foretells; and elſewhere 
commands, ſhould de preucbed in all tbe 
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322 A SAH before the Society for 

S SRM. /igns and wonders, and with divers miracles, 
XVI. and gifts of the Holy\Ghoft, according to his. 
un will *: by which means it was ſptead 


very widely among the nations of the nw 
and became 4 witneſs unto tbem. 
\ Wasn thus much was e 
him is a wonderful Uniformity in the Con- 
duct of Providence, Chriſtianity was left with 
Chriſtians, to be tranſmitted down pure and 
genuine, or to be corrupted and ſunk ; in like 
manner as the Religion of Nature had been 
before left with Mankind in general. There 
was however this Difference, that by an In- 
ſtitution of external Religion fitted far all 
Men, (conſiſting in a common Form of 
Chriſtian Worſhip, together with a ſtanding 
Miniſtry of Inſtruction and Diſcipline,) it 
pleaſed God to unite Chriſtians in Commu- 
nities or viſible Churches, and all along to 
them, over a great Part of the 

World; and thus perpetuate a general Publi- 
cation of the Goſpel. For theſe Communi- 
ties, which together make up the catholick 
viſible Church, are Firſt, the Repoſitories of 
the written Oracles of God; and, in every 
Age, have preſerved and publiſhed them, in 
every Country, where the Profeſſion of 
. has obtained. Hence it has come 
; ro 
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ile Propagation of the Gabel 


to/paſs, and it is a thing very much to-beob- SRB. | 
ſerved in the Appointment of Providence, that XVI. 
even ſuch of theſe Communities, as, in a 


long” Succeſſion of ' Years, have corrupted: 
Chriſtianity the moſt, have yet continually 
carried, together with their Corruptions, the 
Confutation of them: for they have every 
where preſerved the pure original Standard 
of it, the Scripture, to which Recourſe might 
have been had, both by the Deceiversand the 
Deceived, in every ſucceſſive Age. ' Secondly, 
any particular Church, in whatever Place 
eflablihed, is like'a' City that is ſet on an hill, 
uubich cannot be bid, inviting all who [paſs 
by, to enter into it. All Perſons to whom any 
Notices of it come, have, in Seripture lan- 
guage, the Kingdom of God come nigh unto 
them, They ate reminded of chat Religion, 
which natural Conſcience atteſts the Truth 
of: and they may, if they will, be inſtructed 
in it more diſtinctly, and like wiſe in the gra- 
eious Means, whereby ſinful Creatures may 
obtain eternal Life; that chief and final 
Good; which all Men, in Proportion to theit 

Underſtanding and Integrity, even in all 
Ages and Countries of the heathen World, 
were ever in Purſuit of. And Laftly, Out 
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Like Mat. v. 24. 


324 A Btuxton\bzfore the Saciely for 
Se. of theſe Churches haye all along gone forth 


XVI. Perſons, who have preached the Gaſpel in 
Gwe remote Places, with greater or leſs gaad Ef. 


fe; For the [Eſtabliſhment-of any Profels 
fion of Chriſtianity, however corrupt, I cal} 
_ a: good Effect, whilſt accompanied with: a 
continued Publication of the Seripture, not- 
iP 10 Wen eur 1. 
: neglected. | 20% 1.40 
+ From chef things; it ey fs worth.ob 
ſerving by the way, appears the Weakneſs of 
all Pleas for neglecting the Publick Service 
of the Church. For though a Man prays 
with as much Devation and leſs Intercuption 
at Home, and reads better Sermans there, yet 
That will hy no means: cxcuſe the Neglect of 
bis appointed Part in keeping: up the Profet- 
ſion of Chriſtianity amongſt Mankind. And 
this Neglect, were it univerſal, muſt; be tho | 
Diſſolution of the whale viſible church, . & 
of all Chriſtian Communities: and ſo muſt 
prevent thoſe good Purpaſes, which were: in+ 
tended to be anſwered hy them; and which 
they have, call along, Zuanſtwered .over tho 
World. For we fee that by their Means, 
the Eyent foretold in the Text, which began 
in the preathing of Chriſt, and the Apoſtles, 
A yore er Icls, ever fince, 
And 


2 
1 


the Propagation of the Goſpel. 
and is ſtill carrying on ; theſe being the pro- 


vidential Means of its Progress. And it is, 1 XVI. . 


ſuppoſe, the Completion of this Event, which 


St. Jobn had a Repreſentation of, under the 
Figure of an Angel ftying in the midſt of bea- 
ven, having the' everlaſting Goſpel to preach 

uno them that dwell on the earth; and to eve- 
n nation, au hindred, and n and 
people *, Werl 21h air 
On Lied ade in 3 this 
| ſhould be for a Witneſs unto! them: ſor an 
fect, or Succeſs of the general Preaching of 
the Goſpel, is not here mentioned. And 

therefore the Prophecy of the Text is not pa- 
nallel to thoſe others in Scripture, which fem 
to foretel the glotious Eſtabliſhment of Chri- 
nig in the laſt Days: nor ers . 


— of tlieſe Events muſt be er 
Preparatory to the latter. Nay it ia not ſaid 
here, that God auilleth all men ſhould be ſaved, 
and come unto the knowledge of the. truth : 
though this is the Language of Scripture 
elſewhere, The Text declares no more, than 


chat it, was 9 of God, in his 
aa! Y 4 2 


© © Rev, xiv. 6. 1 Tin . 4 


2326 AStxmon' — 
| 822M. righteous Government over the World, that 
eee the Kingion hal bs previbes 
"Rn a Witneſs anto i.. 
Tue vilible Conſlitution and Obel 'of 
er the moral Law written in our 
Hearts, the poſitive Inſtitutions of Religion, 
and even any Memorial of it, are all ſpoken 
of in Scripture under this, or the Hke Deno⸗ 
mination: So are the Prophets, Apoſtles, und 
our Lord himſelf. They ate all Miineſſes, 
for the moſt Part unregarded Witneſſes, in 
Behalf of God, to Mankind. They inform 
us of his Being and Providence, and of the 
particular Diſpenſation of Religion, which 
We are under; and continually remind us of 
_ And they are 5 Witnefles "of 
theſe things, whether we regard" them, of 
not. Thus after a Declaration, that "Ezekiel 
ſhould be ſent with a divine Meſſage to the 
Children of Iſsaeſ, it is added; and en wb. 
ther they will bear, or avhether tbey will for- 
bear, (fax they are a rebellious houſe)" yet ſpull 
know that there bath bern u prophet unong 
them e. And our Lord directs the” ſeventy 
Diſciples, upon their Departure from any 
City which refuſed to receive them, to de- 
_— EN 5 my ou ſure of" this; 


. ee 
. Fuck. ü. . 


77 FT 0 SIX 32 * 


ede yeux a 


that” the' kingim of God is come nigh” unto * 


5 The thing intended in both* theſe Paſs X 
ſages is, That which is Exprefledin" 
by che Word, rm. 
gether evidently ſuggeſt thus mach, that the 
Purpoſes of Providence are carried on, by the 
Preaching of the Goſpel to thoſe who' cet 
it, as well as to klidſẽ who' embrace it. It is 
indeed true, Go#"willeth that all nen ſhould 
be Javed": : yet, from the unalteruble Conſti- 
tation. of his Government, the Salvation of 
every man cinndt but depend upon bis Beha. 
viour, and rherefbte cannot but depend upon 
himſelf; and is neceffarily his on Concern, 
in à Senſe, in hich "it cannot be Another. 
All this tlie fe declates, in a Manner 
the tnolt forcible” and Alarming": "Gan a man 


b Nes 
be profitable unto 277 Wo bÞ it 655 Paſure ta 
the "Almighty, hat thoh art ti ghteop 1? or 's 


it gain to Him,” hat Thou” makeſt "tby 17 
— + ? If thou be wiſe, 2 balt be wiſe 
for” thyſelf but 2 thou ſrornet,” his, "lone 
halt bear r He that Beareth; "I bim 

bear ] an "ol "(het forbeareth, Tet Pim far- 
beat "It And agath, . a arb ears 70 Bear, 
let 


* Lahe x; 11; ob. xi. Prov, In, 7 
| Ezek. iii. 2. "#7 * "cf 73 


_ Sp let him hear : But Hum man be ignorant, 
VMI. e, wilfully, Jet bim be ignorant 2, To the 
| > ame 
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are thoſe awful Words. of the 
Angel, in che Perſon of Him, to. whom all 
Judgment ii committed: He that is unjuſt, 
let bim br unjuſt ill : and be which is flily, 


= him be fltby fill: and be thut is righteous, 


let him he righteous fill : and le that, is boy, 


iu, lum be ohn il, And bebold, . I come 


quickly,; and my reward i is with me, to give 


every. mam according as bis Work ſhall ht. 
Tbe righteous Goyernment of the world 
muſt be, ried on and, of Neceſſity, men 
ſhall. remain. the Subjects of it, by being Ex- 
amples of its Mercy, or of its Juſtice. Liſe 
and death are Jet before them; and whether 
they bike. fall be given unia them l. They 
are to make their Choice, and abide by it: 
| but which ſoever their Chaves be, 33 
s equally a Witneſs to them; and the Pur- 
poſes of Providence are anſwered by bet? ite 
neſs of the Goſpel. . 

From. the. foregoing 


"i make it our Duty to inſtruct the ig 


2 8. 3 Rev, Ni. , 75. 
[| Zecduſ. xv. Tad | or 1 prey it % | 


N * of 7 * we 
| ſhould, be teminded, that the ſame Reaſons | 
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l Propagation-of ile G 36 
Nature ſbews they ſtand in to Gad their 8 KU. 
Maker; and in the Obligations of Obedience, XV 
Refignatian and Love to him, hic atiig 
out of that Relation; make it our Duty 
likewiſe to inſtruct them in all thoſe othet 
Relations, which Revelation informs us of, 
and in the Ohligations of Duty, which ariſa 
out ef Them. And the Reaſons for in- 
ſuucting Men in hath theſe, are of the very 
ame Kind) as far communicating any uſeful 
Knairledge whäatevor. God, if he had ſo 
pleaſed;' could indeed miraculouſly have re- 
vealed every religious Truth which concerns 
Mankind; to very individual Man : and''ſ |, 
he could have every common Truth; and 
thun have ſuperſeded all uſe of human Teach- 
ing in Either. Vet he has not done this : 
but has appointed, that Men ſhould be in- 
ſuucted by the Aſſiſtance of their Fellow 
creatures, in Both. Further: though. all 
Rnowledge from Reaſon is as feally ffn 
God, a8 Revelation is: yet this laſt is a 
Fawour to us, and naturally 
ſtrikes-us:with the greateſt Awe, and barties 
in it an Aſſurance, that thoſe things which 
we are inotmed af by it, are of the utmoſt 
Importance to us to be informed of. Reve- 
lation therefore, as it demands to be received 


le. 


2 oo. -m,+ <6 a - 


with 
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Serv. with a Regard and Reverence peculiar to it- 
XVI. ſelf; ſo it lays us under Obligations, of a like 
> peculiariSort, to .communicate the Light of 


it. Forther ſtill : It being an indiſpenſable 
Law of the Goſpel, that Chriſtians ſhould 
unite in religious Communities, and theſe 
being intended for * Repoſitories of the writ- 
ten Oraclis of God, for ſtanding Memorials 
of Religion to unthinking Men, and for the 
Propagation of it in the World; Chriſtianity 
is very particularly to be conſidered an a Tru 
depoſited with us in Behalf of Others, in 
Behalf of Mankind, as well as for out own 
Inſtruction. No one has a Right to be call- 
ed a Chriſtian, who doth not do ſomewhat 
in his Station, towards the Diſcharge of this 
Truſt; who doth not, for Inſtance, aſſiſt in 
keeping up the Profeſſion of Chriſtianity 
where be lives. And it is an Obligation but 
little more remote, to aſſiſt in doing it in our 
Factories abroad; and in the Colonies to 
which we are related, by their being peopled 
from our own Mother- country, and Subject, 
indeed very neceſſiry ones, to the ſame Go- 
vernument with ourſelves: and nearer, yet i 
the Obligation pm" ſuch nnn mar 
5 - 10 1 it $9 01 8: , 
1 1 7 A 1 5 en 11 23+ een 
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Or theſe our Colonies, the 8 
to be conſidered as inferior Members, ad. 
therefore to be treated as Members of them; 
and not meerly as Cattle or Goods, the Pro- 
perty of their Maſters. Nor can the higheſt 
Property, | poſſible 0 be acquired in theſe 
Servants, cancel the Obligation to take care 
of their religious Inſtruction. Deſpicable as 
they; may appear in our Eyes, they are the 
Creatures of God, and of the Race of Man- 
kind, for whom Chriſt died; and, it is inex- 
cuſable to keep them in Ignorance of the 
End, for which they were made; and the 
Means, whereby they may become Partakers 
of the general Redemption. On the con- 
trary, if the Neceſſity of the Cale. requires, 
that they may be treated with the very ut- 
moſt Rigour, that Humanity will at all per- 


mit, as they certainly are; and, for our Ad- 


vantage, made as miſcrable as they well can 
be in the preſent World; this ſurely heightens 
our Obligation to put them into as adyvanta- 
geous a Situation as we are r with regard, ; 
to Another. 5 

Tux like Charity, u we owe to. = Na- 
n owe to them in a much ſtricter Senſe 


lar, as have the Intercourſe o adyanta- x. 4 
geous Commerce with them. XVI. 
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Sr K. than we ate apt 't6confider,. were it only 
XVI. from Neighbourhood, and ov? having potter 
GS Polefions in their Country." For mtidental 


Cireumſtances of this Kind appropriats all 
the general Obligations of Charity to patti- 
culat Perſons; and make ſuch and ſuch In- 
ſtanees of it, e Duty of Ohe lan rather 
than Another, 'We are molt firitly bound 
to conſider theſe por unforaved Creutures, 
4 being in all Reſpects, of one Fathily with 
ourſelves,” the Family ef Mankind; and in- 
ſtruct them in our common Salvation x. flat 
they may not paſs through this Stage of their 
Being like” brute Beuſts; but be put into 
Capacity of moral Inptowetnents, uw low h- 
ever they muſt rernain as to others, and ii in. 
to 4 Capacity of qualifying N Wal 
higher State of Life Heteaſter. a 
Al L out Affairs ſhould be cn FRY 
the Fear of God, in Subſervioney to His 
Honour, and the Good of Mankind. And 


thus Navigation and Commerce fhould be 


conſecrated to the Service of Religion, by be- 
ing made the Means of propayating it im every 
Country, with which we have any Inter- 
courſe, And the more widely we enden vu. 


10 ſpread ins Light and Influence, as the fore- 


mentidnedd 
dat ® Jude 4 


menticved: — and - others of = SxRaa | 

like: Kind, open and ditect our Way, the VI. 

more faithful ſhall we be judged !ins the Di.. 

charge of that Truſt , which is committed: 

to us as Chriſtians, VERSION: mann 

quire an Account of it:: 
AN»: ix ee eee 

cheatſul Perſeverance in theſe Endeayotirsy to 

alſo that they ſeem the Means of carrying on 

a great Scheme of Providence, Which ſhall. 

certainly be accompliſhed, For the-everlaft-. 

ing Goſpel ſhall be preached tocvery Nation . 

And the kingdoms of 'this world" ſball be 

come: 3 of : 2 andief tis | 

Chrift 1. aft ee eons - - 

| Howzves, We ons not to nde. 

raged. in this good Work, though its future 

Succeſs were leſs clearly foretold; and though 

its Effect now in reforming Mankind, ap- 

peared to be as little aa our Adverſaries pre- 

tend. They indeed, and perhaps ſome 

Others, ſeem to require more, than either 

Experience or Scripture give Ground d pe 

for, in the preſent Courſe of the World. But 

the bare Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in any 

e eren eee 1 ons +" 
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S#xM. of it; is A very important and valuable Effect. 
XVI. ttis a ſerious Call upbn Men to attend to tbe 
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natural) and the revealed Doctrine of Reli- 
gion. It. is a ſtanding Publication of the 


Goſpel; and tenders it a Nite to them: 


and by this Means the Purpoſes of Providence 
ate carrying on, with regard to temote Ages, 
as well as to the preſent! Ca by bread 
upon the waters: for thou ſpalt find it after 
many days. In the morning. ſow thy'ſeed, and 


thou knoweft not whether ball proſper, either 


this or that, or whether they both ſhall be alike. 


good We can look but a very little way 


into the Connexions and Conſequences of 
things: Our Duty is to ſpread the incotrupti- 
vie Seel as widely as we can, and leave it to 

Gad to givt the increaſe: . Vet thus much 


we may be almoſt aſſured of, that the Goſpel 
wherever it is planted, will have its genuine 
Effect upon ſome” few; upon mote perhaps 
than are taken Notice of in the Hurty of the 
World. There are, at leaſt; a few Perſons 
in every Country and ſucceſſive Age, ſcat- 
tered up and down, and mixt among the reſt 


of Mankind; who, not being corrupted paſt 


— but having" Within them the 
nete 
* Fedlel, A 16. enk 


in Ide evening wirbold not rbino land: fu. 
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Principles of Recovery, will be brought to a SA.. 
moral and religious Senſe of things, by the Ss 


Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity where they 


live : and then will be influenced by 
the peculiar Doctrines of it, in Proportion to 
the Integrity of their Minds and to the 
Clearneſs, Purity and Evidence, with which 
it is offered them. Of theſe our Lord 
ſpeaks in the Parable of the Sower, as under- 
flanding the word, and bearing fruit, and 
bringing forth, ſome an hundred fold, ſome ix: 
ty, Jome thirty®, One might add, that theſe 
Perſons,” in Proportion to their Fnffoente; do 
at preſent. better the State of things: better it 
even in the civil Senſe, by giving dome Check 
to that avowed Profligateneſs, which is a Con- 
ttadiction to all Order and Government; 


and, if not checkt, muſt be the Subverſion 


. 

Tus A important Purpoſes, which are 
certainly to be expected from the good Work” 
before us, may ſerve to ſhew, how little 
Weight there is in that Objection againſt it, 
from the Want of thoſe miraculous Afliſtances, 
with which the firſt Preachers of Chriftianiry 
proved its Truth. The plain State of the 
Cale! js, that the Goſpel, though it be not in 

Z the 


Matt. xili. 23. 
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SzRM. the fame Degree a Witneſs to all, who have 
XVI. it made known to them; yet in ſome De- 
ges is ſo to all. Miracles to the Spectators of 


them, are intuitive Proofs of its Truth: but 
the bare preaching of it is a ſerious Admonition 
to all who hear it, to attend to the Notices 
which God has given of himſelf by the Light 
of Nature; and, if Chriſtianity be preached 
with its proper Evidence, to ſubmit to its pe- 
culiar Diſcipline and Laws; if not, to in- 
quire honeſtly after its Evidence, in Propor- 
tion to their Capacities. And there are Per- 
ſons of ſmall Capacities for Inquiry and Ex- 
amination, who yet are wrought upon by it, 
to deny ungodlineſi and worldly lufts, and hve 
ſeberh, righteouſly, and godly in this preſent 
World *, in Expectation of a future Judg- 
ment by Jeſus Chriſt. Nor can any Chriſtian, 
who underſtands his Religion, object, that 
theſe Perſons are Chriſtians without Evi- 
dence: for he cannot be ignorant Who has 
declared, that if any man will do his will, be 
ſhall know of the doftrine, whether it be of 
God +. And, ſince the whole End of Chri- 
ſtianity is to influence the Heart and Actions, 
were an Unbeliever to object in that Manner, 


he ſhould be alked, whether he would think 
it 


LY 
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be Prepopirion of che ciel 2 
it to the Purpoſe: to object againſt Petſom dx RN 
of, like Capacities, that they are prudent XI. 
without Evidence, When, as is often the WY 
Caſe, .. they are obſeryed.,to manage r 
worldly Affairs with Diſcretion. Sine , 

| oF) Deſign before us being. echo 

; in general unexceptionably good, it were 

| much to be. wiſhed, that. ſerious Men of all 

. Denominations would join in it. And let 
— 


me add, that the foregoing View of things 
affords, diſtinft Reaſons why they ſhoutd. 
For, frſt, by ſo doing, they aſſiſt in a 
Work of the moſt uſeſul Importance, that 
of ſpreading over the World the Scripture 
itlelf, as a divine Revelation: andi it cannot 
be ſpread under this Character, ſor à Con: 
tinuance, in any Country, unleſs Chriftian = 
Churches N be ſuppot ted there; 7 but W il al- N 
ways more or leſs, ſo long as ſuch Churches 
ſubſiſt 3 and therefore their Subſiſtenoe qught 
to be provided for. In the next Place; they 
ſhould remember, that if Chriſtianity is to 
be propagated at all, which they ackvoiys 
l:dae it ſhould, it muſt be in ſome patticulat 
Form of Profeſſion. And though they thiok 
ours liable to Objections, yet it is poſble 
they theraſelyes. may be miſtaken : and 
whether chey are 4 Pas the very Nature of 
8 | Society 
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SRM. Society requires ſome? Compliance with 
XVI. Others, And whilt, together with | our 


OD” 2 2 


— 


particular Form of © Chriſtianity,” the con- 
feſſed Standard of Chtiſtian Religion, the 


| Scripture, is ſpread ; and eſpecially whilſt 


every one is freely allowed to ſtudy it, and 
worſhip God according to his Chiiſeidhicsi 
the evident Tendency is, that genuine Chri- 
ſtianity will be underſtood and prevail. 
Upon the whole therefore, theſe Perſons 
would do well to conſider, how far they 
can with Reaſon ſatisfy themſelves in neglect- 
ing what is certainly Right, on Account of 
what is doubtful, whether it be Wrong; 
and when the Right is of ſo much greater 
Conſequence one Way, than the ba © 
. Bhs can be the other. 

To conclude: Atheiftical Immorality and 
Den ſurely, is not better in itſelf, 


nor leſs contraty to the Deſign of Revela- 


tion; than Superſtition. Nor is Superſtition 


the diſtinguiſhing Vice of the prefent” Age; 


either at Home, or Abroad. But if out 
Colonies abroad are left without a publick 
Religion, and the Means of Inſtruction, 
what can be expected, but that from living 
in a continued Forgetfulneſs of God, they 
ann in Him; and 

| ſo 


t ON OBE nts. AND as, 
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Themſelves, and ſo liable to be deceived by 


up that Place in the Mind, which Superſti- 


rde Propagation of the de 339 
{fink into ſtupid Atheiſm? And there is Stix. 
00 apparent Danger of the like horrible De- XVI. 
pravity at Home, without the like Excuſe = 
for it, Indeed amongſt Creatures naturally 
formed for Religion, yet ſo much under the 
Powers of Imagination, ſo apt to deceive 


Others, as Men are; Superſtition is an Evil, 
which can never be out of Sight. But even 
againſt This, true Religion is a great Secu- 
rity; and the only one. True Religion takes 


tion would uſurp, and ſo leaves little Room 
for it; and likewiſe lays us under the 
ſtrongeſt Obligations to oppoſe it. On the 


contrary,” the Danger of Superſtition cannot 


but be increaſed by the Prevalence of Irreli- 
gion: and by its "general Prevalence, the 
Evil will be unavoidable. © For the common 
People, wanting a Religion, will of courſe 
take up with almoſt any Superſtition, which 
is throwyn in their way: and, in Proceſs” of 
Time, amidſt the infinzte Wieiftitudes of the 
political World, the Leaders of Parties will 
certainly be able to ſerve themſelves of that 
duperſtition, whatever it be, which is get- 
ting ground; and will not fail to carry it on 
to the utmoſt Length their Occaſions re- 
49 2 3 quire. 
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I quire. The general Natute of the thing 
XVI. ſhews this: and Hiſtory and Fact confirm: 
rr But hat brings the Obſervation home 


to durſelves is, that che great Superſtition of 
which this Nation, in particular, has Reaſons 
to be afraid, is imminent; and the Ways in 
which we may, very ſuppoſeably, he over- 


whelmed by it, obvious. It is therefore 
wonderful, thoſe People who ſeem to think 


chere is but one Evil in Life, that of Super- 
ſtition, ſhould not ſee, that  Atbeiſm and; 
Profaneneſs muſt be he Introduction of it; 
So that in every View of things, and upon 
all Accounts, Irreligion is at preſent our chief 
Danger, Now the ſeveral religious Aſſocia - 
tions among vs, in which many good Men 
have of late united, appear to be providen- 
tially adapted to this preſent State of the 
World. And as all: good Men are |equilly 
concerned in promoting the End of them; 
to do it more effectually, they ought to uniie 
in ptomoting it: which yet is ſcatce practi- 
cable upon any new] Models, and quite im- 
poſſible upon ſuch as every one would think 
unexceptionable. They ought therefore to 
come into thoſe already formed to their 
Hands: and even take Advantage of any 
Occafion of Union, ws mutual Force to 
0 N each 
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each other's Endeavours in furthering their Sew, 


common End; however they may differ as XVI 
to the'beſt Means, or any thing elſe, ſubor- — 


dinate to it. Indeed there are well-dif; poſed 
Perfons, whe much want to be admoniſhed, 

how dangerous a thing it is, to diſeoun- 
tenance what is good, becauſe it is not bet- 
ter; and hinder what they approve, by 
raiſing Prejudices againſt ſome Under-part of 
it. Nor can they aſſiſt in rectifring what 


they think capable of Amendment, in the 


manner of carrying on theſe Deſigns, unleſs 
they will join in the Deſigns themſelves; 
which they muſt acknowledge to be good 
and neceſſary ones. For what can be called 
good and neceſſary by Chriſtians, if it be not 
ſo, to ſupport Chriſtianity where it muſt 
other wiſe ſink, and propagate it, where it 
muſt otherwiſe be unknown; to reſtrain 
abandoned, barefaced Vice, by making uſe- 
ful Examples, at leaſt of Shame, perhaps of 
Repentance ; and, to take Care of the Edu- 
cation of ſuch Children, as otherwiſe muſt 
be, even educated in Wickedneſs, and train- 
ed up to Deſtruction? Yet good Men ſepa- 
rately can, do. nothing, proportionable to 
woot i wanting, in ng but 

mw. 7; reell 451694 their | 
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SeRM. their common, united Eendeavours may do 


XVI. - a great deal in all of them. 7% 
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AND beſides the particular Purpoles, which. 
theſe ſeveral religious Aſſociations ſerve; the 
more general ones, which they all . ſerve, 
ought.not.to be Paſſed over. Every thing 
of. this Kind ls, in ſome Degree, a Safe- 
guard to Religion; an Obſtacle, more or 
leſs, in the Way of thoſe who want to 
have it extirpated out of the World. Such 
Societies alſo contribute more eſpecially to- 
wards keeping up the Face of Chriſtianity 
among ourſelves; and by their obtaining 
here, the Goſpel is rendered ory: md more 
a Witneſs to us. | 
Aup if it were duly wb to, nad had 
its genuine Influence upon our Minds, there 


would be no Need of Perſuaſions to impart 


the Bleſſing: Nor would the Means of do- 
ing it be wanting, Indeed the preſent” In · 
come of this Society, which depends upon 
voluntary Contributions, with the moſt fru- 
gal Management of it, can in no wiſe ſuffi- 
ciently anſwer the bare Purpoſes of our 
Charter: but the Nation, or even this opu- 


lent City itſelf, has it in its Power to do ſo 


very much more, that I fear the Mention of 
it may be thought too ſevere a Reptoof, ſince 
ſo 


the Propagation of the Goſpel. 34g 
| ſo little is done. But if the Goſpel had its ERNI. 
proper Influence upon the Chriſtian World XVI. 
in general, as it is the Centre of Trade and 
] Seat of Learning, a vety few Ages, in all 
Probability, would ſettle Chriſtianity in every 
; Country, without miraculous Aſſiſtances. 
For ſcarce any thing elſe, I am perſuaded, 
would be wanting to effect this, but laying 
it before Men in its divine Simplicity, toge- 
ther with an Exemplification of it in the 
Lives of Chriſtian Nations. The unlearned 
and unbelievers, falling down on their faces, 
would worſhip God, and report that God is 
in us of a Truth *, 


5 Cor. xiv. 24, 25 


SERMON 


n \Prexched before the 
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Right Hon, the Lord - Mayor, the 
Court of Aldermen, the Sheriffs, 

and the Governors of the feyeral 


| Hoſpitals of the City of London, , 8 
= n tbe Pariſh Church! of St. Bridget.” 
On Monday: in Bafter-Week, 74. = nn 
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The Rith dino Poor meet togetber : the Ld 

u the Maler of them'dll, 4 


HE Godieution of Things 8 senN. 
ſuch, that the Labour of one Man, XVII. 
or the united Labour of ſeveral, is | 
ſufficient to procure more Neceſaries than 
he or they ſtand in need of, which it may 
be luppoſed was, in ſome Degree, the Caſe, 
even in the Girlt Ages; this immediately 
gave Room for Riches to ariſe in the World, 

and 
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81 RN. and for Men's acquiring them by honeſt 
XVII. Means; by Diligence, Frugality and prudent 
Management. Thus ſome would very ſoon 
acquire greater Plenty of Neceſſarits than 
e bela, And br by cob 

trary Means, or by croſs Accidents, would 
be in Want of them. And he who ſhould 
ſopply their Wants, would have the Property 
in a proportionable Labour of their Hands; 
which he would ſcarce. fail to make Uſe of, 
inſtead of his-own, or perhaps together with 
them, to provide future Neceſſaries in greater 
Plenty. Riches then were firſt beſtowed 
upon the World, as they are ſtill continued 
in it, by the Bleſſing of God upon the In- 
duſtry of Men, in the Uſe of their Under 
ſtanding and Strength. Riches themſelves 
have always this Source; though the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of them is conveyed to particular Perſons: 
by different Channels. Yet ſtill, The hand of 
the diligent maketh rich *, and, other Cir- 
cumſtances being equal, in 1 Proportion to 32 
ws Diligence. 
By r to return to the firſt Rich . 

X whom we left in Poſſeſſion of Dependents, 
\ and Plenty of Neceſaries for himſelf and 
them. A Family would not be long in this 

. Sue, 
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State, before Conveniencies, ſomewhat Orna- SER 
mental, and for Entertainment, would be vt 
wanted, looked for, and found out. And; 8 
by Degrees, theſe ſecondary Wants, and In- 
ventions for the Supply of them, the Fruits 
of Leiſure and Eaſe, came to employ much 
of Men's Time and Labour. Hence 2 new - / 
Species of Riches came into the World, con- 
ſiſting of things which it might have done 
well enough without, yet thought deſirable, 
as affording Pleaſure to the Imagination, or 
the Senſes. And theſe went on increaſing, 
till, at length, the Superfluities of Life took 
in a vaſtly" larger Compaſs of things, than 
the Nereſarres of it. Thus Luxury made 
its Inroad, and all the numerous Train of 
Evils its Attendants ; of which Poverty, ag 
bad an one as we may account it, is far 
from being the worſt. Indeed the Hands 
of the Generality muſt be employed: and 
a very few of them would no be ſufficient 
to provide the World with Neceſſaries: and 
therefore the reſt of them muſt be employed 
about what may be called Superfluities 3 
which could not be, if theſe Superfluities 
were not made Uſe of. Vet the Deſire of 
ſuch things, inſenſibly, becomes immoderate; 


and the Uſe of them, almoſt of Coutſe, de- 
ln 


generates 


A. ae Pls befare: „ 


Ser. generates into Luxury; Which, in every 


XVII. Age, 


has been the Diſfipatjon of Riches, 


N and, in every Senſe, the Ruin of thoſe, who 


were poſſeſſed of them : and therefore can: 
got be too much guarded againſt, by all on. 
lent Cities. And as Men ſink into Luxury, 
as much from Faſhion, as direct Iuclination, 
the richer Sort together may caſily reſtrain 
this Vice, in almoſt what Degree they 
pleaſe: and a few of the chief of them may 
contribute a great dea ae de. nne 
ing it. Is: £323 20) 
ITI to ts eee concerning the 
Progreks o Riches, that had they continued 
to conſiſt only in the Poſſeſfion of the things 
themſelves, which were neceſſary, and of cla 
things themſelves, which were, upon their 
own Account, otherwiſe deſirable; this, in 
ſeveral Reſpects, muſt have greatly embar- 
raſe d Trade and Commerce; and have ſet 
Bounds to the Increaſe of Riches in all 
Hands, .AS well as have contined them in the 
Hands of a few. But, in Proceſs of Time, 
it was agreed to ſubſtitute ſamewhat more 
laſting and portable, which ſhould paſs every 
where, in Commerce, ſor real natural 
Riches; as Sounds had before, in Language, 
been ſubſtituted for Thoughts. And this ge- 


neral 


22 1. 
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neral Agreement (by what Means ſoever it SpRMGg = 
became general) that Money ſhould: anſwer On bh 


all things, together with ſome other Improve- 
ments, gave full Scope, for Riches to increaſe 


in the Hands of particular Perſons,” and like» 


_ vile to circulate into more Hands. Now 


this, tho' it was not the firſt Origin of Co- 
vetouſneſs, yet it gives greater Scope, Encou- 
ragement and Temptation to Coyetouſneſs 
than it had before. And there is moreover 
the Appearance, that this artificial Kind of 
Riches, Money, has begot an artificial Kind 
of Paſſion for them: both which Follies, | 
well-diſpoſed Perſons muſt, by all means, 
endeavour to keep clear of. For indeed the 
Love of Riches is tbe root of all evil * : tho 
Riches themſelves may be made gitar ad, 
tal in promoting every thing that is good. 

Tux Improvement of Trade and Com- 
merce has made another Change, Juſt hinted 
at, and I think a very happy one, in the State 
of the World, as it has enlarged. the middle, 


Rank of People: many of which are, in good 


Meaſure, free from the Vioes of the higheſt. 


and the loweſt Part of Mankind. Now theſe 
Perſons muſt remember, 
common Language, they do, or do not, paſs, 


that whether, in 


under 


Tim. vi. 10. 


250 A S⁰uun preathed beſare 
gen. under the Denomination of Rich, yet they 
XVII really are fo, with Regard to the Indigent and 
Neceſſitous: and that conſidering the great 
Numbers which make up this middle Rank 
among Us, and how much they mix with 
the Poor, they are able to contribute very 
largely to their Relief, and have in all _ 
ſpects a very great Influence over them. 
You have heard now the: Origin and Pro: 
greſs of what this great City ſo much abounds 
with, Riches ; as far as I had Occaſion to 
ſpeak of theſe things. For this brief Account 
of them has been laid before you for the Sale 
of the good Admonitions it afforded. Nor 
will the Admonitions be thought foreigr to 
the Charities, which we are endeavourinig to 
promote, For Theſe muſt neceſſarily be leſs, 
and the Occaſions for them greater, in Pro- 
portion as Induſtry ſhould abate, or Luxury 
increaſe. And the Temper of Covetouſneſs 
is, we all know, directly contrary to that 
of Charity, and eats out the very Heart of it. 
Then, laſtly, There are good Sort of People 
who really want to be told, that They are in- 
cluded in the Admonitions to be given to the 
Rich, tho they do fee gere n than 
themſelves. P9937 q Nin , 
The 
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The Ranks of Rich and Poor being thus SE RA. 
formed, they meet together ; they continue XVII. | 
to make up one Socicty, ,, The mutual Want, = 
which they {till have of each other, ſtill unites 
them inſeparably. But they meet upon a Foot 
of great Inequality. For, as Solomon expreſſes it 
in brief, and with much Force, be rich ruleth 
over tbe poor *, And this their general In- 
tercourſe, with the Superiority on one hand, 
and Dependence on the other, ate in no fort 2 
accidental, but ariſe neceſſarily from a ſettled Io 
providential Diſpoſition of things, - for theit 
common Good. Here then is a real, ſtand- 
ing Relation between the Rich and the Poor, 
And the former muſt take Care to perform 
the Duties belonging to their Part of it, for 
theſe chiefly the preſent Occaſion leads me to 
ſpeak to, from Regard to Him, who placed 
them in That Relation to the Poor, from 
whence thoſe Duties ariſe, and who is the 


Maker of them all. 
Warar theſe Duties are, will cafily be 
; ſeen, and the Obligations to them ſtrongl/ 
enforced, by a little further Reflection upon + 
} both theſe Ranks, and the natural Situation 


Which they are in with 1 to each 
other. „ 
8 | A a = Tur 


2 Prov. xxii. 7. 
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XVII. the moſt Part, in ſome Tract of Living, in- 


A $xnMoN preached before 
Tux lower Rank of Mankind go on, for 


SE to which they got by Direction or Example 


and to this their Underſtanding and Diſ- 


courſe, as well as Labour, are greatly con- 
fined. Their Opinions of Perſons and Things 
they take upon Truſt. Their Behaviour has 


very little in it Original or of Home- growth; 


very little which may not be traced up to the 


Influence of Others, and leſs which is not ca- 
pable of being changed by ſuch Influence- 


Then as God has made plentiful Proviſion for 
all his Creatures, the Wants of all, even of 
the pooreſt, might be ſupplied, fo far as tis 
fit they ſhould, by a proper Diſtribution of 
it. This being the Condition of the lower 
Part of Mankind, conſider now what Influ- 
ence, as well as Power, their Superiors muſh 
from the Nature of the Caſe, have over them, 
For they can inſtil Inſtruction, and recom- 
mend it in a peculiar Manner by their Ex- 
ample, and enforce it ſtill further with Favour 


and Diſcouragement of various Kinds, And 


Experience ſhews, that they do direct and 
change the Courſe of the World as they 
Pleaſe. Not only the civil Welfare, but the 


tures, greatly _ 008 them; much more 
indeed 


1 


Morals and Religion of their Fellow-crea- | 


* ; PY 
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indeed than they would, if the common Peo- SER. 
ple were not greatly wanting to their Duty; XVII. 
All this is evidently. true of Superiors in ge- 
neral; Superiots in Riches, Authority, and 
Underſtanding, taken together. And need 
I fay how much of this whole Superiority 
goes along with Riches? *Tis no ſmall Part ; 
„of it, which ariſes out of Riches themſelves. 
| In all Governments, particularly in our own, 
. a good Share of civil Authority accompanies | 
them. Superior natural Underſtanding may, | 
or may not: but when it does not, yet 
Richesafford great Opportunities for Improve= 
ment, and may command Information ; 
which things together are equivalent to natu- 
tal Superiority of Underſtanding. 
Bur I am ſure you will not think, I have 
deen reminding you of theſe Advantapes of 
Riches in Order to beget in you that Com- 
placency and Truſt in them, which you find 
theScripture every where warning you againſt. 
No: The Importance of Riches, this their 
Power and Influence, affords the moſt ſerious - + 
Admonition in the World to thoſe who are 
poſſeſſed of them. For it ſhews, how very 
blameable even their Careleſineſs i in the Uſe 
of that Power and Influence muſt be: fince 
nt muſt be blameable in a Degree propor- 


Ay tionate 


* 
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Sr nx. tionate to the Importance of what "yo" are. 
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XVII. thus careleſs about. 


Bur it is not only true, r 
have the Power of doing a great deal of 
Good, and muſt be highly blameable for 
neglecting to do it: but it is moreover true, 


that this Power is given them by way of 


Truſt, in order to their keeping down that 
Vice and Miſery, with which the lower 
People would otherwiſe be quite over-run, 
For without Inſtruction and good Influence 
They, of courſe, grow rude and vicious, and 
reduce themſelves to the utmoſt Diſtreſſes; 
often to very terrible ones without deſerving 
much Blame. And to theſe muſt be added 
their unavoidable Diſtreſſes, which yet admit 
of Relief. This their Caſe — requires, 


that ſome natural Proviſion Thould be mad 


for it: as the Caſe of Children does, who if 
left to their own Ways, would almoſt infalli- 
bly ruin themſelves. Accordingly Provi- 
dence has made Proviſion for this Caſe of the 
Poor : not only by forming their Minds pe- 
culiarly apt to be influenced by their Superiors, 
and giving thoſe Superiors Abilities to direct 
and relieve them ; but alſo by putting the 
latter under the Give and Protection of the 


former: for this is plainly done, by Means of 


- 
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chat Intercourſe of various Kinds between 8E RN. 


them, which, in the natural Courſe of XVII. 
things, is unavoidably neceſſary. In the pri = 
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mitive Ages of the World, the Manner in 
which the rich and the poor met together, was 

in Families. Rich Men had the Poor for 
their Servants : not only a few for the Offices 
about their Perſons, and for the Care of what 
we now call domeſtick Affairs; but great 
Numbers alſo for the Keeping of their Cattle, 
the Tillage of their Fields, for working up 
their Wool into Furniture and Veſtments of 
neceſſary Uſe as well as Ornament, and for 
preparing them thoſe many things at Home, 
which now paſs through a Multitude of un- 
known poor Hands ſucceſſively, and are by 
them prepared, at a Diſtance, for the Uſe 


of the Rich. The Inſtruction of theſe large 


Families, and the Overſight of their Morals 
and Religion, plainly belonged to the Heads 
of them. And- that obvious Humanity, 
which every one feels, muſt have induced 


them to be kind to all whom they found un- 


der their Roof, in Sickneſs and Old-age. In 


this State of the World, the Relation between 
the Rich and the Poor could not but be uni- 


verſally ſeen and acknowledged. Now in- 
deed it is leſi in Sight, by Means of artificial 
. "® 4 4. Methods 
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SR RM. Methods of carrying on Buſineſs, which yet 
XVII. are not blameable. But the Relation ſtill 
ſubſiſts, and the Obligations ariſing out of it; 
and cannot but remain the ſame, whilſt the 

Rich have the ſame Want of the Poor, and 

make the ſame Uſe of them, tho not fo 
immediately under their Eres and whilſt 

the Inſtruction, and Manners, and good or 

bad State of the Poor, really depend in ſo 

great a Degree upon the Rich, as all theſe 

things evidently do; partly in their Capacity 

of Magiſtrates, but very much alſo in their 

private Capacity. In ſhort, He who has diſ- 
tributed Men into theſe different Ranks, and 

and at the ſame Time united them into one 
Society, in ſuch Sort as Men are united, has, 

by this Conſtitution of things, formally put 

the Poor under the Superintendency and Pa- 
tronage of the Rich. The Rich then are 
charged, by natural Providence, as much as 

by revealed Appointment, with the Care of 

the Poor: not to maintain them idle; which, 

were it poſſible they could be ſo maintained, 

would produce greater Miſchiefs than thoſe 

which Charity is to prevent ; but to take 
Care, that they maintain themſelves by their 
Labour, or in caſe they cannot, then to re- 

lieve them; to reſtrain their Vices, and form 

their 


/ 
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their Minds to Virtue and Religion. This is 88 NA. 
| a Truſt, yet it is not a Burthen, but a Privi- VIE 
1 lege, annext to Riches, And if every one dif. Y* 
charged his Share of the Truſt faithfully, 
whatever be his Share of i it, the World would 
be quite another Place from what it is. But 
that cannot be, till Covetouſneſs, Debauche- 
ry, and every Vice be unknown among the 
N Rich. Then, and not before, will the Man- 
| ners of the Poor be, in all Reſpects, what 
| they ought to be, and their Diſtreſſes find 
the full Relief, which they ought to find. 
And, as far as things of this Sort can be cal- 
e in Proportion to the right Behaviour 
of Perſons whom God has placed in the for- 
mer of theſe Ranks, will be the right Beha- 
viour and good Condition of thoſe, ho are 
| caſt into the latter, Every one of Ability 
5 then is to be perſuaded to do Somewhat to- 
wards this, keeping up a Senſe of Virtue and 
Religion among the Poor, and relieving their 
Wants; each as much as he can be perſuaded 
to, Since the Generality will not part with 
their Vices, it were greatly to be wiſhed, they 
would bethink themſelves, and do what Good 
they. are able, ſo far only as is conſiſtent, with 
them. A vicious Rich Man cannot pals 
| through Life without doing an incredible deal 
aa 4 5 of 
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$trxM. of Miſchief, were it only by his Example and 
XVII. Influence; beſides neglecting the moſt im- 
portant Obligations, which ariſe from his ſu- 


\ 


perior-Fortune. Yet till, the fewer of them 
he neglects, and the leſs Miſchief he does, 


the leſs Share of the Vices and Miſeries of his 


Inferiors, will lie at his Door: the leſs will 
be his Guilt, and Puniſhment. But con- 
ſcientious Perſons of this Rank muſt revolve 
again and again in their Minds, how great 
the Truſt is, which God has annext to it. 
They muſt each of them conſider impartially, 
what is his own particular Share of that 


- Truſt ; which is determined by his Situation, 


Character, and Fortune together: and then 
ſet himſelf to be as uſeful as he can, in thoſe 
particular Ways, which he finds thus marked 
out for him. This is exactly the Precept of 
St. Peter * ; As every man hath received the 
gift, even þ miniſter the ſame one to another, 
as good flewards of the manifold grace of God. 
And as Rich Men, by a right Direction of 
their greater Capacity, may intitle them. 
ſelves to a greater Reward ; fo by a wrong 
Direction of it, or even by great Negli- 
gence, they may become + partakers of other 
men's Ju and poet with other Men's 
| Mliſeries. 


©; Fa iy, 10. 1 Tun. v. 22, 
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tis ſafevident; that & unto whomſpever much 
it given, of him ſhall much be required: and 
10 wins ti is nnn of him * 

REM 46 york rememtaant; Fear. 
ry Man's Behaviour is his own Concern, for 
every one muſt give account of his own 
Works ; and that the lower People are very 
greatly to blame in yielding to any ill Influ- 
ence, particularly following the ill Example 
of their Superiors ; though theſe are mote to 


blame in ſetting them ſuch an Example. 


For, as our Lord declares, in the Words im- 
mediately - preceding thoſe juſt mentioned, 
+ that ſervant which. knew his Lord's will, 
and prepared not himſelf, neither did accord. 
ing to his will, ſhall be beaten with many 

pes. But be that knew not, and did cum- 
mit things worthy of ftripes, ſhall be beaten 


with few ſtripes. Vice is itſelf of Ii-deſert; 
and therefore ſhall be puniſhed in All; though | 


its Ul- deſert is greater or lefs, and ſo thall-be 


its Puniſhment, in Proportion to Mens 
Knowledge of God and Religion: But tis in 


* Luke xii 48. T Luke Kii. 47, 48. 


339 
Miſeries. For if there be at all any Mea- Sen. 


and Order in the Adminiſtration of thing,. 
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SSRI. the moſt literal Senſe true, that he who knew 
XVII. not. bis Lord's will! and committed things 

Yo worthy of firipes, ſhall be beaten, though with 
few ſtripes, For it being the Diſcernment, 
that ſuch and ſuch Actions are evil, which 
renders them vicious in him who does them, 

Ignorance of other things, though it may leſ- 
ſen, yet it cannot remit the Puniſhment of 
ſuch Actions in a juſt Adminiſtration, be- 
cauſe it cannot deſtroy the Guilt of them: 
much leſs can corrupt Deference and Regard 
to the Example of Superiors in Matters of 
plain Duty and Sin, have this Effect. In- 
deed the loweſt People know very well, 
that ſuch ill Example affords no Reaſon why 
they ſhould do ill; but they hope, it will be 
an Excuſe for them, and has deceive them- 
ſelves to their Ruin: which is a forcible 
Reaſon why their Superiors ſhould not lay 
this Snare in their Way. 

AL this approves itſelf to our natural 
Underſtanding ; though it is by means of 
Chriſtianity chiefly, that it is thus enforced 
upon our Conſciences. And Chriſtianity, as | 
it is more than a Diſpenſation of Goodneſs, in 
the general Notion of Goodneſs, even a Diſ- 
penſation of Forgiveneſs, of Mercy and Fa- 


vour on God's Part, does in a FRO Man- 
2 5 | * r 
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ner bheighten our Obligations to Charity SERM. 
among ourſelves. In this was manifeſted the XVII. 
love of God towards us,—that be ſent his Son — 
wu be the propitiation for our fins. Beloved, 

| e loved us, we ought alſo to love one 
another *, With what unanſwerable Force 

is that Queſtion of our Lord to be applied to 
every Branch of this Duty, Should/i not thou 
alfs' have compaſſion on thy fellow-ſervant, 
even. as I had pity on thee ? + And can 
there be a ſtronger Inducement to endeavour | 
the Reformation of the World, and bringing 
it to a Senſe of Virtue and Religion, than the 
Aſſurance given us, that he which converteth 
4 finner from the error of bis way, and, in 
like manner, he alſo who preventeth a Per- 
ſon's being corrupted, by taking care of his 

Education, ſball ſave a foul from death, and 
hide à multitude of fins? J 
TES E things oy us to the follows 
ing Obſervations. on the ſeveral Charities, 
which are the Occaſion of theſe annual So- 

lemnities. ü 

I. WHAT we have to beſtow in Charity = 
being a Truſt, we cannot diſcharge it faith- —_— 
_ without taking ſome Care to ſatisfy our- * 

| ſelves 


* 7; John iv. 9, 10, 11. + Matth. xvüi. 33. g "= 
3 20. | i 
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Stent. felvesin ſome Degree, that we beſtow it upon 
— the proper Objects of Charity. One hears 


Perſons complaining, that tis difficult to di- 
ſtinguiſh, who are ſuch; yet often ſeeming 
to forget, that this is a Reaſon'for uſing their 
beſt Endeavours'to do it. And others make 
a Cuſtom of giving to idle Vagabonds : a 
Kind of Charity, very improperly ſo called, 
which one really wonders People can allow 
themſelves in; merely to be relieved from 
Importunity, or at beſt to gratify a falſe 
Good-nature. For they cannot but know, 
that it is, at leaſt, very doubtful, whether 
what they thus give, will not immediately be 
ſpent in Riot and Debauchery. Or ſuppoſe 


it be not, yet ſtill they know, they do a great 
deal of certain Miſchief, by encouraging this 


ſhameful Trade of begging in the Streets, 
and all the Diſorders which accompany it. 
But the Charities towards which I now aſk 

your Aſſiſtance, as they are always open; ſo 
every one may contribute to them with full 
Aſſurance, that he beſtows upon proper Ob- 
xs, and in general that he does vaſtly more 
good, than by equal Sums given ſeparately to 
particular Perſons, For that theſe Charities 


really have theſe Advantages, has been fully 


made out, by ſome who have gone before me 
in 
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ports annually publiſhed at this Time. XVII. 


Here the Report annexed was regd. © 
Let us thank God for theſe Charities, in 
| Behalf of the Poor; and alſo on our own Be- 
half, as they give us ſuch clear Opportunities 
of doing good. Indeed without them, Vice 
and Miſery, of which there is ſtill ſo much, 
would abound ſo much more in this popu- 
lous City, as to render it ſcarce an habitable 
2. AMoNGsT the peculiar Advantages 
of publick Charities above private ones, is alſo 
to be mentioned, that they are Examples of 
great Influence, They ſerve for perpetual 
Memorials of what I have been obſerving, of 
the Relation which ſubſiſts between the Rich 
and the Poor, and the Duties which ariſe out 
of it. They are ſtanding Admonitions to all 
within Sight or Hearing of them, to go end do 
likewiſe *. Educating poor Children in Vic- 
tue and Religion, Relieving the Sick, and 
Correfting Offenders in order to their 
Amendment, are, in themſelves, ſome of the 
very beſt of good Works. Theſe Charities 
would indeed be the Glory of your City, 
though theic Influence were confined to it. 
| ; But 


5 Luke x. 37. 
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Serve; But important as they are in themſelves, their 
3 XVII. Importance ſtill increaſes, by their being Ex- 
( amples to the reſt of the Nation; which, in 
4 Proceſs of Time, of courſe copies after the 
Metropolis. It has indeed already imitated 
every one of theſe Charities: for of late, the | 
moſt difficult and expenſive of them, Hoſpi- 
tals for the Sick and Wounded, have been f 
eſtabliſhed ; Some within your Sight, Others 
in remote Parts of the Kingdom, You will 
give me Leave to mention particularly That x 
in its ſecond trading City; which is con- 
ducted with ſuch (diſintereſted Fidelity and 
Prudence, as I dare venture to compare with 
yours. Again, there are particular Perſons 
very blameably unactive and careleſs, yet not 


without 


7 
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As it is of very hk Benefit to thoſe, who ought 
always to be looked upon with particular Favour by us, I 
mean our Seamen ; ſo likewiſe it is of very extenſive Bene- 
fit to the large Trafts of Country Weſt and North of it. 
Then the medicinal Waters near the City, render it a ſtill 
more proper Situation for an Infirmary, And fo likewiſe 
does its Neighbourhood to the Bazh-hoſpital. © For it may 
well be ſuppoſed, that Some poor Objects will be ſent thi- 
ther, in hopes of Relief from the Bath waters, 'whoſe Caſe 
may afterwards be found to require the Aſſiſtance of Phyſick 
or Surgery: and on the other hand, that Some may be ſent 
to our Infirmary for Help from thoſe Arts, whoſe Caſe may 
be found to require the Bath-waters. So that if I am not 
greatly partial, the Bri/fol- Infirmary as much deſerves En- 


couragement, as any charitable Foundation in the King- 
dom. 
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without good Diſpoſitions, who, by theſe 88 RN. F 
Charities, - are reminded of their Duty, and XVII. = 
® provoked to love and to good works. And 
let me add, though one is ſorry any ſhould 
want ſo ſlight a Reaſon for contributing to 
the moſt excellent Deſigns, yet if any are ſup- 
poſed to do ſo merely of Courſe, becauſe they 
ſee others do it, ſtill they help to ſupport 
theſe Monuments of Charity, which are a 
continued Admonition to the Rich; and Re- 
lief to the Poor: And herein all good Men 
rejoice, as St. Paul ſpeaks of himſelf in a like 

| Gale, yea, and will rejoice +. 

3. As all human Schemes admit of Im- 
provement, all publics Charities, methinks, 
ſhould be conſidered as ſtanding open to Pro- 
polls for it; that the whole Plan of them, 
in all its Parts, may be brought to as great 
Perfection as is poſſible, Now it ſhould 
ſeem, that employing ſome Share of the 
Children? Time in eaſy Labour, ſuitable to 
their Age, which is done in Some of our 
Charity-Schools, might be done in moſt 
Others of them, with very good Effect ; as it 
is in All thoſe of a neighbouring Kingdom, 
'Then as the only Purpoſes of Puniſhments 
leſs than capital, are : to reform the Offenders 


them 
Bs Heb, x. 24. + Phil. & xvüi. 


2 tre: 
Sr RNA. themſclves, aud warn the Innocent by their 
XVII. Example, every thing which ſhould contri- 
date 10 make this Kind of Punihments an- 
ſwer theſe Purpoſes better than it does, would 
be a great Improvement. And whether it 
be not a thing practicable, and what would 
contribute ſomewhat towards it, to exclude 
utterly all ſorts of Revel-mirth from Places 
where Offenders are confined, to ſeparate the 
Young from the Old, and force them Both, 
in Solitude, with Labour and low Diet, to 
make the Experiment, how far their natural 
Strength of Mind can ſupport them under 
Guilt and Shame and Poverty ; this may de- 
| ſerve Conſideration. Then again, ſome re- 
ligious Inſtruction. particularly ee to 
their Condition, would as properly accom- 
pany thoſe Puniſhments which are intended 
to reform, as it does capital ones. God for- 
bidd that I ſhould be underſtood to diſcourage 
the Proviſion which is made for it in this lat- 
ter Caſe : I heartily wiſh it were better than 
itis; eſpecially fince it may well be ſuppoſed, | 
as the State of Religion is at preſent among 
us, that ſome condemned Malefactors may 
have never had the Doctrine of the Goſpel | 
enforced upon their Conſciences. But ſince | 
| 


it maſt be acknowledged of greater Conſe- 
quence, 


the" LORD: MAYOR; Ge 7 
| quence,” in a religious, as well as civil Re- Sram. 
ſpect, pot Pefſohd the; than how they XVII. 
die; it cannot but be even more incumbent 
ofr us, to endeavour, in all Ways, to reclaim 


thoſe Offenders, who are to return again into 
the World, than thoſe who are to be re- 
moved out of it: and the only effectual 
Means of reclaiming them, is to inſtil into 


them a Principle of Religion. If Perſons of 
Authority and Influence would take things of 


this and a like Kind under their Conlidera- 
tion, they might perhaps ſtill improve khofs 


under a better Management than an) other of 
ſo large a Compafſs in the World. But 
4. Wrrn regard to the two particular 
Manches of them laſt mentioned, I would 
obſerve, that our Laws and whole Conſtitu- 
tion, civil and eccleſiaſtical, go more upon 
Suppoſition of an Equality amongſt Mankind, 


than the Conſtitution and Laws of other 
Countries. Now this plainly requites, that 


more particular Regard ſhould be had to the 
Education of the lower People Here, than in 


Places, where they are born Slaves of Power, 


and to be made Slaves of Superſtition. It is, 
I ſuppoſe, acknowledged, that They have 
"+ Liberty here, than they have any 

B b where 


Chiritics; which arc already, I truly believe, 
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Sekt- where elſe in the World. But unleſs Care 
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i XVII. be taken. for giving them ſome; inward Prin- 
an, to prevent their abuſing. this greater 


Liberty which is their Birth-right, can we 
expect it will prove a. Blefſing to them? or 


'will they not in all Probability beoome er 


diſſolute, or more wild and extravagant, 
whatever wrong Turn they happen to take, 


weer. fame Raa in ae Cann. 


tries? t 
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| ditional: Reaſon, which Perſons of Fortune 


haye to take particular Care of their whole 
Behaviour, that it be in all Reſpects good 
and exemplary, upon Account of the In- 


fluence which it will have upon the Mannen 


of their Inferiors. And pray obſerve how 
ſtrictly this is connected with the Occaſion of 
our preſent Meeting ; how much your good 
Behaviour in private Life, will contribute to 
promote the good Deſign of all theſe Chari- 
ties; and how much the contrary would tend 
to defeat it, and even to produce the Evils 
which They are intended to prevent or to re- 
medy. Whatever Care be taken in the Edu- 


cation of theſe poor Children at School, there 


is always Danger of their being corrupted, 
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World, they find the Principles of Virtue and 
Religion recommended by the Example of 
their Superiors, and Vice and Irreligion really 
difcountenanced, this will confirm them in 
the good Principles in which they have been 
brought up, and give the beſt Ground to 
hope, they will never depart from them. 
And the like is td be faid uf Offenders, -whia 


may have had a Senſe of Virtue and Religiot 


wrought in them, under the Diſcipline of 
Labour and Confinement. Again; Diffolute 
and debauched Perſons of Fortune, greatly 
increaſe the general Corruption of Manners; 
and this is what increaſes Want and Miſery 
of all Kinds. So that they may contribute 
largely to any or all of theſe Charities, and 
yet undo but a very {mall Part of the Mi 


chief which they do, by their Example, 4s 
well as in other ways. But till the Miſchief 


which they do, ſuppoſe by their Example, 
is an additional Reaſon why they ſhould con» 
tribute to them ; even in Juſtice to particular 
Perſons, in whole Ruin they may have an 
unknown Share of Guilt ; or however in 
Nice to Society in general: for which they 


B b 2 will - 
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s greater, in Proportion to the greater Wiel Sama. 
edneſs of the Age they are to paſs through. XVII. 
But if, upon their coming abroad into b 
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SI RNA. will deſerve Commendation, how blameable 
XVII. ſoever they are for the other. And indeed 
matt the dark Proſpect before us, from that 
Profligateneſs of Manners; and Scorn of Reli- 
gion, which fo generally abound, this good 
Spirit of Charity to the Poor difcovering itſelf 
in ſo great a Degree, upon theſe Occaſions, 
and likewiſe. in the late neceſſitous Time, 
even amongſt Perſons far from: being blame- 
le6.in other Reſpects this cannot but afford 
Hopes, that we are not given over by Provi- 
dence, and alſo that They Themſelves will 
at length conſider, and not go on contri- 
buting, by the Example of their Vices, to 
the Introduction of that Diſtreſs, which 
they ſo ee relieve, ** their Libe- 
1 
- To 8 1 our e e 
Men be exalted into Piety towards God, 
from the ſerious Conſideration, that we are 
all his Creatures; a Conſideration which en- 
forces That Duty upon our Conſciences, as 
we have any Regard to Him. This Kind of 
Adjuration, and a moſt ſolemn one it is, one 
often, hears profaned by a very unworthy 
Sort of People, when they aſk Relief for 
God's Sake, But ſurely the Principle itſelf, 
which contains in it every thing great, and 


juſt, 
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{ juſt, and good, is grievouſly forgotten among SRRRN. : 
us. To relieve the Poor for God's Sake, is XVII. 
to do it in Conformity to the Order of Na- 


ture, and to His Will, and His Example, 
who is the Author and Governor of it; and 
in thankful Remembrance, that all we have 

is from His Bounty. Tis to do it, in His 
Behalf, and as to Him. For be that bath 
pity upon the poor, lendeth unto the Lord *: 
And our Saviour has declared, that he will 
take as given to himſelf, what is given in a 
well-choſen Charity +. Laſtly, Tis to do it 
under a Senſe of the Account which will be 
required of what is committed to our Truſt, 
when the rich and poor, who meet Here upon 
Terms of fo great Inequality, ſhall meet 
Hereafter upon a Level, before Him who 
is the Maker of them all. 


Prev. xix. 17, + Matth. xxv. 40. | 
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"RY the Day appointed to be obferved as 
the Day of the Martyrdom of King 
C HARLE 8 1. 
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And nor ufing your liberty for 4 P54 of ma- 
1 But as rhe ene of owl 


N Hiſtory 00 full of W and Cn” 
intereſting Events as that which XVIII. 
this Day recalls. annually; to our VP 
Thoughts, cannot but afford them very dif- 
ferent Subjedts for their moſt ſerious and uſe- 
ful Employment. But there ſeems none 
which it more naturally leads us to conſider 
Bb 4 than 
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A SERMON preached before the 
than that of Hypocriſy, as it ſets before us 
ſo many Examples of it; or which will 
yield us more practical Inſtruction, as theſe 
Examples £orforciblyadmogiſh us? not only 
to be upon our Guard againſt the pernicfous 
Effects of this Vice in. Others, but alſo to 
watch over our own Hearts, againſt: every 
thing pf x] the like kind ip Ourſelves : for Hy 
pceriſy, in the moral and religious Conſidera - 
tion of Things, is of much larger Extent 
than every one may imagine. 

Id common language, which is OY 
upon the common Intercourſes amongſt 
Men, Hypocriſy ſignifies little more than their 
pretending what they really do not mean, in 
order to delude one another. But in Scrip- 
ture, which treats chiefly of our Behaviour 


towards God and our "own Conſciences, it 


ſignifies not only the Endeavour to delude 
our Fellow. creatures, but likewiſe Inſincerit 

towards Him, and towards Ourſelves... And 
therefore, according to the whole Analogy of 
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of 


= we hela hid to the Chirge of the Phir . and 
Sadducees, in Matrb. xvi. at the Beginning, and in Luke xii. 
$4, is determinately this, that their vicious Paſſions blinded 
them ſo as to prevent their diſcerning the Evidence of our 
'Saviour's Mifnon ;; though no more Underſtanding was ne- 


cellaty to diſcern it, in * had, and made uſe of 
in 
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N maliciouſneſi, muſt be underſtood to S ERM. 
mean, not only endeavouring to impoſe upon XVIII. 


Other by indulging wayward Paſſions, o i 


aging on ichen POS. under Pretences 
374 of: | n 1 of of 


in common 1.3 Here they are Wy Hypocrites 
merely upon Account, of their Infincerity towards God and 
their own Conſciences, and not at all upon Account of any 
—_ towärds Men. This laſt indeed is included in 
that general Hypocriſy, which, throughout the Goſpels, is 
repreſented as their diſtinguiſhed Character; but the former 
is as much included. For they were not Men, who, with: 
oyt any Belief at all of Religion, put on the Appearance of 
it only in order to deceive the World: on the contrary” 
they believed their Religion, and were zealous in it. But 
their Religion, which they believed, and were zealous in- 
was in its Nature hy pocritical: for it was the Form, not 
the Reality 3 it allowed them in immoral Practices; and in- 
deed was itſelf in ſome Reſpects immoral, as they indulged- 
their Pride, and Uncharitableneſs under the Notion of Zeal - 
for it. See Fer. ix. 6. P/al. Ixxviii. 36. Jeb. iii. 19. and 
Matth. xv. 5—14.' and xxiii. 13, 16, 19, 24, 26. where 
Hypoerite, and Blind, are uſed promi ſcuouſſy. Again, the 
Scripture ſpeaks of the Deceiifulneſi of e and its deceiving | 
thoſe who are guilty of it: Heb. iii. 13. Epb. iv. 22% 
Rom. vii. 11. of Men's aQing as if they” could deceive an 
mock God + If. xxix. 15.” Ach v. 3. Gal. vi. 7. of their 
blinding their own Her: Vatth. xiii. 15. Acht xxviii. 27. and 
deceiving themſelves ; which is quite a different thing from 
being deceived. 1 Cor. iii. 18. 1 Fob. i. 8. Gal. vi. 3. 
Fam. i. 22, 26, Many more coincident Paſſages might be 
mentioned : but I will add only one. In 2 T. ii. it is 
foretold, that by Means of ſome Force, ſome Energy of De- 
l-fion, Men ſhould believe he Lye which is there treated of: 
this Force r is not * N without them, but 
cet | 3 - ſomewhat 


* 


Seht. of it; but alſd excufing and 
IT Things to Ourſelves; ſerving Ourſelves" af 
foch Pretences to quiet our own! _—_ in | 
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any thing which is wrong. ae Sen 

LIBERTY in the . ef the New 
Teſtament, for the moſt Park, ſignifles, be 
ing delivered from the Bondage of the. cere- 
monial Law z or of Sin and the Devil, which 
St. Paul calls the” af epi liberty 75 he chil- 
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*7 * 1% State: - 
3 a which + it A faid they 
mould bring upon themſtlves, by ser receiving. the love of = 
the truth, but having pleaſure in unrighteou/ne/s. Anſwering 
twall this-is that very remarkable Paſſage of our Lord, Matib. 
vi. 22, 23. Luke xi. 34, 35- and that Admonition repeat · 


ald fourteen Times in the New Teſtument, be that hath cars 


& hear, let bim hear. And the Ground of this whole Man- 
ger of conſidering things; for'it is not to be ſpoken of as 
only a peculiar Kind of Phraſeology, but is a moſt accurate 


and ſtrictly juſt Manner of conſidering Characters and moral 


Conduct ; the Ground of it, 1 fay, is, that when Perſons will 
not be influenced by ſuch Evidence in Religion as they act upon 
in the daily Courſe of Life, or when their Notions of Reli- 


gion (and I might add of Virtue) are in any ſort reconeileable 


with what is vicious, tis ſome faulty Negligence or Preju- 
dice, which thus deludes them ; in very different Ways, 
perhaps, and very different Degrees. But when any one 
is thus deluded through his own Fault, in whatever Way or 
Degree it is, he deludes himſelf. And this is as properly 
Hypocriſy towards himſelf, as deluding the World is Hy- 
pocriſy towards the World: And he who is guilty of it acts 
as if he could deceiye and mock God; and therefore is an 
Hypocrite towards Him, ih as firi& and literal a Seuſe as 
the Nature of the Subject will admit. 
Nom. viü. 21. 
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State; anck che Perfection of it, whether" at- ENA: 
teinabie in this World or not, confifts in that XVII 
be +, which St. John ſpeaks of; © 
and which, as it implies an entire e Occ 
dence of our Wilts with the Will of God, 
- maſt be a State of the moſt abſolute Free- 
dom, in the moſt literal and proper Senſe. 
Bit whatever St. Peter dittinctiy meant by 
this Word, Liberty, the Text gives Occaſion 
to'confider any Kind of it, which is liable ta 
the Abuſe he here warns us againſt. How. 
ever, it appeats that he meant to comprehend 
"That Liberty, were it more or leſs, which 
they to whom he was writing enjoyed under 
civif Govertment : for of civil Government 
he is ſpeaking juſt before and afterwards : 
| Submit yourſelves to every ordinance of man 
- for the Lord's jake : whether it be to the Ring, 
| as ſupreme ;.-0r unto governors, as unte them 
that are ſent by him. For fo is the will of 
God, that with 4ell-doing, of which dutiful 
9 towards Authority is a very mate 
rial Inſtance, ye may put ta. filence the na- 
rance of foolyh. men: As free, perhaps in 
Diftinction from; the ſerpile State, of which 
| he. ſpeaks afterwards +, and. not ufng jaar 
5 liberty fer a cloke of maliciauſeſi: of any 
; 
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i; thing wrong, for ſo the word fignifies ; * 
XVIII. therefore comprehends Petulance, Affectation 
ol Popularity, with any other like frivolous 

Turn of Mind, as well as the more hateful 


and dangerous Paſſions, ſuch as Malice, or 


Ambition; for all of which Jiberty may 


equally be »/ed as a chte. The Apoſtle 
adds, But as the ſervants of God: as free. 
but as His Servants, who requires dutiful 
Submiſſion to every ordinance of Man, to 
Magiſtracy ; and to whom we are accounta-. 
ble for our Manner of ufing the Liberty we 
enjoy under it ; as well as for all other Parts 
of our 1 Not ufing your liberty as 
a choke of gn, but as lle N of 
God. | 

Henk are three things offered to out 
Confideration : : | 


Firſt, Amen Soppolitio, "Yin what is 
Wrong cannot be avowed in its proper Co- 
lours, but ſtands in need of ſome Choke to be 
thrown over it: Secondly, A particular one, 
that there is Danger, ſome fingular Danger, 
of Liberty's being made uſe of for this Pur- 
poſe ; Laſtly, An Admonition not to make 
this ill Uſe of our Os au? to uic it as the 


I, 
Viget 


Houſe of Lor 
I. He x x'is a general Suppoſition; that SERIE 
what is Wrong cannot be avowed in its pro- XVIII. 
per Colours, but ſtands in need of oma 
Cloke'to be thrown over it. God has con- 
ſtituted our Nature, and the Nature of Socie- 
ty after ſuch a Manner, that, generally 
ſpeaking, Men cannot encourage or ſup- 
port themſelves in Wickedneſs upon the 
Foot of there being no Difference between 
Right and Wrong, or by a direct Avowal of 
Wrong ; but by diſguiſing it, and endea- 
vouring to ſpread over it ſome Colours of 
Right. And they do this in every Capacity 
and every Reſpect, in which there is a Right 
or a Wrong. They do it, not only as ſocial 
Creatures under civil Government, but alſo as 
moral Agents under the Government of God; 
in one Caſe to make a proper Figure in the 
World, and delude their Fellow- creatures; 
in the other to keep Peace within Them- 
ſelves, and delude their , own Conſciences, 
And the Deluſion in both Caſes being volun-· 
tary, is, in Sefipture, called by one Name, 
and poke: -againſt in the ſame Manner: 
though doubtleſs they are much more expli- 
cit with themſelves, and more diſtinctiy con- 
ſeious of what they ate about, in one Cale 
than in the other. by 
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3 Tr fundamental Laws of all Govern- 


ada ments are virtuous ones, prohibiting Treache- 


ry, Imuſtioe, Cruelty: and the Law of Re- 
putation 'cnforces thoſe civil Laws, by ten- 
dring theſe Vices every where infamous, and 
the contrary Virtues honourable and of good 
Report. Thus far the Conſtitution of So- 
eitty is viſibly moral: And hence it is, 
that Men cannot live in it without taking 
Care to cover. thoſe Vices when they have 
them, and make ſome Profeſſion of the op- 
poſite] Virtues, Fidelity, Juftice, kind Ro- 
gard to others when. they have them not: 
but eſpecially is this neceſſary in order te 
diſguite and colour over indirect Putpoſes, 
which _—_— * . 1 ſeveral 
Perſons. 

Now all file Pretences of this Kind ar 
1 hypocritical, as being conttary to 
Simplicity; though not always deſigned, 
properly ſpeaking, to beget a falſe Be- 
lief. For it is to be obſerved, that they are 
often made without any formal Intention to 
have them believed, or to have it thought 
that there is any Reality under theſe Pre- 
tences. Many Examples occur of verbal 
Profeſſions of Fidelity, Juftice, publick Re- 
gards, in Caſes where there could be no 
. Imagination 
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Imagination of their being believed. And SR RNA. 
what other Account can be given of theſe XVIIt. 
merely verbal Profeſſions, but that they wers "Yo 
thought the proper Language for the publick 
Ear; and made in Buſineſs, for the very 
ſame Kind of Reaſons as Civlity a kept. un 
in Converſation * 
 Tazsz falſe Hobeln of Vinue, which 
Men have, in all Ages, found it neceſſary. to 
make their Appearance with Abroad, muſt 
haye been originally taken up in Order to 
deceive in the proper Senſe : then, they be- 
came habitual, and often intended merely by 
way of Form: yet often ſtill, to ſerve . 
original Purpoſe of deceiving. 
TuxRE is doubtleſs amongſt Mankind: A 
geeat deal of this Hypocriſy towards each 
other: but not ſo much as may ſometimes 
be ſuppoſed. For Part which has, at firſt 
fight, this Appearance, is in Reality that 
other Hypocriſy before-mentioned ; that Self. 
deceit, of which the Scripture ſo remarkably 
takes Notice. There are indeed Perſons wha 
live witbout God in the world * : and Some 
appear ſo hardened as to keep no Meaſures 
with Themſelves. But as very ill Men may 
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* a real and ſtrong Senſe of Virtue, and 
Religion, 
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in Proportion as this is the Caſe 


S Ax, Religion, 
XVII. SK a any, they cannot be eaſy within them- 
— eue but by deluding their Conſciences. 1 
| 
| 


And tho' they ſhould, in great Meafure, get 
over their Religion, yet this wilr not do. For 
as long as they carry about with them any ſuch 
Senſe of things, as makes them condemn what 
is wrong inOthers, they could not but condemn | 
the ſame in Theres and dillike and be || 
diſguſted with their own Character and Con- | 


duct, if they would conſider them diſtinctly, = 
and in a full Light. But this ſometimes they | 


careleſsly Wars to do; and ſometime care-' 
fully avoid doing. And as the integrity 'of 
the upright guides him , guides even 4 
Man's Judgment; ſo Wickednef may diſtort 
. -It to ſuch a Degree, as that he may call evil 
good, and good evil; put darkneſs for light, | 
and light for darkneſs +; and think wicked- | 
ly, that God is ſuch an one as bimſelf T. | 
Even the better Sort of Men are, in ſome | 
Degree, liable to diſguiſe and palliate their | 
Failings to themſelves: but perhaps there are 
few Men who go on calmly in a Courſe of ve- 
ry bad things, without ſomewhat of the 74 
Kind now deſcribed in a very high Degree, | 
TOP: 7 N upon Themſelves as 


well 


Prov. xi. 3. 4 I. v. 20. tf Pfal. I. 21. 


% 
If 


- 


Faults, which can ſcarce be without Manage- 
_ rather than to mend them. 


Bor whether from Men's delaging them- 


ſelves or from their intending to delude the 
World, tis evident ſcarce any thing Wrong 
in publick has ever been accompliſhed, or even 
attempted, but under falſe Colours: either 
by pretending one thing, which was Right, 
to be deſigned, when it was really another 
thing, which was Wrong; or if that which 
was Wrong was avowed, by endeavouring to 


give it ſome Appearance of Right. For Ty- 


ranny, and Faction ſo friendly to it, and 
which is indeed Tyranny out of Power, and 
unjuſt Wars, and Perſecution, by which the 


Earth has been laid waſte; all this has all 
along been carried on with Pretences of 
Truth, Right, general Good. 80 it is, 


Men cannot: find in their Heart to join in 


ſuch things, without ſuch honeſt Words to 
be the Bond of the Union, though they know - 
among themſelves, that they are only Words, 
and often though 11 nn that 1 wy ? 


elſe knows. it too. Fn 
: C c THESE 
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well as upon the World, and with at leaſt SerM.' 
as much Succeſs; and chuſe to manage ſo as XVIII 
to make their own Minds eaſy with theii nn 


= „ A Saxon pics, ee . 
"oi Senn. \Tupst Obleryazions might be exemplified 
vu ty numerous Inſtances in the Hiſtory which 
ee to them: and without them it is impoſſi. 
ble to underſtand in any ſort the general 
Character of the chief Actors in it, who 
were engaged in the black Deſignu of ſub. 
verting the Conſtitution of their Country. 
This they compleated with, the moſt enor- 
mous Act of mere Power, in Defiance of all 
Laws of God and Man, and in expreſs Con- 
tradiction to the real Deſigu and publick 
Votes of that Aſſembly, whoſe Commiſſion, 
they profeſſed, was their only Warrant for 

any thing they did throughout the whole 

Rebellion. Vet with unheard- of Hypocriſy 
towards Men, towards God and their on 
Conſciences, for without ſuch a Complication 
of it cheir Conduct is inexplicable; even this | 
Action, which fo little admitted of any | 
Cloke, was, we know, contrived and carried 
into Execution, under Pretences of Autho- 
rity, Religion, Liberty, and by profaning 
the Forms of Juſtice in an Arraignment and 
Trial, like to what is uſed in regular legal 
Procedures. No Age indeed can ſhew an 
Example of Hypocriſy parallel to this. But 
the Hiſtory of all Ages, and all Countries 


will ſhew, what has been really going for- 
6 ward 
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| digs thus always been made Uſe of by Man- 
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ward over the Face of the Earth, to be very SERM. 


| different from what has been always pre- XVIII. 
tended-; and that Virtue has been every 


— 


where proſeſſed much more than it has been 


any where practiſed: nor could Society, 
from the very Nature of its Conſtitution. 
ſubſiſt without ſome general publick Prafeſ- 
fion of it, Thus the Face, and Appearance 


which the World has in all Times put on, 


for the Eaſe and Ornament of Life, and in 
Parſuit of further Ends, is the juſteſt Satyr 
upon what has in all Times been carrying on 


under it: and ill Men are deſtined, by the 


Condition of their Being as ſocial Creatures, 
always to bear about with them, and, in 
different Degrees, to profeſs, that Law of 
Virtue, by which they ſhall finally be Judged 
. mn. 


1. Pal Gi Deine of one 9 


kind to colour over indirect and wrong De- 
ſigns from the World, and to palliate and 
excuſe them to their own Minds; Liberty, 
in common. with all other good things, is 
liable to be made this Uſe of, and is alſo 


nde 00 i in a Way more ne to it- 


Ca ſelf: 


MW 
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XVIII. fdered-. l 
n the Hiſtory whkich this Day AGRA 
we find our Conſtitution, in Church and 
| eee under Pretences, not only of 
. Religion, but of ſecuring Liberty, and car- 
$ rying it to a greater Height. The:Deſtruc- 
tion of the former was with Zeal of ſuch a 
Kind, as would not have been watrantable, 
though it had been employed in the Deſtruc- 
tion of Heatheniſm. And the Confuſions, 
the perſecuting Spirit, and incredible Fanati- 
ciſm, which grew up upon its Ruins, can- 
not but teach ſober- minded Men to reue- 
rence ſo mild and reaſonable an Eſtabliſſi- 
ment, now it is reſtored ; for tlie Preſerva- 
tion of Chriſtianity and keeping up a Senſe 
of it amongſt us, and for the Inſtruction and 
Guide of the ignorant; nay were it only for 
guarding Religion from ſuch Extravagancies: 
eſpecially as theſe important Purpoſes are 
ſerved by it without Tu bard i in the leaſt 
upon Any. 80 
* AND "a concurrent Courle of Tung, 
which brought on the Ruin of our civil 
Conſtitution, and what followed upon it, 
are no leſs inſtructive. The Oppoſition, by 
" and n Methods, to Prero- 
gatives 


| Behalf of it. But new Diſtruſts aroſe : : new © SE" 


| againſt that one Danger to Liberty, of which 


in the current Meaſures, till they were ut- 


too little on the other, they had contri- 
buted. Never was a more remarkable Ex- 


: the beginning of flrife is as when one letteth 


of Impurities, and grew mote outrageous as 


| down: every thing good before it. This na- 


. 
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gatives unknown. to the Conſtitution, Was 8E «Mt = { 
doubtleſs formed upon the juſteſt Fears in X VII. 


Cauſes were given for them: theſe were 
moſt unreaſonably aggravated, -| The, better 
Part gradually gave way to the more vio- 
lent: and the better Part themſelves ſeem to 
have inſiſted upon impracticable f Securities . 


they had too great Cauſe to be apprehen- 
five; and Wonderfully overlooked all other 
Dangers to. it, which yet were, and ever 
will be many and great. Thus they Joined 


terly unable to ſtop the Miſckiefs, to, which, 
with too much Diſtruſt on one Side, and 


ample of the Wiſe Man's Obſervation, that 
out water x. For this Oppoſition, thus be- 
gun, ſurely. without Intent of proceeding to 
Violence; yet as-it went on, like an overflow- 


ing Stream in its Progreſs, it collected all fort 


it grew more corrupted; till at length! it bore 


Cc c3. turally 
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SERM. turally brought on arbitrary Power in one 


XVIII Shape, which was odious to every body, and 


__—_ which could not be accommodated to the 


/ 


Forms of our Conſtitution; and put us in 
the utmoſt Danger of having it entailed opon 
us under another, Which might, For at the 
King Return, ſuch was the juſt Indignation 


- bf the Publick at what it had ſeen, and Fear 


of feeling again what it had felt, from the 
popular Side; ſuch the Depreffon « nd Com- 
pliance, not only of the more 755 but al- 
fo of thole, who with better Meaning had 
gone on with them; and a Ereat deal too fat 
many of this Character bad gone; and ſuch 
the undiſtinguiſhing Diſtruſt the People. had | 
of them All, that the chief Security. of our 
Liberties ſeems to have been, their not being 
attempred at that Time. 

Bur though Perſons contributed to all 
this Miſchief and Danger with different De- 
grees of Guilt, none could contribute to them 
with Innocence, who at all knew what they 
were about. Indeed the Deſtruction of a 
free Conſtitution of Government, though 
Men ſee or fancy many Defects in it, and 
whatever they delign or pretend, ought not 
to be thought of without Horror, For the 


Defign is in itſelf unjuſt, ſince it is romantick 


* 


— 
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to ſuppoſe it legal ; it cannot be proſecuted Sz R NM. 
without the - molt wicked Means: nor ac- XVIII. 
compliſhed but with the preſent Ruin of Li. We 
berty, religious as well as civil; for it muſt; 
be the Ruin of its preſent Security. Whereas 
the Reſtoration of it muſt depend upon a 
thouſand future Contingencies, the Integrity, | 
Underſtanding, Power of the Perſons, into 
whoſe Hands Anarchy and Confuſion ſhould 
throw things: and who they will be, the 
Hiſtory before us may ſurely ſerve to ſhew, 
no human Foreſight can determine; even 
though ſuch a terrible Criſis were to happen 
in an Age, not diſtinguiſhed for the Want of 
Principle and publick Spirit, and when no- 
thing particular were to be apprehended from 
Abroad. It would be Partiality to ſay, that 
no Conſtitution of Government can poſſibly 
be imagined more perfect than our own, 
And ingenuous Youth may be warmed with 
the Idea of one, againſt which nothing can 
be objected. But it is the ſtrongeſt Objection 
againſt attempting to put in Practice the moſt 
perfect Theory, that it is impracticable, or 
too dangerous to be attempted. And who- 
ever will thoroughly conſider, in what De- 
| gree Mankind are really influenced by Rea- 
fon, — what Degree by nog may, I 
rey es | TR" N think, 
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SE RM. think, be convinced, that the State of human 
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VII. Affairs does not even admit of an Equivalent, 
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and to the World under the Name of it, ſo 


por che Miſchief of ſetting things afloat; and 


the Danger of parting with thoſe Securities of 


Liberty, which ariſe from Regulations of 


long Preſcription and ancient Uſage: eſpe- 


cially at a Time when the Directors are ſo 


very numerous, and the Obedient ſo few. 
Reaſonable Men therefore will look upon 
the general Plan of out Conſtitution, tran- 
ſmitted down to us by our Anceſtors, as ſa- 
cred; and content themſelves with calmly 
doing what their Station requires, towards 


rectifying the particular things which they think 


amiG,andfupplying the particul af thing wobich 
they think deficient in it, ſo far as is ptacti- 


cable without endangering the Whole. 


Bor Liberty is in many other Dangers 
from itſelf beſides thoſe which ariſe from 
formed Deſigns of deſtroying it, under hy- 
pocritical Pretences, or romantick Schemes 
of reſtoring it upon a more perfect Plan. It 
is particularly liable to become exceſſive, and 
to degenerate inſenſibly into Licentiouſneſs; 
in the ſame Manner as Liberality, for Ex- 
ample, is apt to degenerate into Extravagance, 
And as Men cloke their Extravagance to 
themſelves under the Notion of Liberality, 


Licentiouſncls 
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Licentiouſneſs paſſes under the Name and SeRrM:. 


Notion of Liberty. Now it is to be obſerved, XVIII. 
that there is, in ſome Reſpects or other, 4 


very peculiar Contrariety between thoſe Vites , 
which confiſt in Exceſs, and the Virtues of 
which they are faid to be the Exceſs, and 
the Reſemblance, and whoſe Names they 
affect to bear; the Exceſs of any. thing being 
always to its Hurt, and tending to its De- 
ſtruction. In this Manner Licentiouſneſs is, 
in its very Nature, a preſent Infringement 
upon Liberty, and dangerous to it for the 
future. Vet it is treated by many Perſons 
with peculiar Indulgence: under this very 8 
Notion, as being an Exceſs of Liberty. 
And an Exceſs of Liberty it is to the licen- 
tious themſelves: but What is it to thoſe 
who ſuffer by them, and who do not think, 
that Amends is at all made them by having it 

left in their Power to retaliate ſaſely? When 

by popular Inſurrections, or defamatory Li | 

bels, or in any like Way, the Needy and the 

ATtrbulent ſecurely injure quiet People in 

their Fortune or Good- name, fo far quiet 

People are no more free than if a ſingle Ty- 
rant uſed them thus. A particular Man may 
de licentious without being leſs free: but a 
Community cannot; ſince the Licentiouſ- 
N FE neſs 
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SRG, nefs of One will unayoidably break in upon 
XVIII. the Liberty of Another. Civil Liberty, the 
wv Liberty of a Community, is a ſevere and a 


reſtrained thing; implies in the Notion of 
t, Authority, ſettled Subordinations, Sub- 
#Qion and Obedience; and is altogether as 
much hurt by too little of this Kind as by 
tdo much of it. And the Love of Liberty, 
when it is indeed the Love of Liberty, which 
carries us to withſtand Tyranny, will as 
much carry us to reverence Authority, and 
ſupport it; for this moſt obvious Reaſon, 
that One is as neceſſary to the very Being of 
Liberty, as the Other is deſtructive of it. 
And therefore the Love of Liberty, which 
does not produce this Effect; the Love of 
Liberty, which is not a real Principle of 
dutiful Behaviour towards Authority; is as 
hypocritical, as the Religion which is not 
productive of a good Life. Licentiouſaeſs 
is in Truth, ſuch an Exceſs of Liberty asis of 
the ſame Nature with Tyranny. For what 
is the Difference between them, but that 
One is lawleſs Power exerciſed under Pre- 
tence of Authority, or by Perſons inveſted 
with it ; the Other lawleſs Power exerciſed 
under Pretence of Liberty, or without any 
Pretence at all? A People then muſt al- 
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ways be lets frer in Proportion as they ate de RI. 
more licentious; Licentiouſneſs being, not —— 
6oly different from Liberty, but directly mn 
Gary to it; a direct Breach upon it. eee 

I is moteo er of a growing Nature; hal 
of ſpeedy Growth too; and,” with the Cul - 
tute which it has amongſt us, needs no great 
Length of Time to get to fuch an Height as 
no legal Government will be able to reſtrain, 
of fubliſt under: which is the Condition the 
Hiſtorian deferibes in ſaying, they could nei- 
thet bear theit Vices, not the Remedits of 
them . 1 ſaid legal Government: for, in 
the preſent State of the World, chere is no 
Danger of our becoming Savages,” Had Li- 
centiouſneſs finiſhed its Work, and deſtroyed 
our Conſtitution, Power would not be want 
ing, from one Quarter or another, ſufficient' 
to ſubdue us, and keep us in Subjection.' 
But Govertinent, as diſtingaiſhed ftom mere 
Power, free Government, neceflarily implies 
Reverence | in the Subjects of it, for Autho- + 
rity, or Power regulated by Lawns ; and an 
Habit of Submiſſion to the Subordinations in 
civil Life, throughout its ſeveral Ranks: nor” 
is a People capable of Liberty without fome-" 
= | c. Wane 
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XVII.. 
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and leſs ſarely cannot be obſerved,,. this Re- 
verence and Submiſſion, will at beſt be very, 
| precarious, if it be not founded upon a Senſe 
of Authority being God's Ordinance, _ and 
the Sabordinations in Life aprovidgntial Ap- 
pointment of ting, Now let it be conſi- 
dered, for ſurely it is not duly conſidered; 
What! is really the Mort Amount of thoſe Re- 
preſentations, which Pepe. A, ſuperi 15 
Rank give, and encourage given 
each other, and NH wo are fad over the, 
Nation? Is ĩt not ſomewhat; 1 in? itſelf, and i in 
its. Circumſtances, beyond any thing i in any 
other Age or Country of the ; World? And 
what Effect muſt the Continuance of this ex-, 
travagant Licentiouſneſs in Them, not to 
mention other Kinds of it, have upon the 
People in thoſe Relſpects Juſt mentioned? ?. 
Muſt it not neceſſurily tend to wear out of 
their Minds all Reyerence for Authority, and 
Reſpect for Superiors of every Sort; and, 
joined with the irreligious Principles we find 
ſo induſtriouſly propagated, to introduce a to- 
tal Profligateneſs amongſt them; ſince, let 
them be as bad as they will, tis ſcarce polls 
they can be ſo bad as they are inſtructed they 
may be, or worſe than they are e told their Su- 


periom 
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periors are? And is there no Danger that all SE RM. 
this, to mention only one ſuppoſeable Courſe XVIII. 
of it, may raiſe ſomewhat like that levelling _—Y 
| Spirit, upon atheiſtical Principles, which, in 
the laſt Age, prevailed upon enthuſiaſtick 
ones? not to ſpeak. of the Poffibility, that 
different Sorts of People may unite, in it, 
upon theſe contrary Principſes. And may 
not this Spirit, together with a Concurrence 
of Ill- humours, and of Perſons who hope to 
find their Account in Confuſion, ſoon prevail 
to ſuch a Degree, as will require more of the 
good old Principles of Loyalty and of Reli- 
gion to withſtand, it, than appear to be left 
amongſt >: 
1 e legal Remedies can be provided 
gainſt theſe Miſchiefs, or whether any at 
al. are Conſiderations the fartheſt from my 
Thought. No Government can be free, 
which is not adminiſtered by general ſtated 
Laws: and theſe cannot comprehend every 
Caſe, which wants to be provided againſt 
nor can new ones be made for every parti- 
cular Caſe, as it ariſes : and more particular 
Laws, as well as more general ones, admit 
of infinite Evaſions: and legal Government 
forbids any but legal Methods of Redreſs; 
Which cannot but be liable to the ſame Sort 
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Sr RN. of Imperfe&ions :: beſides the additional ane 
— of Delay; and whilſt Redreſs is delayed, 
' however unavoidably, Wrong ſubſiſts. Then 
there are very bad Things, which human 
Authority can ſcayce provide againſt at all, 
but by Methods dangerous to Liberty; nor 
fully, but by ſuch as would be fatal to it. 
Theſe Things ſhew, that Liberty, in the 
very Nature of it, abſolutely requires, and 
even ſuppoſes, that People be able to govern 
Themſelves in thoſe Neſpocts in which they 
are free; otherwiſe their Wickedneſs will be 
in Proportion to their Liberty, and this great- 
eſt of hinge will become a Curſe, 


HII. Theſe Things Mew Vkewile, that 
there is but one adequate Remedy to the 
forementioned Evils, even That which the 
Apoſtle. preſcribes in the laſt Words of the 
Text, to conſider ourſelves 46 the /eryants 
of God, who injoins dutiful Submiſſion to 

civil Authority, as his Ordinance z and to 

whom we are accountable for. the Uſe ve 

make of the Liberty which we enjoy under 

it. Since Men cannot live aut of Society, 
nor in it without Government, Government 

is plainly a divine Appointment; and conſe- 

quently Submiſſion to it, a moſt evident Duty 

| of 
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3 And we al "0:40 es 
how forcible a Manner it is put upon our XVII. 


ligation. be denied formally upon any Princi- 
ples, but ſuch as ſubvert all other Obliga- 
tions, Vet many amongſt us ſeem not ta 
conſider it as any Obligation at all, This 
doubtleſs is, in a great Meaſure, owing to 
Diſſoluteneſs and Corruption of Manners; 
but 1 think it is partly owing to their having 
reduced it to nothing in Theory. Whereas 
this Obligation ought to be put upon the 
ſame Foot with all other general ones, which 
are not abſolute and without Exception: and 
our Submiſſion is due in all Caſes but thoſe, 
which we really diſcern to be Exceptions to 
the general Rule. And they, who are per- 
petually diſplaying the Exceptions, though 
they do not indeed contradict the Meaning 
of any particular Texts of Scripture, which 
ſurely intended to make no Alteration in 
Men's civil Rights; yet they go againſt the 
general Tenor of Scripture, - For the Scrip- 
ture, throughout the whole of it, commands 
Submiſſion; ſuppoſing Men apt enough of 
themſelves to make the Exceptions, and not 
to need being continually reminded of them. 
Now if we are really under any Obligations 
K of 


Conſciences in Scripture. Nor can this r 
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„ 4 Sr A, preached Bifice TE , 
Sex. of { Duty at all to Magiſtrates, Honour and 
XVIII Reſpect, in our Behaviour towards them, 
2 muſt doubtleſs be their due. And they who 
_ refuſe to pay them this ſmall and eaſy Re- 
„ gerd. who deſpiſe dominion, and ſpeak evil 
of dignities , ſhould ſeriouſly aſk them- 
ſelves, what W them from any other 
Inſtance whatever of Undutifulneſs? And if 
it be Principle, why not from this? Indeed 
free Government ſuppoſes, that the Conduct 
of Affairs may be inquired into, and ſpoken 
of with Freedom. Vet ſurely! this ould: 
be done with Decency, for the Sake of Li- 
berty itſelf; for its Honour, and its Secu- 
rity. But be it done as it will, it is a very 
different thing from libelling, and endea- 
vouting to vilify the Perſons of ſuch as ate in 
Authority. It will be hard to find an In- 
ſtance, in which a ſerious Man could calmly 
ſatisfy himſelf in doing this. It is in no 
Caſe neceſſary, and in every Caſe of very 
pernicious Tendency. But the Immorality 
of it increaſes in Proportion to the Integrity, 
and ſuperior Rank of the Perſons thus 
treated. It is therefore in the higheſt De- 
gree immoral, when it extends to the ſu 
preme Authority in the Perſon of a Prince, . 
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From Whom our Liberties are in no o imagina- ho N. 
ble Danger, whatever they may be from XVIII. 
Ourſelves; and whoſe mild, and ſtrictly 363 
gel Government could not but NR iy 
virtuous: People happy.” 92 29 
A FREE Government, bich the oo 
| Providence af, God has preſerved 6 = 
through innumerable Dangers,” is an Reel 1 
ble Blefling, And our Ingratitude to Him | 
in abuſing of it, muſt be great in Proportion 
to the Greatneſs of the Bleſſing, and the © pro- 
vidential Deliverances by which it has been 
preſerved to us. Vet the Crime of abuſing 
this Bleffing ®, receives further Aggravation 
from. hente, that fuck Abuſe always is to the 

ch, and tends to the Ruin of it. 

The Abuſe of Liberty has directly overturned 

many free Governments, as well as our own, 
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on the popular Side; and has, in vatious E 
Ways, contributed to the Ruin of many, / 4 
which have been overturned on the Side of — 
Authority. Heavy therefore muſt be their — k 

Guilt,” who ſhall be found to have given fach = \ 
L Advantages againſt it, as w_ as theirs who | 
have taken em. 12209" OF | 
BI 9190 10 DHOOV of 454145 7 iq 
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Nr the Seryants of God, reminds us, that we are 
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| Lok, The Co that we are 


45c0untable 10 Him tor our Behaviour in 
. thoſe ee in which. it is out of the 


- Inftitnted civil Government. over the Face of 
the Earth, for the punifpment of evil-deers, 


by no means take Cognizance of every Work; 
which is good or evil; many things are done 


ſrongeſt n — oy 4 
things are naked, and open. unto. the ches of 
kim with whom: we; have ta. do. Artificial 


Behaviour might perhaps ayail much to- 


wards quieting our Conſciences, and making 
our Part good in the ſhort Oompetitions of 
this World: but what will it avail us con- 


fidered as under the Government +of God ? 


Under His Government, bene is no dar bneſi, 
nor ſhadow of death; aubere the wor her's of ini- 
guity may hide themſelves +. He has indeed 


and far the praiſe, the Apoſtle does not fay 
the. Rewarding, but, for the. praiſi of tbem 


that di well ||... Vet as che worſt anſwer 


theſe Ends i in ſome Meaſure, the beſt can do 
it very imperfeRtly, , Civil Government can 
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in fecrer; the Authors unknown to it, and 8E RM. 


often the things themſelves : Then it cannot XVIII. 
ſo much conſider Actions, under the View of 
their being morally good,” or evil, as under 

the View of their being miſchievous, or be- 

neficial to Society: nor can it in any wiſe 
execute Fudgment in rewarding what is Good, 

as it can, and ought, and does, in puniſhing 


what is evil. But God Hall bring every 


work into judgment, with every ſecret thing, 
e it be Good, or ' whether it be evil *. 
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Being the Time of the YeARLY MzzTIne 
of the CHILDREN educated i in the Cha- 
. _rity-Schools, in and about the e of 
zan. and W 
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' Prov. xxXII 50 


1 5 2 4 chili in the way be ſhould go: 
e eee 


from it. 


UMAN Creatures, from the Con- SERM. 
' ſtitution of their Nature and the XIX. 
Circumſtances in which they are. 
placed, cannot but acquire Habits during 
4 Childhood, by the Impreſſions which 

given them, and their own cuſtomary 
Agtons And long before they arrive at 
1 mature 
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404. __ A — preached 
\ SERM. nature Age, theſe | Habits form a” peneral 
XIX. ſettled Character. And the Obſervation of 
8 "= Text, that the moſt early Habits are 

* noſt ng, 65 ' evi} 
oben Ws 


are left to themſelyes, and to the Gude and 
Companions which they chooſe, or by Ha- 
bart lg Upon; Me firſd by Expense, that 
the firſt Impteſſions they take, and Courſe of 
Action they: get 'ints, are'yery bad) and ſo 
con ſequently y muſt be their Habits, and Cha- 
fact, und fütüf Befoviour, Thus fr they 
7 Tot Kalte! uß in che way hey nua xo, ö 
chey Wit cetthinly be ind u up in dhe Way | 
they ſhould not go; and; eſt 'Probibility, 
em Pervere Ii t, and become miſerable 
Tnemſelves, and miſchie vous tg Society : 
which, in Wen is worſe, upon Account 
3 Bot Mag if they bad Veen epd se. 
periſh in their! gs On the*ether Hand, 4 
the ingenuous Docility of Children before 
they have been decaived, their Diſtruſt of 
tthemſelves, and natural Deference to grown 
ho, „ whom they find here ſettled i in a 
World where they themſelves are Strangers; ; 
' and to whom they have recourſe for Advice, 
as readily as for Protection; Which Deference | 
is og OS FO thoſe wha are placed 


" Over 


a Chris eburch, London. 403 
| 8 "Theſe Things give the juſteſt SrRII. 
Greunds to expect, that they may receive XIX. 
ſuch Impreffions, and be influenced to ſu cha ð 

Courſe of Behaviour, as will produce laſting =_ 
_ good Habits; and, together with the Dan- l 
gers beforementioned, are as truly a natural 
Demand upon us to train them up in the way 
they ſhould go, as their bodily Wants are a 
Demand to provide them ' bodily N ouriſh- 
ment. Brute Creatures are appointed to do 
no mote than this laſt for their Offspring, 
Nature forming them by Inſtincts to the par- 
ticular Manner of Life appointed them; 
from which they never deviate. But this is 
ſo far from being the Caſe of Men, that, on 
the contrary, conſidering Communities col- 
lectively, every ſucceſſive Generation is left, 
in the ordinary Courſe of Providence, to be 
formed by the preceding one ; and becomes 
good or bad, though not without its own 
Merit or Demerit, as this Truſt is diſcharged 
or violated, e in "he Management of 
Youth. + 
Wx ought, doubtleſs, to inſtru and ad- 
moniſh grown Perſons ; to reſtrain them from 
what is Evil, and encourage them in what is 
Good, as we are able: But this Care of 
* Youth, abſtracted from all Conſideration of 
a Dd 4 the 
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Sens: the parental, Affection I fan; this Care of 
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XIN. Youth, which is the general Notion of Edu - 


” OD a diſtinct Subject, and a 


tent, and further obviate the idle Objections 


diſtin& Duty, from the particular Danger. of 


their; Ruin, if left to themſelves, and the 


particular Reaſon we have to expect they 
will do. well, if due Care be taken of them: 
And from hence it follows, that Children 
have as much Right to ſome proper Educa- 
tion, . 26 to have their Lives preſetyed; and 


chat when this is not given them by their 
Parents, the Care of; it devolves upon all 
Perſons, it becomes the Duty of all, ho are 


capable of m0 it and. u. Tap 
is wanted. 

Task uite, but 3 . Things 
3 indeed in the Text, being thus pre- 
miſed as briefly as I could expreſs them, I pro- 
ceed to conſider diſtinctly the general Manner 


in which the Duty of Education is there laid 


before us: which will further ſhew. its Ex- 


which have been made againſt it. And all 
this-together will naturally lead us to conſi- 
der the Occaſion and Neceſſity of Schools for 
the Education of poor Children, and in 


what Light the Objections n them are 
to be regarded. 
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; ob Cbriflihurch, Bene 9 
+] $01 60M0N might probably intend the mne, 
for a particular Admonſtion to educate Chil- XX. 
dren in a . | 

tainly he intended it for a general Admoni- 

tion to educate them in Virtue and Religion, 

and good Conduct of themſelves in their 

temporal Concerns. | - And- all this together, 

in:wþich they arp; to be\educated, he calls 

the way they ſhould, go, i. e. he mentions it 
not as a Matter of Speculation but of Practice. 
And conformahly to this Deſcription of tha 
Thiags in which Children are to be educated, 
hae deſeribes Education) itſelf; For be calls 
% it training them up; which is a very differ 
ent Thing from merely teaching them ſome 
Truths, neceſſary to be knoyyn or believed: 
It is endeavouring to fotm ſuch Truths into 
practical Principles in the Mind, ſo as to 
render them of habitual good Influence upon 
the Temper and Actions, in all the various 
Occurrences of Life. And this is not done 1 
by bare Inſtruction; but by that, together 1 
| with admoniſhing them frequently as Occa- ji 
ſion offers; reſtraining. them from what is 
Evil, and exerciſing them in what is Good. 
Thus the Precept of the Apoſtle concerning 
this or. is, to bring up children in the 
) ; 5 nurture 


| | | 5 ) | 
; a 1 . f 
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| Snane, nurture and admonition of the Lord s as it 
XIX were by way of Diſtinction fromi acquainting 
cem merely with the Principles of Chriſti- 


anity, as you would with any common Theo- 
than informing” Children of ſome Truths 
of Importance to them, relating to Reli- 
gion and common Life, yet there would be 
volous Objections concerning the Danger of 
giving them Prejudices. But when we con- 
fider, that ſuch Information itſelf is really 

| the | leaſt Part of it; and that it conſiſts in 
endeavouring to put them into right Diſpoſi- 
tions of Mind, and right Habits of Living, in 
every Relation and every Capacity ; this Con- 
fideration ſhews ſuch Objections to be quite 
abſurd : ſince it ſhews them to be ObjeQtions 
againſt doing a Thing of the utmoſt Impor. 
tance at the natural Opportunity of our do- 
ing it, Childhood and Youth ;\ and which is 
indeed, properly ſpeaking, our only one. 
For when they are 'grown-up to Maturity, 
they are out of our Hands, and muſt be left 
to themſelves. The natural Authority on 
One Side ceaſes, and the Deference on the 
ne. God forbid, that it ſhould be im- 
poſſible 


5 * Eph. vi. 4. 


al Chrifft-ehureh, Eöbndbn. 409 
pofſible for Men to tecollect Themſeloes und S8, 
refotim at an advanced Age: but it is in no ſort XIX. 
i the Pocher of Others to gain upon therk'y . 
tontutn chem away from what is Wrong, 
ind enſbros upon them wharisRiptit, at that 
Seaſen of their Lives, in the ere 
might have done in theit ChilMidoa! :. 
nM DOI ESG Religion deute Toftruion; 
for it is founded in Knowledge and Belief of 
ſome Truths. And ſo is common Prudence 
in che Management bf our temporal Affairs. 
Pet neither uf them conſiſt in the Knowledge 

cot Beliaf even df theſe fundamental Truths; 
or Relief to A correſpondent Temper and Be- 
baviour. Religion, as it ſtood under the Old 
Teſtament; is perpetually ſtiled the Fear of 
God = under the New, Fuith in Cbriſt. But 
a8 that Fear of God does not ſignify lite- 
rally being afraid of Him, but having 4 good 
Heart, and leading a good Life, in Conſe- 
quence of ſuch rer ſo this Faith in Chriſt 
does not ſignify literally believing in Him in 
the Senſe tliat Word is uſed in common Lan? 
guage, but becotning his wow rs nn 8 
Conſequence of ſuch Belief. 
O Religion being teen As profiled 
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6onlifivig.ite'F rame of Mind and Courſe of 
Be- 


5 2 neee we 
XIX. ate under, and which will bring us to our fi- 
— Good Children ought, by Education, 


ts be habituated to this Courſe of Behaviour, 
it muſt ever be remembred, that if no Care 
be taken to do it, they will grow up in a di- 
rect oontrary Behaviour, and be hardened in 
direct contrary Habits. They will more and 

more corrupt themſelves, and ſpoil their pro- 
farther from Gop; and not only neglect, 
but trample under fut, the Means which He 
in his infinite Mercy has appointed fot᷑ our 
Recovery. And upon the whole, the fame 
Reaſons which ſhew, that they ought to be 
inſtructed and exerciſed in what will render 
them uſeful to Society, ſecure them from the 
preſent Evils they are in Danger of incurring, 
and procure. them that Satisfaction which 
lies within the Reach of human Prudence; 
ſhew likewiſe, that they ought to be in- 
ſtructed and exerciſed in what is ſuitable to 
the higheſt Relations in which we ſtand, and 
the moſt important Capacity in which we can 
be conſidered; in that Temper of Mind and 
Courſe of Behaviour, which will ſecure them 
from their chief Evil, and bring 2 
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the ow. — of Men's acting a right XIX. 


Part in Society, and even in reſpect to their 
own — n = __ 1 
conſidered. * 8 ern 
Ir is eee eee ak 
Superſtition, under the Notion of Religion 3 
and it is true alſo, that, under the Notion of 
Prudence, they may be educated in great 
Miſtakes as to the Nature of real Intereſt and 
Good, reſpecting the preſent World. But 
this is no more a Reaſon for not educating 
them according to the beſt of our Judgment, 
to err in other Caſes, is a Reaſon why wer 
ſhould not, in thoſe other Caſes, 4 AC» 
cording to the beſt of our Judgment. | 
I being then of the greateſt —— 
providing Schools to give this Education to 
ſuch of them as would not otherwiſe have it, 
Has the Appearance, at leaſt at firſt Sight, of 
good Works. One would be backward, 
methinks, in entertaining Prejudices againſt 


it; and very forward, if one had any to lay 
them aſide, upon being ſhewn that they 
were groundleſs, Let us conſidet the whole 
| State 
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XIX weſorne-litthe: Cordpale, yet: chu de iti; 
aide hee becaoſe:there 259-People: wh 


voluntary :Chatitics. But gneaboChianges of 


might, wudh more properly than Chatiey 


prak of Chamy School as alnewrinycnied 
Scheme, and therefore. to. be logked up 
with T know; pat t Suſpien. Whetcas 
it will appear, het tha: Schewne hau 
Schaols, even tlia Fart cf jt which is maſt 
loaked;, upon in pthis Lacht, teaching! sbe 
Children Letter and AS ig n chere 
wil nem, than he Qetalign for it is ſavvy) 


DaFen tes Magnet gaht the HEAucation 


poor Children, but ala their Maintenanetz 
wit li that cif the at her Pon, ereuleft. 10 


different Sorts happening over tha: Nation; 
and Charity, becoming more cold. or the: Per 


woe numcer dus, it was uud gaceſſaty to 


make ſame legal Freuiſion for abam. This 


Sehaols, bo called anew:Schemer: For with- 
out queſtiqu, the Education of poi Childaen 
was all along talen Care of by voluntary 
Charities, mcrel or leſs: but obliging us hy 
Late to maintain the Poor, was new in the 
Reign of Queen Rliauabri. Met, btcauſe n 
Change of Cireumſtancea mae it necaſſarx, 
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vf the Poor, rate ren muſt 'doubtlek IN. 
haue had a Part incommorn with grow Re- 
ple. But this: could never be ſufficient for 
more than mere Maintenance; it requires 
that they be educated in ſome propet Manner. 
Wherever there are Poor WhO wänt toche 
maintained by Charity, there muſt be poor 
| Wee who, beſides this; wait to be edu- 
cated by! Charity. And whenever there be 
— be Need of Eg Provien for tfis 
Maintenance of the Poor, there muſt imme 
dutely have been Need alſo of forne Partitu. 
r legal Proviſion in Behalf of poor Children 
for their Education; this not being included 
in hat we call their Maintenance. And 
many whoſe Parents are able to maintain 
them, and do ſo, may yet de utterly" news 
| lated as 60 their Education," 1 
it might not at firſt be attended to, that 
Cute of poor Children was thus a Caſe by its 
| Rf,” which required its own particular Pr62 
© viſion. Certainly it would not appear, to the 
Generality, ſo urgent an one as the Want of 
Food and Raiment. And it might be ne⸗ 
ceſſary, that a Burden ſoentirtly new as that 
of a Poor- Tax was at the Time I am ſpeak- 
ond Nr ing 
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SzaM ing oſ, ſhould be as light ag poſfible. Thus 
. the legal Provifien for the Poor was firſt 6 
SY" ſettled; without any: particular Conſideration 
of that additional Want in the Caſe of Chil- 
dren; as it ſtill remains with ſcarce any Al- 
teration in this Reſpect. In the mean Times 
as the Poor ſtill iaereaſed or Charity {till leſ- 
ſened, many poor Children were left expoſed, 
not to periſh for want of Food, but to grow 
up in Society and learn evety Thing that is 
Evil and nothing that is Good in it; and 
when. they were grown up, greatly at a Loſs 
in what honeſt Way to provide for them- 
lelves, if they could be. ſuppoſed. _ to 
it. And larger, Numbers, Whoſe Caſe was 
not ſo bad as this, yet were very far from ha- 
ving due Care taken of their Education: 
And the Eyil went on. increaſing, till it was 
grown. to ſuch a Degree, as to be quite out of 
the;Compaſs of ſeparate Charitics-to remedy; . 
At ace excellent Per ſons, who were 
united ina * Society for carrying on almoſt 
k - -oney: gon Work, took into Conſideration 


* 


and firſt of all, FY l underſtand it, ſet up 
Charity Schools ; 3 or however promoted 
_y” ether Abilities ae 
BY could 


2 80 etz r for promoting Chriſtian Knowledge. 
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rould extend. Their N was not aer Sr Rete 
ſort ta temove poor Children out of the XIX. 
Rank. in which they were born, but, keep- 
ing them in it, to give them the Aſſiſtance 
which their Circumſtances plainly called for? 
by educating them in the Principles of Neli- 
gion, as well as civil Life; and likewiſe ma- 

king ſome ſort of Proviſion for their Main- 
tenance: under which laſt I include Clothing 

them, giving them ſuch Learning, if it is to 

be called by that Name, as may qualify 

them ſor ſome common Employment, and 
placibpg them cut to it, as they grow up. 

Theſe two general Deſigns coincide, is many 
Neſpecta, and cannot be ſeparated. For i 
teaching tlie Children to read, though I have 
ranked ĩt under the latter, equally belongs to 

both: And without fonie Advantages of the 
latter foct, poor People would not fend their 

Children 10 our Charity Schools; Nor could 
|| the pooreſt of all be admitted into any 
Schools, without fome charitable Proviſion of 
Clothing. And Carr is taken, that it be 
ſuch, as cannot but be a Reſtraint upon the ' 
Children. And if this, or any Part of their 
Education, gives em any little Vanity, as 
has been poorly objected, whilſt they ate 
— it in ſcarce 7-4 that it will 
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are grown up, and ever rank them 
" of their Rank. Vet ſtill we find it is appre- 
hended, that 20-00 here e 5. 
them above it. SHINES 172453) 
Bur why ſhould Peoples 40 Samba 
pen of the Danger, that poor Per- 
ſons will make a perverſe Uſe of every the 
leaſt Advantage, even the being able to read, 
whilſt they do not appear at all apprehenſive 
of the like Danger for themſelves or their 
own Children, in Reſpect of Riches or 
Power, 5 how much ſoever 3 though the Dan 
ger of perverting theſe Advantages is ſurely 
as great, and the Perverſion itſelf of much 
greater and worſe Conſequence: ? And by 
what odd Reverſe of Things has it happened, 
that ſuch as pretend to be diſtinguiſhed for 
the Love of Liberty, ſhould be the only Per- 
ſons who plead for keeping down the Poor, 
as one may ſpeak: ; for keeping them more in- 
ferior in this Reſpect, and, which muſt be 
the Conſequence, in other Reſpects, than 
they were in Times paſt? For till within a 
Century or two, all Ranks were nearly upon 
a Level as to the Learning in queſtion. 
The Art of Printing appears to have been 
n . till theſe latter Ages, 


and 
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and then p ptovidentially brought ae bg WB ke 
what was to be inſtrumental for the fufure in XR. - 


carrying! ori the appointed Courſe of Things. 
The Alterations which this Art has even all 
ready made in the Face of the World; are 


not inconſiderable. By means of it, whether 


immediately or remotely, the Methods of 
carrying on Buſineſs ate, in ſeverul Reſpects, 
improved, Knowledge has been” incregſed, 
and ſome-ſort of Literature is become gene - 
ral. And if -this be à Bleſſing,” we ought 
to let the Poor, in their Degree, ſhare it 
with us. The preſent State of Things and 
Courſe of Providence plainly leads us to do ſo. 
And if we do not, it is certain, how little 
ſoever it be attended to, that they will de 
upon à greater Diſadvantage, on many Ac- 
counts, «ſpecially in populous. Places, than 
they were in the dark Ages: for they will be 
more ignorant, comparatively with the Peo- 
ple about them, than they were W. z and 
the ordinary Affairs of the World are now 
put in a Way which requires, that." they 
ſhould have ſome Knowledge of Letters, 
which was not the Caſe then. And there- 
fore, to bring up the Poor in their former 
nnen now 1 Knowledge ig OS much 
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15 to keep them in the me, — Hor 


Der into a lower Condition of Life than what, 


they were in formerly. Nor let People. of 
Rank flatter themſelves, that Ignorance will 
keep their Iuferiars more dutiful and in 
greater Subjection to them: for ſurely there 
muſt be Danger, that it will have a contrary 
Effect, under à free Government ſuch as 
ours, and in a diſſalute Age. Indeed the 
Principles and Manners of the Poor, as to 
Virtue and Religion, will always be greatly 
influenced, as they always have been, by the 
Example of their Superiars, if that would 
mend the Matter. And this Influence will, 
+ ſuppoſe, be greater, if they are kept more 
inferior: than formerly in all Knowledge and 
Improvement. But unless their Superiors of 
the preſent Age, - Superiors, I mean, of the 
Middle, as well as higher Ranks in Society, 

are greater Examples of publick Spirit, of 
dutiful Submifhon, to Authority, human and 
divine, af Moderation in Diverfions, and 


proper Care of their Families and domeſtick 
Affairs; unleſs, I ſay, Superiors of the pre- 
ſent Age are greater Examples of Decency, 
Virtue and Religion, than thoſe of former 
Times; for what Reaſon i in the World is it 
- deſirable, 


at  Coriftizhinth, Loni. 


deffrable, that theit Example fhould have SER DI. 
this greater Influence over the Poor? On the XIX. 


contrary, why ſhould hot the Poor, by be: © 
ing taught to read, be put into a Capacity of 
making ſonie Imptovernent in moral. and re- 
Igious Knowledge, and confirming them- 
ſelves in thoſe good Principles, which will be 
& great Betutity for theit following the Ex! 
ample- of their Superiots if it be good,” and 
forme ſort of Preſervative agairiſt their follows 
ing it if it be bad? And ſerious Perſons will 
farther obſerve very ſingular Reaſons for this 
amongſt us; from the Diſcontinuance of that 
feliglotis Intercourſe between Paſtors and Peos 
ple in private, which remains in Proteftant 
Churches abroad, as well as in the Church of 
Rome z and from our ſimall publick Care and 
Provifion for keeping up a Senſe of Religion 
in the lower Rank; except by diſtributing 
religious Books, For in this Way they have 
been aſſiſted; and any well-diſpoſed Perſon 
may do much Good amongſt them, and at a 
very trifling Expence, ſince the worthy So- 
ciety before - mentioned has fo greatly leſſened 
the Price of ſach Books. But this pious 
Charity is an additional Reaſon why the 
Poor ſhould be taught to read, that they may 
be't in a 3 of receiving the Benefit of 

E e 3 it. 


f Alen Fremen to Wow Good: out of 

Evil; { the Wickedneſs of Men will, if it 
be pelle, bring Evil out of Good. But 
upon the whole, Incapacity and Ignorance 
maſt be fayourable to Error and Vice; and 
Knowledge and Improvement contribute, in 
due Time, to the Deſtruction of Impiety as 
well as Superſtition, and to the general Preva- 
| lence of true Religion. But ſome of - theſe 
Obſer vations may perhaps be thought too re- 
mote from the preſent Occaſion. It is more 
obviouſly. to the Purpoſe. of it to; obſerve, 
that Reading, Writing and Accounts, are 
uſeful, and, whatever, Cauſe it is owing to, 
would really Now be wanted in the very 
loweſt Stations : And that the Triftees of 
our Charity Schools are fully convinced of the 
great Fitneis of joining to Inſtruction caſy 
Labour, of ſome Sort or other, as faſt it is 
ptacticable; which they have already been 
able to do in ſome of them. 

THEN as to placing out the poor Children, 
as ſoon as they are arrived at a fit Age for it ; 
this muſt be approved by every one, as it is 
* them in a wn of Induſtry under 
domeſtick 


at heat Londen. 


domeſtick Government, at a Time of Life, in cane? 4# 
ſome Reſpects, more dangerous than even XIX. 
Childhood. And it is a known. Thing, that Cate 
is taken ta do it in a Manner which does not 

ſet them above their Rank: though it is not 
poſſible always to do it exactly as one would. 

wiſh. Vet, I hope it may be obſerved with- 


out Offence, if any of them happen to be of 


a very weakly Conſtitution, or of a' very di- 


ſinguiſhed Capacity, there can be no Im- 


propriety in placing theſe in Employments 


adapted to their particular Caſes; though 
ſuch as n be very n for Ws 98 
nerality. 

Bor the —_ Deſign of this Charity 
> to educate poor Children in ſuch a Man- 


ner; as has a Tendency to make them good, 


and uſeful, and contented, whatever their 
particular Station be. The Care of this is 
greatly neglected by the Poor: nor truly is 
it more regarded by the Rich, conſidering 
what might be expected from them. And 
if it were as practicable to provide Charity 
Schools, which ſhould ſupply this ſhameful 
Neglect in the Rich, as it it to ſupply: the 
like, though more excufable, Neglect in the 


Poor, I ſhould think certainly, that Both 


n to be done for the ſame Reaſons. And 


Ee 4 moſt 
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XIX. 


» which is the moral and religious Patt of Edu- 
tion; What is equally neceſſary for all 
Ranks, and gricvonſly wanting in all. Yet 


they attend to the Thing I am ſpeakiog of ; 


in this Reſpe& the Poor. mult. bo greatly 
upon a Diſadvantage, from the Nature af 
the Caſe; ea 

conſider 1 5 
Fon if poor Children are not fine: is 
School, ſeveral Years of their Childhood, of 
courſe, paſs away. in Idleneſ and Laitering. 
This has a. Tendency to give them, perhaps 
a feeble Liſtleſneſß, perhaps an headſtrong 
Froſſigateneſs of Mind ; certainly an Indiſ- 
potion to proper Application as they grow 
up, and an Averfion afterwards, not only ta 
ibe Reſtraints of Religion, but to thoſe which 
ny particular Calling, and even the Nature 
of Society, require. Whereas Children kept 
to ſtated Orders, and who many Hours: af 
the Day are in Employment, are by this 
Means habituated, both to ſubmit to thoſa 
who are placed over them, and to govern 
Themſelves; and they are alſo by this Means 
prepared for Induſtty, in any Way of Life in 
which they may be placed. And all tbis 
= abſtracted from the Conſideration. of 
their 


dei being taught 10-read ; J without which, 
however, it will be impracticable to 3 XIX, 
their Time: not to repeat the unanſwerabls ee 
Reaſons for it before mentioned. Now Se- 
veral poor People cannot, Others will not be 
at the Expence of ſending theit Children to 
School. And let me add, that ſuch as can 
and are willing, yet if it be very inconvenient 
to them, ought to be eaſed of it, and the 
Buden of Children man er pe ere Sel 
to their poor Parents. 

2: CONSIDER: next the Manner. in N 
the Children of the Pour, who have vicious 
Parents, are brought up, in Compariſon with 
other Children whoſe: Parents are of the fame 
Character. The Children of diſſolute Men 
of Fortune may have the Happineſs of not 
\feing much of : their Parents. And this, 
eren though they are educated at Home, is 
often the Cafe, by Means of a cuſtomary 
Diſtance between them, which cannot be 
kept amongſt the Poor. Nor is it impoſſi- 
ble; that a rich Man of this Character, de- 
foing to have his Children better than hin- 
ſelf, may provide them ſuch an Education 
as may make them ſo, without his having 
any Reſtraint or Trouble in the Matter. 
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ann is of courſe as yet, for the : moſt: Part, 


attended with ſome Sort of religious Educa- 
tion. But the Poor, as they cannot provide 
Perſons to educate their Children; ſo from 
the Way in which they live together in poor 
Fatnilies, a Child muſt be an Eye and Ear- 
witneſs of the worſt Part of his Parents Talk 
and Behaviour. And it cannot but be ex- 
pected, that his own will be. formed upon it. 
For as Example in general hi: very Venn 
Influence upon all. Perſons; eſpecially Chil- 
dren, / e of theit Parents is of 
Authority with them, when there is nothing 
to balance it on the other Side; Now take 
in the Suppoſition, that theſe Parents are 
diſſolute, profligate People; then, over and 
above giving their Children no Sort of good 
Inſtruction, and a very bad Example, there 
are more Crimes than one in which, it may 
be feared, they will directly inſtruct and en- 
courage them ; beſides letting them ramble 
abroad wherever they will, by which, f 
courſe, they learn the very ame Principles 


and Manners they do at Home. And from 
all theſe Things together, ſuch poor Chil- 
yOu. * have their Characters formed to 


Vice, 
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Watt whole Buinefs it is to/refiiain Senn; 
them from it. They will be diſciplined and XX. 
tdined-up.in it. This ſucely'is a Caſe which 
ought to havt ſome publick Proviſion made 
ſor it. If it can't have an adequate one, yet 


ſuch an one as it can: unleſs it be thought 
ſo rate as not to deſerve our Attention. But 
in realityʒ though there ſhould be no more 
Parents of this Character amongſt the Poor, 
in Proportion, than amongſt the Rich, the 
Caſe which I have been putting will be far 
from being uncommon. No not withſtand- 
ingo the Danger, to which the Children of 
ſuch wretched Parents cannot but be expoſed, 
from what they {ee at Home; yet by inſtil- 
ling imo them the Principles of Virtue and 
Religion at School, and placing them ſoon, 
out in ſober Families, there is Ground to 
hope, they may avoid thoſe ill Courſes, and 
eſcape that Ruin, into which; without this 
Care, they would almoſt certainly run. 1 
need not add how much greater Ground 
there is to expect, that thoſe of the Children; 
who have religious Parents will do well., 
For ſuch Parents, beſides ſetting their Chil-; 
dren a good Example, will likewiſe repeat 
and enforce upon them at Home, the good 
Inſtructions they receive at School. 
10 AFTER | 
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XIX. very corrupt. And it would be miraculous 
GAL deed, if Charity Schools alons ſhould rake 


it otherwiſe: or if they mould make even 
all vcho are brought up in them Proof againſt 
its Corruptions. The Truth is, every Me- 
thod that can be made uſe of to prevent or 
reform the bad Mannerd ef the Age, will 
appear to be of leſs Effect, in Proportion to 
the greater Occaſion there is for it: As Oul- 
tivation, though the moſt” proper that can 
be, will produce leſs Fruit, er of à worſe 
Sort, in a bad Climate than in a good one. 
And thus the Character of the common Peo- 
ple, with whom theſe Childreti are to live, in 
the ordinary Intercourſe of Buſineſ and Com. 
pany when they como out into the World, 
may more or leſs defeat the good Effects of 
their Education. And ſo likewiſe may the 
Character of Men of Rank, under whoſe 
Influence they are to live. But whatever 
Danger may be apprehended from either or 
both of theſe, it ean be no Reaſon why we 
ſhould not endeavour, by the likelieſt Me- 
thods we can, to better the World, or keep 
it from growing worſe. The good Tenden- 
cy of the Method before us is unqueſtionable. 
And I think myſelf obliged to add, that "pe 
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Situations, Which have had none, the good 
Efects of them, as L am very credibly in- 
formed, are malt manifeſt. Notwithſtand- 
ing 1 freely own, that it is extremely diffi- 
eult to make the neceſſary Compaxiſons in 
this Caſe, and form a Judgment upon them. 
And a Multitude of Circumſtances. muſt 
ume in to determine, from Appearanets ou- 
, concerning the [poſitive Gopd which is 
produced by this Charity, and the Evil 
which is prevented by it ;. Which laſt is full 
aſtimated at all. But ſurely there can be ve 

Doubt, whether it, be uſeful ar nat, to edu- 
cate Children in ga Virtue and Reli- 
tion. 55 
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8 the Cafe, but ſuppaſe it ſtuld 
ſeem, that this Undertaking did not anſwer 
the Expence and Trouble af it, in the civil 
or political Way of conſidering Things. 
What is this to Perſons who. profels. to be en- 
gaged in ĩt, not only upon mere civil Views, 
but upon moral and chriſtian ones? We are 
to da oui Endeavour to — Wann and 


Religion 


Whools- have: bean for a catifiderable Time XINI . 
eſtabliſhed, with neighbouring ones,” in like 
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"and Deans: 
Sands. Retighan amongſt Men, and eade the Succeſs 
XIX. to God: Thie Deſigns of his Providenòoe ute 
* anſwered. by theſe Endeavours, whether they: 
will bear; or whether they will forbear”; i. ci 
whatever be the Succeſs! of them: Afd che 
leaſt Succeſs in e ee is 4 Brest 
and valuable Effect E 2 5 " 
Px on theſe foregoing Oblervitdows) duly 
conſidered; it will dpprar, that the 'Objec- 
tions which: have-been made againſt Charity 
Schools; are to be regarded in the ſame Light 
with thoſe which are made againſt any other 
neceſſary Things; for Iaſtance, againſt pro- 
viding for the Sick and the aged Poor. © Ob- 
jections in chis latter Caſe ebuld be conſidered 
no otherwiſe than | merely as Warnings "of 
ſome Inconyenience which might a 
much Charity, and Might; thore or lets, be 
guarded againſt, the Charity itſelf being ſtill 
kept up; or as Propoſals for: placing it upon 
forme better Foot. For tho, amidſt the Diſ- 
order and Imperfection i in all human Things, 
theſe Objections were not obviated, they 
could not however poſſibly be underſtood as 
Reaſons for diſcontinuing ſuch Charity; be- 
cauſe thus ee d. 1 p 17 Rea- 

. ſons 


an A he 88 a 
tian of the Goſpel, for 


bons une. heceflitods People eee Summa? 
Well · diſpoſed Perſons therefore will take XIX. 
Care, that they: be not deluded: with-Qbjecs iA 
ions  againſt-this before us, any more than 

againſt other neceſſary Charities; as though 
ſuch Objections were Reaſons for ſuppreſſing 

them, or not contributing to their Support, 
uvnleſs we can procure an: Alteration of That 
to which we obje&t.. There can be no pof- 
fible Reaſons for leaving poor Children in chat 
af theſe muſt bo left, were it not for thiꝭ Cha- 
rity. Therefore Objections againſt it, can- 
not, from the Nature of the Caſe, amoumt to 
more than Reaſons for endeavouring whe+ 
cher with or without Succeſo, to put it upon 
a right and unexceptionable Foot, in the par- 
ticular Reſpects objected againſt. And if this 
be the Intention of the Objectors, the Ma- 
nagers of it have ſhewn them ſelves remarkably 
ready to ſecond. them: for they chayedſhewn 
EVEN A Docility in receiving Admonitions of 
any thing thought amiſs in it, and Propoſals 
for rendring it more complete. And, undet 
the Influence of this good Spirit, the Ma- 
nagement of it is really improving; particu- 
Bl, in greater Endeayours to introduce Ma- 
nufactures 
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XIX. particular Care to place 


the Children out to 


_ wov— pmployments in Which; dthey are molt 


waited, and may* be tmoſt ſerviceable, and 
which are moſt ſuitable to their Ranks. But 
i there be any thing in the Mane 5 
them, which ſome particular Perſons think 
ſhould be attered; and other arelof à contrary 
Opinion,” theſs Thitigs muſt bo reſerr d to the 
Judgment of the Pablick; and*the-Determis 
nation of the Publick' complied/With. Such 
Compliance s an eſſential, Principle of all eha- 
ritable Afﬀociations'; for without it they could 
not ſubſiſt at all: and by charitable Aﬀfociz/ 
tions, Makiitudes are put in mind to do Good, 
ho otherwiſe would not have thought of it; 
and inſinitely mere Good may be done, than 
poſfibly can by the ſeparate Endeavours of 
the fame Number of charitable Perfons. 
Now he who refeſes to help forward on 
good Work before us, becauſe it is not con- 
ducted exactly in his own Way, breaks in 
upon that general Principle of Union; which 
thoſe who are Friends to the Indigent and 
diſtreſſed Part of our Fellow - Creatures, will 
be weyi contions how they 86 in y Eu: 
but more dg they beware, how” 
N they 


at b Sinks 


they bteak in upon that neceſſary Pringiple in IP | 
a Caſe of ſo great Importance as is the pre- XIX. 
ſent; Fer the Publick iy u. much intarcted OE 
in the Education of poor Children, in the 
Preſervation! of their Lives, | 
Tufs gaſt, I obſerved,” is legally provided 

Prog The former is left amangſt other | 
Works of Charity, neglected by many who. 

care for none of theſe Things, and to be 
carried on by ſuch only as think it their Con- 

cern to be doing Good. Some of you are 

able, and in a Situation, to aſſiſt in it in an 
eminent Degree, by being Tru/tzes, and over- 
looking the Management of theſe Schools ; 

or in different Ways countenancing and re- 
commending them; as well as by contribu- 

ting to their Maintenance: Others can aſſiſt 7 
only in this latter Way. In what Manner 
and Degree then it belongs to Vou, and to 

me, and to any particular Perſon to help it 

forward, let us all conſider ſeriouſly, not for 

one another, but each of us for himſelf. 


AND may the Bleſſing of Almighty Gop - 
accompany this Work of Charity, 
- which He has put into the Hearts of 
| his Servants, in Behalf of thelc poor 
1 f Children 


7 ces; — . 
the way they ſhould go, when they are old 
_ they may not depart from it. May He, 


Sg. 


2 SERMON, G. 15 


of his Mercy, keep them ſafe amidſt the 
innumerable Dangers of this bad World, 
through which they are to paſs, and 

- preſerve them unto. his 8 King- 
dom. 
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Sins . before the 


HOUSE GH EO NDS, 


"= IN T-H E 
hd Church of . eau, 
On Thurſday, Jun 11, 1747. 


Bring the Anniverſary of his MA Jes? ry” 8 
Happy a to the Throne. 


«* 2 n. 1 * * 
— * — — 0 
* . 
— ” 


my" _ — 


. Timm" 1. 75 2. MEE 


1 exbort, that f 5 of all,  Jupplications, i 
Prayers, interceſſions, and giving of thanks 
be made for all men: For kings, and for 

all that are in authority ; that . we may 


lead a quiet and peaceable life in all r 
neſs and boneſty. 


T- is impoſlible. to deſcribe hs han SERM. 1 
End, which Providence has appointed XX. , 
us to aim at in our Paſſage through the at: | 

preſent World, in more expreſſive Words, 
than theſe very plain ones of the Apoſtle, ta 
lead à quiet and peaceable Ii iſe, in all godli. 


Ff 2 neſs 


XX. 


| SE RM. 


by way of Dad, duch from exper, 
tumultuary Purſuits in our private Capacity, 


as well as if Oppoſition: both to our making 
Inſurrections in the State, and to our ſuffer- 
ing Oppreſſion from it. 4 had a quiet and 


' peaceabl life in all godlineſi and boneſty, 45 


© out- of Government, chey muſt have run 
Wild, and all Knowledge of Divine Things 
© muſt have been loſt from among them. 


the Whole that we have any Reaſon to be 
concerned for. To this the Conſtitution of 
our Nature carries '0s j and bur eternal 
Condition i Is adapted to it. . eg 

Now in Aid to this general Appointment 
of Providence, Civil Government has been 
inſtituted over the World, both by the 
ght of Nature and by Revelation, to in- 
ſtruct Men in the Duties of Fidelity, Juſtice, 
and Regard to common Good, and enforcg 
the Practice of theſe Virtdes, without which 
there could have been no Peace or Quiet 
amongſt Mankind; ; and to preſerve, in dif- 
ferent Ways, a Senſe of Religion, as well as 
Virtue, and of God's Authority over us. 
For if we could ſuppoſe Men to have lived 


But by means of their uniting under it, 
I” OP been ge * m tolerable 


- Sceurity 


— ee #45. N 


Security from the Fraud and Violence af dr Rt. 


has bern all along ſpread. and propagated. 
do that I make no Servple to affirm, that 
Civit Govetnment has been, in all Ages, a 
ſtanding Publication of the Law of Nature, 
and an Enfomememt af it; though never in 
Pert Sion, for the molt. Part greatly 


cdrrupted, CMV hh e n _ 
Degree. DIVING | 
* — — ain Gal Bee 
is that-Part of Gods Goverhment over the 
World, which he exerciſes by the Inſtru- 
melltälity of Men, wherein, that which is 
Oppreſſion, Injuſtice, Cruelty, as - coming 
from Them, is, under his Direction, neoeſ- 
aun bare and jaſt Puniſhment; conũ- 
dering that all Power it of God * all Autho- 
rity is propefly of © Divine Appointment; 
Mews very living under Magiſtracy might 
naturally have led them to the Contempla- 
tion of Authority in its Souree and Origin; 
che one, ſupteme, abfolute Authority of Al- 
mighty God; by which he ah according to 
bis bill in the army e beaven, and among 
de „ d , 3 > 


11 


Rom. xiii. i. 


ench other; Order, a Senſe of Virtue, and XX. 2 
the Practice of it has been in fome Mraſur e 


« 


1 8 eee 


gsx xi. the inbulitants gf th eartb + :- which he 
3 Nom exerts, viſibly and inviſibly, by differ- 


Vent. Inſtruments, in different Forms of Ad- 
-miniſttation; different Methods of 
and Puniſhment; and which he will conti- 
nue to exert Hereafter, not only over Man- 
kind when this mortal Life ſhall be ended, 
but throughout his univerſal Kingdom; till 
by having rendered to all according to their 
Works, he ſhall have compleatly executed 
that juſt Scheme of Government, hicht he 
has already begun to execute in this. World, 
by their Hands, whiom- he Has appointed, 
for the preſent * puniſoment of evil dbero, and 
for the praiſe of tbem that do well. 
7 Ap though that Perfection of Joſtice 
cannot in any ſort take Place in this World, 
even under the very Beſt Governments; yet 
under the Worſt, Men have been enabled to 
lead much more quiet and peaceable Lives, 
as well as attend to and keep up a Senſe of 
Religion much more, than they could poſſi- 
bly have done withont any Government at 
all. But a free, Chriſtian. Government 18 
adapted to anſwer theſe Purpoſes in a higher 
Degree, in Proportion to its juſt Liberty, 
and the Purity of 1 its e Eſtabliſhment. 


Wa 2 And 
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good Prince, and thoſe he has placed in Au- 
thority over us, we are eminently obliged to 
offer up Supplications and Thankſgivings in 
their Behalf z to pay them all that Duty 
which theſe Prayers imply z and 70 lad, as 
thoſe Adyantages enable and have a Ten- 
dency-to diſpoſe us to do, quiet and ur 
cole lives in all godlineſs and bonefly. 

Or the former of theſe Ad vantages, our 
— Conſtitution of civil Government, we 
ſeem to have a very high Value. And if we 
would keep clear from Abuſes of it, it could 
not be overvalued; otherwiſe than as every 
thing may, when conſidered as reſpecting 
this World only. We ſeem, I fay, ſuffici- 
ently ſenſible of the Value of our civil Li- 
berty. It is our daily Boaſt, and we are in 
the higheſt Degree jealous of it. Would to 
God we were ſomewhat more judicious in 
our Jealouſy of it, ſo as to guard againſt its 

chief Enemy, one might ſay, the only Ene- 
my of it, we have at preſent to fear, I mean 
Licentiouſneſs; which has undermined ſo 
many free Governments, and without whoſe 
_ treacherous Help no free Government, per- 


haps, ever was undermined. This Licenti- 
Fr euſneſs 


And as we injoy theſe Advantages, civil and Sen. 
religious, in a very eminent Degree, under a XX. 


ww 


X. 


Seid. oufpeb indeed & het bn eee Liber 
cy, but it W actuafty à preſent Infringement 
S of Kin 

turk this good Day into a Day bf Reproach; 


ASten 


many Inſtances. But muſt not 


Bropping then the Enerbachtmerts which 
ant made upon our Liberty, Peictand Quiet 
by Llcentiouſneſß, we are certalnty a feet 
Natiofi chan any other we have an Account 
of; and as fee, it feerns, as the very Nature 
of Government I permit. Every Man i 
equally under tde Protection of the Laws; 
may have equal Juſtice iagaidft the moſt rich | 
ald powerful; and ſecurely enjoy all the 
common Bleflings of Life, with which the 
Induſtry of his Anceſtors, or his own has für- 
niſhed him. In ſome other Countries the 
upper Part of the World is free, but in 
Great-Britain the whole Body of the People 
is free. For we have at length, to the di- 
ſtinguiſhed Honour of thoſe who began, and 
have more particularly laboured in it, eman- 
cipated our northern Provinces From moſt o 
their legal Remains of Slavery: for votuntary 
Slavery cannot be aboliſhed, at leaſt not di- 


rectly, by Law. 1 take Leave to ſpeak uf 


this long-defired Work as done; ſince it 
wants only His Concurtetice, who, as we 
have found by OY Years Experience, con- 
1 ſiders 


"ad Lars; Jane 1K, i. 
Tiers the Good of his P 
And I cannot but took 
de Legifature in a further View, as" In- 
Nances of Regard to Polterity ; and Declara- 
Hons of its Reallineſs to put tvety Subject up- 
on an equal Fot of Security and Ffredom, ff 
any of them fre not fo, in any aber Re⸗ 
ſpecte, leckt corne Toto its View ; and a8 a 
Prefident and Fxartipte for doing it. 
Tus ERTV, which Is the very Genius of 
dur civil Cbuftttatlon, and runs thro” every 
Branch of it, extends its Thfluehce to the 
Boden Med Part of it. A religious Eſta- 
Viidhritent without à Toleration of ſuch fs 
think they cannot in Conſcience confortn tb 
it, is itſelf a general Tyranny ;* becauſe it 
claims abſolute Authority over Conſcience : 
and would 'foon beget particular Kinds of 
Tyranny of the worle Sort, Tyranny over 
the Mind, and various Yuperſtitlobs ; ; after 
the Way Diould be paved for them, I 
Won mult, by Ignorance. On the ober 
Hand, a Conſtitution of civil Government 


without any religious Eſtabliſnment, is a 


chimerical Project, of which there is no Ex- 
ample: and which, leaving the Generality 
without Gtide and Inſtruction, muſt leave 


them 3. 


* 


eople as his On. dran. 
upon theſe Acts of XX. 


bs ain to be funk and forgotten amongſt 


EF 


How thetn ; and at the fame Time give full Scope 
XX. to 


— 


. 
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Superſtition, .and the Gloom of Enthu- 


—_ ſiaſm; which laſt, eſpecially, ought ſurely to 


be diverted. and checked, as far as it can be 
done without Force. Now a reaſonable 
Eſtabliſhment provides Inſtruction for the 
Ignorant, withdraws them, not in the. Way 
of Force but of Guidance, from ru 
after thoſe Kinds of Conceits. It dou 
has a Tendency likewiſe to keep up a Senſe 
of real Religion, and real Chriſtianity in a 
Nation: and is moreover neceſſary for the 
Encouragement, of Learning ; ſome Parts of 
which the Scripture-revelation abſolutely 
quires ſhould be cultivated. 

IT is to be remarked further, that | the 
Value of any particular religious Eſtabliſh- 
ment. is not to be eſtimated. merely by what 
It is in itſelf, but alſo by what i it is in Arr. 
pariſon with thoſe of other Nations; 
Compariſon which will ſufficiently wr pa us 
not to expect Perfection in human Things. 
And what is ſtill more material, the Value 
of our own ought to be ee heighten- 
ed in our Eſteem, by conſidering what it is 
a Security from; I mean that great Corrup- 
tion of Chriſtianity, Popery, which. is ever 
hard at work, to 60g us again under its 

Yoke. 


{ 
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oke. Whoever will conſider the Popiſh SERM. 
Chaths; to the Diſpoſal of the whole Earth, XX. 
as ſof divine Right, to diſpenſe with the maſt "YE 
ſacred Engagements, the Claims to ſuprem 
abſolute Authority in Religion; in ſhort, tze 
general Claims which the Canoniſts expreſs by 
the Words, Plenitude of Power —whoever, I 
fay, will conſider 'Popery as it is profeſſed at 
Nome, may ſee} that it ig/manifeſt; open 
Uſurpation of all human and divine Autho- 

Tity. © But even in thoſe Roman- catholick 
Countries where theſe monſtrous Claims are 
not admitted, and the Civil Power does, in 
many Reſpects, reſtrain the Papal; yet Per- 
ſecution is profeſſed,” as it is abſolutely in- {| 
joined by what is acknowledged to be their | 
higheſt Authotity,: a General Council, fo —_— 
called, with the Fope at the Head of its 
and is practiced in all of them, 1 hank 
without Exception; where it can be done 
ſafely. Thus they go on to ſubſtitute Force 
inſtead of Argument; and external Profeſ- 
ſion made by Force inſtead of reaſonable 
Conviction. And thus Corruptions of the 
groſſeſt Sort have been in Vogue, for many 
Generations, in many Parts of Chriſtendom; 
and are ſo ſtill, even where Popery obtains 
in its leaſt n Form: and their Anti- 


quity 


—- 3 i. —— 
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ity and wide Pxtent are Infiſted upon 
* " Prooks of their Truth; à Kind of Prock, 
ich at beſt can be only preſumptive, but 

| which 166ſes” all its little Weight, in Pro- 
portion as the long and large Prevalence of 
foch a nnd Une your nn. oy 
Force, 

Ixperp it is ia inthe Book " ob, 
that the Worthip of rhe ſan and moon ut 
an iniquity to be puniſhed" by "the Yadge . 
And this, though it is not ſo much as a Pre- 
cept; much leſs a general one; is, 1 think, 
the only Paſſage of Scripture, which can 

with any Colour be alledged in Favour of 

did, and what they were commanded to da, 

under theit Theocraty; are both quite out of 

the Caſe. But whenever thi#t Book was written, 
8 5 the Scene of it is laid at a Time when Ido 
latry was in its Infancy, an acknowledged 
Novelty, eſſentially deſtructive of true Reli- 

gion, ariſing, perhaps, from mere Wanton- 

neſs of Imagination. In theſe Circumſtances, 

this greateſt of Evils, which afterwards laid 

waſte true Religion over the Face of the 

Earth, might have been ſuppreſſed at once, 

without Dan ger of Miſtake c or moo geen: "Hm 


@ Job nal. 56 27, * 
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one, might go on to add, that, if, thoſe Saz. 
whom the Cate of this belonged, inſtegd df XX. 
ſerying, themſelves of prevailing Superſtitions, wont | 
| had. in all Ages and Countricy, oppoſed them 
in their Riſe; and adhered faithfully to that 
Primitive Religion, which was received of old. 
fince man was placed upon earth-* ; there 
could not poſſibly. have been any much Dif- 
Goygrnor of the World, as could have given 
any Pretence for tolerating the Idolatries 
Which overſpread it. On the contrary His 
univerſal Monarchy muſt have been univer- 
ſally recognized; and the general Laws of it 
nicipal ones of any particular Country can be. 
In ſuch a State of Religion, as it could not 
but have been acknowledged by all Mankind, 
that Immorality of every Sort was Diſloyalty 
to Him, the high and lofty One that inhabited 
efernity, whoſe name is Holy ; ſo it could 
not but have been manifeſt, that Idolatry, in 
thoſe determinate Inſtances of it, was plain 
Rebellion againſt him: and therefore might 
have been puniſhed as an. Offence, of the 
higheſt Kind, againſt the Supreme Autha= 
_ in Nature. _ this is in no Wn applica- 
| ble 


* Job. XX, . F Ifaiah lv. 15. 


a Stade | 


sn ble to the —— in * 


XX. World. For if the Principle of puniſhing” 


<= 1dolatry were now admitted; amomgſt the 


| ſeveral different Parties in Religion, the” 
yeakeſt in every Place would run a great 
Riſque of being convicted of it; or however 
Hereſy and Schiſm would ſoon be found 
Crimes of the ſame Nature, and equally de- 
ſerving Puniſhment.” Thus the Spirit of 
Perſecution would range without any Stop 
or Controul, but what ſhould ariſe from its 
want of Power. But our religious Eſta- 
bliſhment” diſclaims all Principles of this 
Kind, and defires not to keep Perſons in its 
Communion, or gain Proſely tes toit, by any 
other Methods than the Chriſtian « ones of Ar-' 
gument and Conviction. 7 11 1 
Turks Hints may ſerve to remind us of 
che Value, we ought to ſet upon out Con- 
ſtitution in Church and State, the Advan- 
tages of which are the proper Subjects of our 
Commemoration on this Day, as his Majeſty 
has ſhewn himſelf, not in Words, but in the 
whole: Courſe of his Reign, the Guardian and 
Protector of Both. And the Bleſſings of his 
Reign are not only rendered more ſenſible, 
but are really heightened, by its ſecuring us 
from that Pretender to his Crown, whom 
ES | we 


we had almoſt forgot, till our late Dany 


Danger SRM. 


renewed our Apprehenſions; who, wer XX 
know; is a profeſſed Enemy to our Church 


and grown old in Reſentments, and Maxims 
of Government directly contrary to our civil 
Conſtitution; nay his very Claim is founded 
in Principles deſtructive of it. Our Delive- 
rance and our Security from this Danger, 
with all the other Bleſſings of the King's Go- 
vernment, are ſo many Reaſons, for Juppli- 
cations, prayers, interceſjions, and giving 'of 
thanks, to which we are exhorted; as well 
as for all other dutiful Behaviour towards it; 
and ſhould alſo remind us to take Care and. 
make due Improvement of thoſe Bleflings, 
by leading, in the Enjoyment of them, quiet 
and peaceable lives in all . and _ 


neſiy.. 
Tur Jewiſh Church offered tt 


even tor Heathen . Princes to whom they 
were in Subjection: And the primitive 
Chriſtian Church, the Chriſtian Sacrifices of 
Supplications and Prayers, for the Proſperity 
of the Emperor, and the State; though they 
were falſely, accuſed of being Enemies to 
both, becauſe they would not join in their 
Idolatries. In Conformity to theſe Exam- 
ples of the N of God in all Ages, 

| Prayers 


KM. Pray — * ogra 
XXuuder him, are Part af the daily Service uf 
1 n. And for the Day of bis Inauguras 
tion a particular Ser vice is appainted, - which. 
we are here affernbled in ihe Houſe of God to 

celebrate. This is the firſt Duty we owe to 
5 Kings, and thoſe who are in Authority un- 
1 der them, that we make Naapen and Thankf- 
3 givings for them. And init is comprehended, 
what yet may be canfidered as another, pay- 
ing them Honour and Reverence. Praying) 
of this, as it gives them a Part in our higheſt 
Salemnitics. It alſo reminds us of that fur= 
ther Honour and Roverenee which wo are ta 
ray them, as Occaſions offer, throughout 
the whole Courſe of our Behaviour. Fran 

God; bonour the King *, ate Apoſtolick Pre. 

ecepts ;- and defhifing government, | and fpark- 
ia cui dignities F, Apoſtalick Deſcrip- 
tions of ſuch as are reſerved unta the' day of 
judgment to be puniſbed +, And if theſe evi] 
| Speeches are ſo highly criminal, it cannat be a 
thing very innocent to make a nns Ww 
—— ourſelves with them. 

- FukTHuzR, if we are to pray, that we. 
mw NA Ea, to kad a 


1 1 red Bt quiet 
Þ® 1 Pet. ii. 17. + a Por. 1 10, 9. 
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_ "quiet and peaceable liſe, we ought ſurely to Sr Rr. 
live ſo, when, by Means of a mild, equal XX. | 
. Government, it is permitted us: and be vary — 
thankful, firſt to God, and then to thoſe | 1 
whom he makes the Inſtruments of ſo great 1 
Good to us, and pay them all Obedience 
and Duty; though every thing be not con- | 1 
. ducted according to our judgment, nor eve- 1 
ry Ferſon in Employment whom we may '| 
think deſerving of it. Indeed oppoſition, in 1 
a legal, regular Way, to Meaſures which! a 
Perſon thinks wrong, cannot but be allowed 
in a free Government. It is in itſelf juſt] 
and alſo keeps up the Spirit of Liberty. But 
Oppoſition, from indirect Motives, to Mea- 
ſures which he ſees to be neceflary, is itſelf 
immoral : it keeps up the Spirit of Licenti- 
ouſneſs; ; is the greateſt Reproach of Liberty, 
and in many Ways moſt dangerous to it; 
and has been a principal Means of chene 
free Governments, It is well too if the Ig 
Subjection to the Government we live under, 
which may accompany ſuch Behaviour, be 
not the Reverſe of Chriſtian Subjection; Sub. 
ec on f wrath only, and not for conſtience 
ake *, And one who wiſhes well to his 
| Country will beware, how he inflames the 
A common 


* Rom. Xill. 5. 
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dere. — Boplecogagh Meaſures, whether 
— right ot wrong} »whied/they are: not. Julgts 


of. Fer na ont can ſoreſee how::far fich 
that it diminiſties the Reverence, Which is 
gards to theſe Things are indeed; Inſthhces of 
-our Loyalty, hut they are in Reality as 
much Inſtances of our Putridtiſmi to. (Hap 
py the People who ! live! under a Prihcꝭ, che 
Juſtice of —— nme nenen 
bes ee 4 5 ee , malie 1 


g 0 "4 tir Ti 4; | Ita * £3 ». i N 


| IT As. Bo the good Providence 10 | 

"ed ma Were born under a free Government, 

and are Members.of a pure reformed Church, 
both of Which he has. wonderfully preſerved 
through infinite Dangess ; if we do not take 
heed to live like Chriſtians nor to govern 
. ourſelves, with Decency in thoſe. Reſpeds in 
which we are free, we ſhall, be a Diſhoncur 
be; both. Both are moſt juſtly to be valued ; 
but they may be valued in the wrong Place. 
It as no more a Recommendation of Civil, 
than i it is of Natural Liberty *, that it muſt 
put us into a Capacity of behaving ill. Let 
us then value our civil Conſtitution, not be- 
oy © cauſe 

* NG Liberty as oppoſed to nn. or Fate. 


Houſe Lordi, June 11, 1747. 449 
cauſe ir deaves us the Power of acting as mere IE 755 
n and Fallgp carries us, in theſe Re- X% 

ſpeRs, in which Goyernments leſs free lay > 

Men mw under Reſtraints, hut for its equal 
i Laws, by Which 5 uk are diabled from 

=: thoſe bel Let us tranſy 


er, each | of us, 3 a — this gur civil 
AAR to our = ſonal Charafter ; 
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| A to the arbitrary | y Will of of 
For the Tyranny of our 1985 e 
3 che : neareſt a and maſt e Yr 1 5 


rannies. 


THEN as to the other Part che our ir Coalth- 

tution ; ; let us value it, not becauſe it leaves 
55 at Liberty to have as little Religion as bye 
pleaſe, without being accountable to human 
Judicatories ; but becauſe it affords us the 
Means and Aſſiſtances to worſhip God ac- 
cording to his Word ; becauſe it exhibits to 
our View, and enforces upon our Conſcience, 
genuine Chriſtianity, free from the Superſti- 
tions with which it is defiled in other Coun- 
tries. Theſe Superſtitions naturally tend to 
abate its Force: Our Profeſſion of it in its 
Purity, is a particular Call upon us to yield 
| _ eurſelyes up to its full Influence; to be pure 
"oy in 
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r be olv-1n all. S - 


San. BJ 8 3 oh 
XX. * "Verſation +. Much of Fu Form of godlineſi 


is laid aſide amongſt us: this itſelf ſhould ad- 
motfiſh us to attend more ta the Por 
F. We have diſcarded many, b 
Ceremonies : let us be the more careful to 
cultivate inward Religion. We haye thrown 


off a Multitude of ſuperſtitious Practices, 


which were called Cant Works : let us the 


mote abound in all moral Virtues, theſe be- 
ing unqueſtionably ſuch. Thus our Lives 


7 re and recommend. the Reformation; 
we ſhall || adorn the dofrine Y God our 
Bee in all things. MA ahh 
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Preached before his Saen 5 
Crane: Duke of Richmond, 


by nd Big PSI PRESIDENT 3 
And .the GOVERNORS of the 


0 LoN DON INFIRMARY, 


For the Relief of Sick and Diſeaſed Perſons, 

eſpecially ManurFACTURERS, and 

| SEAMEN in Merchant-Service, GS. 

At the Pariſh Church of S-. Lawrence-fewry, 
On Thurſday, March 31, 1748. 
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And above all things baue fervent Charity 
among yourſelves : for Fey — cover 
the Multitude of Sins, 


8 we owe our Being, and all our 8E RN. 
Faculties, and the very Opportu- XXI. 
nities of exerting them, to Al- 
-mighty God, and are plainly His and not 
our own, we are admoniſhed, even though 
we ſhould baut done all thoſe things which 
8 g 3 are 
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4 wy — i "preached before E the 
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SERM. are commanded 1 ws, 'to ſay, We are unprofit- 


XXI. able ſervants X. And with much deeper 
-—— Humility * we make this Ac 


2 
ent, en we 'nſiderp in 
things we . all offended +. mY 'Nill a 


| Behaviour of ſuch Creatures as Men, W 


cri dal in Sorhe Reſpects, may pet if 


Others be "hack as to tender them the pro- 
per Objects of Mercy, and, our Saviour does 
not decline faying, thought worthy of i |. 


And, conformably | to dur natural Senſe of 
Things; the Scripture. is very exfreſs. that 
Mercy, Forgiveneſs, and in general Charity 
to our Fellow: creatures, has this 2 > in 


2 very high Degree. TE 


- SEVERAL copious and remote 77 
have been alledged, why ſuch Preheminence 


is given to this Grace or Virtue; ſome of 


great Importance, and none of them perhaps 


Without its Weight. But the proper one 
ſeems to be very ſhort and obvious, that by 


fervent Charity, with a Courle of Benefi- 
cence. proceeding from it, a Perſons may 
make Amends for the Good he has blame- 
ably omitted, and the Injuries he hi dohe, 
ſo far, as chat Society would have no De- 
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| 5 We, 8 
mad upon hit fer ſuch his Mitbehaviour j Sni 
nor conſequently would Joftice have any in XXI. 

Behalf of Society, whatever it mighi have — by 
upon other 'Actomnts, 'Thus'by. fervent Cha- = 
rity he may even merit Forgiveneſs of Men: 1 
And this ſeems to afford a very ſingular Rea- = 
ſen, why eit may. be graciouſly granted bim | 
7 God ai very ſingular Reaſon, the Chri- | 1 
Covenahe of: Pardon always ſuppoſed, : 
Jug divine Juſtice ſhould permit, and di- 4 
vine Merey appoint; that ſuch his Charity! 1 
ſhould. bs A is cover r the n Y | 
fins. © 1 
' AND uy Reafon 105 We 0 e 
what Seripture, and the whole Nature of 
the Thing ſhews, that the Charity here 
meant muſt be ſuch hearty Love to our Fel. 
bow Creatures, as produccth a ſettled Endea- 
pour to promote, according to the beſt of 
our Judgment, their real laſting Good, boch 
| your and future; and not that Eaſineſs of 
Temper, which,” with peculiar Propriety,” is 
expreſſed by the Word Good-hnmour, and 
Þ& a Sott of benevolent Inftin& left to itſelf; 
without che Direction of our Judgment. For 
this" Kind of Good- humour is ſo far from 
15 making the Amends before mentioned, that, 
— 8 it be agreeable in Converſution, it. s 
he e Gg 4 often 
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XXI. n 
Wes A Capacity: af doing the Good they might, 


and always puts Men out af 


if they could withſtand Importunity, and 
the Sight of Diſtreſs, when the-Cale requires 
they ſhould be withſtood: Many Inſtances 
of which Caſe daily occur, both in Publick 
and Private. Nor is it to be ſuppoſed, that 
we can any more promate. the, laſting Good. 
of our Fellow · oreatutes, by acling from mere. 
kind Laclinations, without conſidering what 
are the proper Means of promoting it, than 
that we can attain our own perſonal Good, 
by a _7houghtle/s, Purſuit of every thing which 
pleaſes us, For the Love of our Neighbour, 
as much as Self. love, the ſocial Affections, 
as much as the private Ones, from their very 
Nature, require to be under the Direction 
of our Judgment. Vet it is to be ä 
bered, that it does in no ſort become fuch.a 
Creature as Man to harden himſelf agait 
the Diſtreſſes of his N eighbour, except 
where it is really neceſſary; and that even 
well. diſpoſed Perſons may run into 
Perplexities, and great Miſtakes too, by be: 
ing  over- fol licitous in diſtinguiſhing, what 
are the moſt proper Occaſions for their Cha- 
ty. or who the geeſe Objects of it. And 
230 8 therefore, 


— 


Reg 


we ſhall do, unle we competently ſatisfy 
 vurſelves beforchand, that what we put to 
our Account of Charity will anſwer ſome 


good Purpoſe ; ſo on the other Side, when we. 
are; competently ſatisfied of this, in any par- | 


ticular Inſtance before us, we ought by no 
Means to neglect ſuch. preſerit Opportunity 


further Inquiries: for of theſe * there 
will be no End. 

Haix thus briefly. laid before you the 
Ground, of that ſingular Efficacy, which the 
Text aſcribes to Charity in general; obyi- 
| ated the Objection againſt its having this Effi- 
cacy ; and diſtinguiſhed the Virtue itſelf from 
its Counterfeits ; let us now proceed to ob- 
ſerve the Genuineneſs and. Excellency of the 
particular Charity, which we are here met 
togecher to promote. 

Mpicixn and every other Relief, —_ 
the Calamity of bodily Diſeaſes and Caſualtits, 
no leſs than the daily Neceſſaries of Life, are 
- patural-Proviſions, which God has made-for 
our preſent indigent State; and which he has 
e in common to the Children of Men, 


4 whether 


"#4 0 mv. 


en eee, _ Who 
wo take ſome. Care not to ſquander that XXI. 
which, one may ſay, belongs to the Poor, 2 


of doing Good, under the Notion of making 


_— 


| 
* 


e 21: ene e preschaN "Before v 
© Sana.” Whether they/be for er fich 2 to the Rich! 


« by:Inheritance; or Acquiſition ; 5 and "if hes 


— Hands tb the Aifübled PO. 


Ne x nn chere be any Doubt, Gwe 
pablick Infitmaries are the mot efeueP 
Means of admimiſtring ſuch Relief ; beſides 
that they are attended Eich kesdeel Advan-! 
tapes of great Importance: Both 'whieh: 
Things have been fullyſhewn,” and excellent 
by enforced, in the annual Sermons _— 
. nd the like Occaſions. 500 . 1513 0 
Zur indeed publick IrGetleies abe not 
only the beſt, they are the enly poſſible 
Means by which he Poor, eſpecially in this 
Ciey, can be provided, in any competent 
Meafure, with the ſeveral Kinds of AMIE 
tance, - which bodily Diſeaſes and Cafualtits 
require, Not to mention poor Foreighers 3 
atis obvious no other Proviſion can be made 
for poor Strangers out of the Country, when 
they are overtaken by theſe Calamities, a 
they often muſt be, whilſt they ate oe 
fionally attending their Affairs in this Centre 
of Buſineſs, But -cven the Poor who are 
fettled Here, are in a manner Strangers to 
the People amongſt whom they live : and, 
were it not for this Proviſion, muſt unayoid> 
L's be — in the Hurry and Com- 


cCourſe 


Gebern bf the London Infirmary. IB 
courle, around them, and be left unobſerved San,” 
to languiſh in Sickheſs, and ſufftr extremely; XXI. 
much more than they could in leſs populous „ 
Places; where overy vne is known to eves =» 
ty one; and any; great Niſtreſs, preſentiy 
becomes the common Talk; and where - 
alſo poor Families are often under the pars 
ticular Protection of ſomo or/ other of their 
rich Neighbaurs, in à very diſſtrent Way 
from what is commonly the Caſe Here. 
Obſervatjons of this Kind ſhew, that there 
is a peculiar Occaſion, and even a Neceſſny, 
in ſuch a City as this, for publick Iafir- 
maries, to which caſy Adtnittance may be 
had, and here in Outs no Security is re. 
quired; nor any Sort of Gratification allowed 
and that they | onght to be multiplied, or 
* proportionabiy to the Increaſe» of 
dur Inhabitants: for to this the Inereaſe of 
the Poor will always bear Proportion; tho 
leſs in Ages oi Sobriety: and Diligence, 
and greater in in od 
| n 
Now tho be to be called. 4 
4ection in the Way of Argument, can be al- 
Jedged againſt thus providing for poor ſick 
People, in the prapereſt, indeed the only 


Way in which they can be provided for; 
8 Ft 222667 Gy; yet 


4 | 4s 


Ft a. 
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#4 woe fo of to ſevere Temper can, even 


Ds talk in a Manner, 


coontrary e to their Intention, 
bas a wr malignant Influence upon the 
Spirit of Charity talk of the 1ll-deſerts of 
the Poor, the good Uſes they might make of 
being let to ſuffer more than they do, un- 
der Diſtreſſes which they bring upon them · 
ſelves, or however might, by Diligence and 
Frugality, . provide againſt; and the idle 
Uſes, they may make oh knowing before- 
hand, that they ſhall ' be relieved in Cale 
of thoſe Diſtreſſes. Indeed there is ſuch 
a Thing 2 4 Prejudice againſt them, ari · 
ſing from their very State of Poverty, which 
ought greatly to be guarded againſt; a Kind 
of Prejudice, to which perhaps moſt of us, 
upon ſome Occaſions, and in ſome Degree, 
may inattentively be liable, but which Pride 
and Intereſt may eaſily work up to a ſettled 
Hatred of them ; the utter Reverſe of that 
amiable Part of the Character of Fob, that be 

was 4 father to the poor . But tis undoubt- 
edly fit, that ſuch of them as are good and 
induſtrious ſhould have the Satisfaction of 
knowing beforehand, that they ſhall be re- 
lieved under Biegen and Caſualties : and 


; - Job. xxix. 16. 


obe the Lendin FOE: 2 
| Thok, WAs ought to be relieved Sz #1? 
preferably to Others. But theſe others, who XXI. 
are not of that good Character, might poſſibly "VS 
have the Apprehetifion of thoſe Calamities in 
o great a Degree, | as would be very miſe 
chievous, andof no Service, if they thought they 
muſt be left to periſh under them, And tho 
their Idleneſs and Extravagance are very in- 
excufable, and ought by all reaſonable Mea 
thods to be reſtrained; and they are highly 
to be blamed for not making ſome Proviſion 
againſt Age and ſuppoſeable Diſaſters,” when 
it is in their Power ; yet it is not to be de- 
fired, that the Anxieties of Avarice ſhould be 
added to the natural Inconveniencies of Pol 
verty. „11 A 
IX is dd. "IP our common Fault th 
wards the Poor is not Harſhneſs, but tdb 
great Lenity and Indulgence.” And if allow. 
ing thera in Debauchery, Idleneſs and open 
Beggary; in Drunkennefs, profane Corfing 
and Swearing in our Streets, nay in our 
Houſes of Correcdion; if this be Lenity, 
there is doubtleſs' a great deal too much of 
it. And ſuch Lenity towards the Poor 8 
very conſiſtent with the moſt cruel Neglects 
ol them, in the extream Miſery to which 
| thoſe Vices reduce them. Now though this 
OW laſt - 
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82. nen ee Fault; ver it h 


* Sn (aid, very one i fr from it. Fo 


chi Reaſom and, that nothing, Which — 
much as the Jhadow of an ObjeRtion againſt 
gur publick Chaxities, may be dnticely paſſei 

over, 304. Will Rire me laber to. confider g 
little the ſuppoled Caſe abovermentigned, 
though poſſihly Some may think it unge 
ceſſary, that of Fer ſons reduced to Poverty 
and Diſtreß hy their wn; Fnults. re 
AInsrnxer of: this, there certainly arg, 
But it ought. 10. be very, diſtinctly obſerved, 
chat in judging.mhich acc h, were Jiable 
t9 be miſtaken : and more liahls to it, in 
judging : to what Degree thoſe. gre faulty, 
who really are fo in ſome Degree. How 
ever, we ſhould. always look with Mildncſs 
ypon the Behaviour ↄf the Poor; and be face 
not to expe} more r them. an can be 
expected, in a moderate Way of cguſidering 

Things. We ſhould be farwarg; not only 
to admit and encourage the Gaod- deſerts f 
ſuch as do well, but likewiſe as to thoſe af 
them who do not, be ever ready te make 
aue Allowances for their, bad Education, af, 
which is the fame, their having had noone; ; 
Far what may be owing to the ill Example 
of their ee as well as Companions, 
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and for Temptations of all Kinda And m. nN 
member always, that be Men's Vices what 
they will, they have not forfeited theit Can 

to Relief under Neceſſities, 3 u 
feited their Lives to Juſtice-. 8 
Our heaventy "father it e the 2 
thankful' and to the cuil and ſendeth bi 
ruin un ibe juft and on the unjuſt x. And, in 
Imitation of Him, our Saviour expreſahy 


10. 
.quires;' that: our Bæneficence be promiſcuons, 
But we have moreover the divine Exaraple 
or'- relieving "thoſe Diſtreſſes, which: 41 
brought upun/Perſons: by their own Faults]; 
and this is exactly the) Caſe wie ute confider- 
ang. Indeed the getieral Diſpenſation pf 
Chriſtianity is an Hxample of this; for its 
general Deſign is to fave us from our Simi, 
und the Puniſhments which would have been 
the juſt Conſequence of them. But the di- 


vine Example in the daily Courſe of Nature, | 
à a more obvious and ſenſible one. Ati | 
tho the natural Miſeries which are foreſeen 


to be annext to a vicious Courſe of Liſc, 

are providentially intended to prevent it; in 0 
the ſame Manner as Civil Penaltics are interid- 

_ 6 to prevent Civil Crimes; yet thoſe Miſe- 
8 912 ee cont 1107 a - | 
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2 Matt. v. 45. Luke vi. 35. 
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Natute, Which is the Example of our bea- 
2 * eee n us n 


n but 4 lb as ——— 
own Faults have brought upon themſclves. 
The Caſe is, that we cannot judge in what 
Degree it was intended they ſhould: ſuffer, 
= — in de maten Courlexif 
quence of thei Dos: if thoſe! Conſe. 
-quences; were not prevented, when Nature 
has provided Means to prevent great Part of 
hem. We cannot, - for Inſtance, eſtimate 
what Degree of preſent, Sufferings God has 
.annext to Drunkenneſs, by conſidering the 
Diſeaſes which follow from this Vice, as they 
would be if they admitted of no Relief or 
ing Miſery of thoſe Diſeaſes, after the Ap- 
plication of ſuch Remedies as Nature has 
provided. For as tis certain on the one 
Side, that thoſe Diſcaſes are providential 


1 n 


ſtred by Self- love in our own. Thus the 


the many uneaſy Circumſtances which can- 


not but accompany that Relief, tho diſtri- 
ſtributed- with all ſuppoſeable Humanity; 


theſe ate the natural Corrections of Idlenefs 


and Debauchery, - ſuppoſing theſe Vices 
brought on thoſe Miſeries. And very ſevere” 
Corrections they are: and they ought nat to 
be increaſed by witholding that Relief, or by 
Harſhne in the Diftribution of it. Cor 


rections of all Kinds, even the moſt neceſ. 
| ſary ones, may eaſily exceed their proper 


Bound: and when they do ſo, they become 
miſchievous; and miſchieyous in the Mea- 
ſure they exceed it. And the natural Cor- 
rections, which we have been ſpeaking of, 
would be exceſſive, if the natural Mitiga« - 
tions provided for chem were rd adminis 


ſtred. 
H h Tux 


Corrections of Intemperance, tis as veithini Sn 


and Danger, and other Diſtreſſes of Sick+ 
neſs and Poverty remaining, after all the cha- 
ritable Relief which can” be procured; and. 


wy 


on the other, that the Remedies are providen- XXI 
tial Mitigations of thoſe Corrections; 4 
altogether as much providential, when admis 
niſtred by the good Hand of Charity in the 
Caſe of our Neighbour, as when adminis» 
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e Tun Perſons: ho are ſo ſcrupulouſſg 
XXI. appichenſive-of every thing, which can poſ- 
by, in the moſt indirect Manner, ehcou- 
rage Idleneſs and Vice; whicb, by the Way, 
any thing may accidentally do's ought. to 
turn their Thoughts to the moral and reli- 

: gious Tendency of Infirmaries. The reli- 
gious Manner in which; they are carried on 
has itſelf a ditect Tendency to bring the Sub- 
ject of Religion into the Conſideration of 
thoſe whom they relieve; and, in ſme De- 
gree, to recommend it to their Love and 
Practice, as it is productive of ſo: much 
Good to them, as reſtored Eaſe and Health, 
and a Capacity of reſuming their ſeveral Em- 

ployments. It is to Virtue and Religion, 
they may mildly be admoniſhed, that they 
are indebted for their Relief; And this, 
amongſt other Admonitions of their ſpiritual 

Guide, and the Quiet and Order of their 
Houſe, out of the Way of bad Examples, 
together with a regular Courſe of Devotion, 
which it were greatly to be wiſhed might be 
Daily ; theſe Means, it is to be hoped, with 
the common Grace of God, may enforce 
deeply upon their Conſciences thoſe ſerious 
Conſiderations, to which a State of Afﬀlic- 
tion . renders the Mind attentive, 
and 
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and that they will return, as from a reli- SRRI It. 


gious Retreat, to their ſeveral Employments no” 


in the World, with laſting Impreſſions of 
Piety in their Hearts. By ſuch united Adz 
vantages, which theſe poor Creatures can in 
no Sort have any other Way, very remarks 
able Refor mations have been wrought. Per- 
ſons of the ſtricteſt Characters therefore 
would give a more ſatisfactory Proof, not to 
the World, but to their own Conſciences, 
of their Deſ re to ſuppreſs Vice and Idleneſs, 
by ſetting themſelves to cultivate the religings 
Patt of the Inſtitution of Infirmaries, which, 
I think, would admit of great Improvements; 
than by allowing themſelves to talk in a 
Manner, which tends to diſcountenance 
either the Inſtitution itſelf, or any particular | 

Branch of it. 
 AdmiTTING then the Uſefulneſs aid 
Neceſſity of theſe Kinds of Charity, which 
indeed cannot be denied; yet every thing 
has its Bounds; And, in the Spirit of Se- 
verity before mentioned, it is imagined, that 
People are enough diſpoſed, ſuch, it ſeems, is 
the preſent Turn, 10 contribute largely to 
them. And Some, whether from Diſlike of 
the Charities themſelves, or from mere Pro- 
fl n, think theſe formal Recommenda- 
"Ml h 2 Lion 


Serdi.  fions "of "them at Churcb N. might 
very weil be pared. f. 
Bur ſurely it is deſirable, abe | 


Way ſhould be kept open for removing 
Prejudices as they may ariſe againſt theſe In- 


ſtitutions; for rectifying any Miſrepreſenta- 
tions which may, at any Time, be made 
of them; and informing the Publick of any 
hew Emergencies; as well as for repeatedly 
| enforcing the known Obligations of Charity, 
and the Excellency of this particular Kind 
of it. Then Sermons, you know, amongſt 
Proteſtants, always of Courſe accompany 
theſe more ſokmn Appearances in the Houſe | 
of God: nor will theſe latter be kept up 
without the other. Now publick Devotions 
ſhould ever attend, and confecrate publick 
Charities. And it. would be a fad Prefage 
of the Decay of theſe Charities, if ever they 
ſhould ceaſe to be profeſſedly carried on in 
the Fear of God, and upon the Principles of 
Religion. It may be added, that rea] chari- 
table Perſons will approve of theſe ; 
| Dxhortations to Charity, even though they 
 Fhould' be conſcious, that they do not them- 
ſelves fland in Need of them, upon Account 
of ſuch as do. And Such can poſſibly have 
9 to complain of being too often ad- 
moniſhed 


Se e e Py 


moniſhed of their Duty, till they are pleaſed SER. 
to practice it. It is true indeed, we have the XXI 
Satisfaction of ſeeing a Spirit of Beneficencs 
prevail, in a very commendable Degree, 
amongſt all Ranks of People, and in a very 
_ diſtinguiſhed Manner in ſome Perſons 
amongſt the higheſt ; yet it is evident, too 
many of all Ranks are very deficient in it, 
who are of great Ability, and of whom 
much might be expected. Though every 
Thing therefore were done in Behalf of the 
Poor which is wanted, yet theſe Perſons 
, ought repeatedly to be told, how highly 
blameable they are for letting it be done 
without them; and done by Perſons, of 
whom great Numbers muſt have much leſs 
Ability than they. 
Bor whoever can really think, that the 
N eceſlities of the diſabled Poor are ſuffi- 
ciently provided for already, muſt be ſtrangely 
prejudiced. If one were to ſend you to them 
themſelves to be better informed, you would 
readily anſwer, that their Demands would be 
very extravagant; that Perſons are not to be 
* their own Judges in Claims pf Juſtice, much 
les. in thoſe of Charity. You then, I am 
ſpeaking to the hard People above-mentioned, 
you. are to judge, what Proviſion is to be 
n made 
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Sakx. made for the Neceſſitous, ſo far as it depends 


XI. 


upon your Contributions. But  ovght yotp 
not to remember, that you are intereſted, 
that you are Parties i in the Affair, as well as 
they. For is not the Giver as really ſo, as 
the Receiver? And as there is Danger, that 
the Receiver will err one Way, is there not 
Danger, that the Giver may err the other? 


Since it is not Matter of arbitrary Choice, 


which has no Rule, but Matter of real 

Equity, to be conſidered as in the Preſence 
of God, what Proviſion ſhall be made for 
the Poor? And therefore, though you are 
yourſelves the only Judges, what you will do 


in their Behalf, for the Caſe admits no other; 


yet let me tell you, you will not be impar- 
tial, you will not be equitable Judges, until 
you have guarded againſt the Influence, 


which Intereſt is apt to haye upon your 


Judgment; and cultivated within you the 
Spirit of Charity to balance it, Then you 
will ſee the various remaining Neceffities 
which call for Relief. But that there are 


many ſuch, muſt be evident at firſt Sight to 


the moſt carcleſs Obſerver, were it only from 
dert that both this and the other Hoſpitals 
Wee obliged to reject poor Objects which 
7 offer, | 


Governors of the Lenin Infirmary. Y 
offer, even for want of n! or Wards-t0 Sara 
contain them. e e XXI. 
2 re DING many pet 
have Need of theſe Admonitions, yet there is 
a good Spirit of Beneficence, as I obſctved; 
pretty generally prevailing, And I muſt con- 
gratulate you upon the great Succeſs it hag 
given to the particular good Work before us; 
great, I think beyond all Example for the 
Time it has ſubſiſted. Nor would it be um 
ſuitable to the preſent Occaſion, „to recount 

the Particulars of this Succeſs. For the ne- 
ceſſary Accommodations which have been 
provided, and the Numbers who have been 
relieved,” in ſo ſhort a Time, cannot but 
give high Reputation to the London Tnfirma- 
79. And the Reputation of any particular 
Charity, like Credit in Trade, is ſo much real 
Advantage, without the Inconveniences to 
which That is ſometimes liable. It will bring 
in Contributions for its Support; and Oo 
of Character, as they ſhall be wanted, 
aſſiſt in the Management of it; Men 0 
Skill in the Profeſſions, Men of Conduct in 
Buſineſs, to perpetuate, improve and bring 
it to perfection. So that you the Oontribu- 
tors to this Charity, and more eſpecially thoſe 
of yau by whoſe immediate Care and Eco- 
Hh 4 nomy 
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neee; Repute, are encouraged 


in future Times, when this Infirmary. ſhall 


* 
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to go on with your Labour of Love *, not 


2% by the: preſent Good, which you fee is 


here done, but likewiſe by the Proſpect of 
What will probably be done, by your Means, 


become, as I hope it will, no leſs renowned, 
chan the City in which it is eſtabliſhed.  _ 
_— for want of Contributions, one 
need only look upon the ſettled. Rules of the 
Houſe for Admiſſion of Patients. See there 


the. Limitations which Neceſlity-preſcribes, 
as to the Perſons to be admitted. Read but 


- tioned; that none who are judged to be in an 


e/thmatich, conſumpti ve, or dying Condition, 
be admitted on. any Account whatſoever, 
Harſh as theſe Worts ſound, they proceed 
out of the Mouth of Charity herſelf Cha» 
rity pronounces it to be better, that poor 
Creatures who might receive much Eaſe and 
Relief, ſhould be denied it, if their Cale 
does not admit of Recovery, rather than 
that Others, whoſe Caſe does admit of it; by 
to periſn. But it. ſhocks Humanity to 
ond . Alternative 3 and 
Wy 10.14 
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to think, that there ſhould be a Neceſſity, as SE RA. 
there is at preſent, for ſuch Reſtrictions, in XXI. 
one of the moſt beneficent and beſt managed OY, 


| es in the World, May more nume- 
rous or larger Contributions, at length, open 
4 Door to ſuch as theſe ; that what renders 
their Caſe in the higheſt Degree compatſio. 
nable, their languiſhing under incurable Di- 
ſeaſes, may no longer exclude them from the 
Houſe of Mert. 

Bur beſides the Perſons to whom 1 have 
keen now more particularly ſpeaking, there 
are Others, who do not caſt about for Ex- 
cuſes for not contributing to the Relief of 
the Neeeflitous ; perhaps are rather diſpo- 
ſed to relieve them; who yet are not fo 
careful as they ought to be, to put them- 
ſelves into a Capacity of doing it. For we 
are as really accountable for not doing the 
Good which we might have in our 1 
to do, if we would manage our Affairs with 
Prodetice, as we are for not doing the Good 


Which is in our Power now at preſent. And 
hence ariſe the Obligations of Economy 
upon People in the higheſt, as well as in the 
lower Stations of Life, in order to enable 
themſelves to do that Good, which, with- 
out Economy, both. of them muſt be 

incapable 


Sink: E of; even though without it, hey 
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XXI. - could anſwer the ſtri& Demands of Juſtice ; 


which yer v we find neither of bs can, 70 


and, to enable himſelf to do 55 he will gad. 
bis affairs with diſcretion *, For want of 
this, many a one hay reduced his Family 
to the Neceſſity of aſleing Relief from thoſe 
publick Charities, to which he might have 
left them in a Condition of Bray contrls 
buting PN 
As Eoonomy is the (Duty of all Parſons, | 
without Exception, Frugality and Diligence 
are Duties which pacticulariy belong to the 
middle, as Well as lower Ranks of Men 's 1 
and more particularly ſtill to Perſons i 
Trade and Commerce, whatever their For- 
tunes be. For Trade and Commerce cans 
not otherwiſe be carried on, but is plainly 
inconſiſtent With Idleneſs and Profuſion: : 
though indeed were it only from Regard ta 
Propricty, and to avoid being abſurd, every 
one ſhould conform his Behaviour to what 
; his Situation in Life requires, without which 
the Order of Society muſt be broken in 


wpon, And conſidering how inherited 
Riches, and a Life of Leiſure are often em» 
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ployed, the Generality of Mankind have SER, | 
Cauſe to be thankful; that their Station ex- XXI. 


etnpts them from ſo great Temptations ;' 
that jt engages them jn a ſober Care of their 
Expences, and in a Courſe of Application 
to Buſineſs: eſpecially | as theſe. Virtues; 
moreover, tend to give them, what is an 
excellent Ground- work for all others, a ſtay⸗ 
ed Equality of Temper and Command of 
their Paſfions. But when a Man i; diligent 
and frugal, in Order to have i it in his Power 
to do Good; when he is more indoſtfious, 
or more ſparing, perhaps, than his Circumg 
| ſtances: neceſſarily require, that he may have 
to. give to him that needeths; when he Ja. 
hours in order to ſupport the wad +; - ſuch 
Care of his Affairs is itſelf Charity, and the 
actual Beneficence which it enables "RY to 
practiſe, is additional Charity, ; 

You: will cafily ſee, why I inſiſt digs 
on theſe Things, becauſe I would particu- 
larly recommend the good Work before ug 
to all Ranks of People in this great City. 
And I think I have Reaſon to do ſo, from 
the Conſideration, that it very particularly 
pelongs to them to promote it. The Goſę 
ok indeed teaches us to look u PR mor one 


in 
2 Eph. iv, 8. 5 AQ: XX. 35. | 
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ES. af Sexton n 
SzRxM. in Diſtreſs as our Neighbour, yet Neigh- 
XXI. bourhood in the literal Senſe, and likewiſe 
ſeveral other Circumſtances; are:povidential 
Recommendations of ſuch and ſuch Cha - 
rities, and Excitements to them; without 
which the Neceſſitous would ſuffer much 
more than they do at preſent. For our ge- 
neral - Diſpoſition to Beneficence would not 
be ſufficiently directed, and in other Re- 
5 2 would be very ineffectual, if it were 
not called forth into Action by ſome or 
45 of thoſe providential Circumſtances. ; 
which form particular Relations between the 
Rich and the Poor, and are of Courſe re» 
. garded by every one in ſome Degree. But 
though many - Perſons among you, both in 
the Way of Contributions, and in other Ways 
no leſs uſeful, have done even more than 
was to be expected, yet, I muſt be allowed 
to ſay, that I do not think, the Relation 
the Inhabitants of this City bear to the Per- 
ſons for whom our Infirmary was principally 
deſigned, is ſufficiently attended to by the 
Generality ; which may be owing to its late 
Eſtabliſhment. It is you know. deſigned 
— for diſeaſed np rw; wag 8 
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prehend all who are employed in any Las Sni 
bour whatever belonging to Trade and Com- XXI. 
merce. The Deſcription of theſe Objects 


ſhews their Relation, and a very near one it 
B, to You, my Neighbours, the Inhabitants 
of this City. If any of your domeſtick Ser- 
vants were diſabled by Sickneſs, there is none 
ef you but would think himſelf bound to 
do ſomewhat for their Relief. Now theſe 
Seamen and Manufacturers are employed in 
your immediate Bufineſs. They are Ser- 
vants of Merchants, and other principal 
Traders; as much your Servants as if they 
lived under your Roof : though by their not 
doing fo, the Relation is leſs in Sight: And 
ſuppoſing they do not all depend upon Tra- 
ders of lower Rank, in exactly the ame Man- 
ner, yet many of them do; and they haue 
all Connexions with you, which give them 
a Claim to your Charity preferably to 
Strangers. They are indeed Servants of the 
Publick ; and ſo are all induſtrious poor 
1 as well as they. But that does not 
the latter from being more immedi- 

ately gr rs. And as their being Servants to 
the "Public, is a general Recommendation 
of this Charity to all other Perſons, ſo their 


Tn more immediately Yours, is, been 5 
* r 


os 
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*Y * 0 Sende * before hs 
Sen. particular Recommendation of it to. You: 
XXI. Notwithſtanding all this, I will not take up- 
| EY a me to ſay, that every one of you is blame» 


able who does not contribute to your Infir- | 
mary, for yours. it is in a peculiar Senſe: 
but L will ſay, that thoſe of you who do, 
are highly commendable. I will fay more, 
that you promote a very excellent Work, 
which your particular Station- is a providen- 
tial Call upon you to promote. ; And there 
can,be'i no Aronger Rea ſon than this for do- 
ing any thing, except ths one Reaſon, thas 
it would be. eriminal to git it. 

_ Taxsz Conſiderations, methinks, might 
induce evety Trader of higher Rank in this 
City, to become a Subſcriber to the Inſirma- 


ry which is named from it; and Others of 


you, to contribute ſomewhat yearly to it, in 
the Way in which ſmaller Contributions. are 
given. This would be a moſt proper Offer- 
ing out of your Increaſe to Him, whoſe 
Bleſſing maketh rich x. Let it be more or 
leſs, Every man according as he purpoſeth in 
bis 3 3 not grudging ly, or of neceſity, for 
God loveth a chearful giver +, 
Tax large Benefactions of ſome. Perſons 
of Abe. may be 9 in the firſt Eſta- 
blihment 
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greatly uſeful afterwards in maintaining it: XXI. — 
But the Expences of this hefore us, in the 


Extent and Degree of Perfection to which 
one would hope it might be brought, can- 
not be effectually ſupported, any more than 
the Expences of Civil Government, without 
the Contribution of great Numbers. You 
have already the Aſſiſtance of Perſons of 
Higheſt Rank and Fortune, of which the Liſt 
of our Governors, and the - preſent-Appear- 
ance, are illuſtrious Examples. And their Af, 
ſiſtance would be far from leſſening: by a 
general Contribution to it amongſt your- 
elves. - On the contrary, the general Con- 


- . tribution to it amongſt yourſelyes which 1 


have been propoſing, would give it ill 


higher Repute, and more invite ſuch Per- 


ſons to continue their Aſſiſtance, and ac- 
cept the Honour of being in its Direction 
For the greateſt Perſons teceive Honour from 
taking the Direction of a good Work, as 
they likewiſe give Honour to it. And by 
theſe concurrent Endeavours, our Infirmary 
might at length be brought to anſwer, in 
ſome copia Meaſure, to hs Occaſions 
cg nn 
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BLiesseD are they who cnploy-theld: | 


XXI. Riches in promoting ſo excellent a Deſign. 
| » temporal Advantages of them are far 


from coming up, in Enjoyment, to what 
| they promiſe at a Diſtance.” But the diſtins 
guiſhed Privilege, the Prerogative of Riches - 
ts, that they increaſe our Power of doing 
God. This is their proper Uſe. In Pro- 
Men make this Uſe of them, they 
Almighty God ; and co-operate tage. 
ther with him in promoting the Happine& af 
the World ; and may expect the moſt fa» 
yourable Judgment, which their Cate will 


admit of, at the laſt Day, upon the general; 


repeated Maxim of the Goſpel, that we ſhall 
Then be treated Ourſelves as we Now trrat 
Others, They have morcover the Prayers 
of all good Men, thoſe of them particularly” 
whom they have befriended ; and, by ſuch 
Dxerciſe of Charity, they improve within 
themſelves the Temper of it, which is the 
very Temper of Heaven, Conſider next the 
peculiar Force 'with which this Branch of 
Charity, Almſgiving, is recommended to us 
in theſe Words, He that bath Pity wpox the 
Poor, lendeth unto the Lord: and in theſe 
of our Saviour; Verily I ſay unto you, In as 


much as ye have done it, relieved the Sick and 
Needy, 


Prov. xix. 17, 
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Neody;” devo an the df of theje my bre. SEN. 
thren, ye u done if unity me T. Bewate XXI. 
you de net explain away kheſe Paſſages of W 
Seripturo, Under the Notion, that they have 
wen Made te ſotve ſuperſtittous Futpoſes: 
but pour chem fairly u your Heart; and 
you will fect therm 26 be of welle Weight. : 
Laflly, 42t us temember, in how many Th 
Datives wa have all left undene thoſe” Things 
which we ought t6 Have done, and done 
thoſe Things which we ought act. 4% Have 
done. Now whoever has a ſerious Senſe of 
this, will moſt earneſtly deſire to ſupply the 
Good, which he was obliged to have done, 

but has not, and undo the Evil which he 

has done, or neglected to prevent; and when 

that is impracticable, to make Amends, in 

ſome other Way for his Offences— I can 

mean only to our Fellow - Creatures. To 

make Amends, in ſome Way or other, to a | 
particular Perſon, againſt whom we have of- | 
fended, either by poſitive Injury, or by Ne- 

glect; is an expreſs, Condition of our obtain- 

ing Forgiveneſs of God, when it is in our 
Power to make it. And when it is not, ſure- 

ly the next beſt Thing is to make Amends 

to Society by fervent Charity, in a Courſe of 

. doing 


+ Mae. xxxv. 40. 
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rey thing Good; which Riches, as I 1 


XXII. put very much within our Power. | 
— How unhappy a Choice then do thoſe 
rich Men make, who facrifice all theſe high 
Prerogatives of their State, to the wretched 
Purpoſes of Diſſoluteneſs and Vanity, or to 
the ſordid Itch of heaping up, to no Purpoſe 
at all; whilſt in the mean Time they ſtand 
charged with the important Truſt, in which 
they are thus unfaithful, and of which a ſtrict 
Account remains to be given? | 
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